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INTOJODtrCTION.— ISLAM. 


OiTD of tho most strikiag featuros of tho Hibbzbt 
LfiOTUBSfl i3 thoir iDtornatiooal obar&oter; aod none of 
mj hearore will wonder that tliia U the special point 
whioli foroos itself upon 1117 attention at the present 
moment; for to this I owe the honour of now address¬ 
ing you—an honour of which I am deeply sensible, 
and for whioh I cannot refrain from offering my sin- 
oerest aoknowledgmente, at the outset, to the Hibbert 
Trustees. A oonoomitant result, howeTer, is that you 
are now addressed by one who is but imperfeotly 
acquainted with your language, one whose utterance 
will declare only too plainly that he is a foreigner, and 
that in his yonth he nerer had tlie privilege that was 
to fall to him in later years of ohaerving and receiving 
from the lips of Englishmen tho mysteries of English 
pronunciation. Why should 1 deny that this diffloulty 
has more once presented itself to my mind in 
alarming colours during the preparations for my tash, 
and that it has lost none of its terrors now ? But it is 
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usqIms td oi^ati&tG on all tliis. The die is cast. The 
difScultj I lonst now encounter is one which moat of 
you have doubtless experienced younolToe, and, mind¬ 
ful of this experienco, you will extend your indulgont 
kindnese to him who now addressee you. With no 
lack of confidenoo, thoreforo, I throw myaclf upon 
your mercy; and bo assured that in oxtending it to 
me, so fai' from stimulating any pride on my part, you 
will but increase my eaneo of tho obligation nndor 
which you have laid me. 

The transition is easy from the Hibbert Lootucoe to 
Ihoir subject-matter, and so likowiso from the difR- 
oultioB of the present Hibbert Looturor to tho material 
which he has solcotod for treatment. For if thore is 
no unirersal languagt^ there certainly aro universal 
nligion^; and it surely needs no proof tlint they aro 
at least 08 worthy of our full attention as the national 
religions are. Apart from the personal conoorn that 
wc have in ono of those univorsal religions, tho mere 
ihot of their having overstepped the houndaiiee of 
nationality is itself a remarkable phenomenon, and 
presents a highly interesting problom. Why these 
forms of religion and no others? Are they of a special 
and peculiar natui^e, that they have spread their wings 
so much wider than all others? And yet are they not 
most closely connected with the national roligions? 
Have they not their roots in them ? Any attempt, 
however incomplete and defective, to throw light on 
these questions, may borrow from the importanoe of 
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the subject & ctaim to e farouiable reoeption and a 
candid Judgment. It is this belief that encourages 
me to lay before you, in this and in the following 
Leotnree, a few thoughts on M^u>nai rtU^ion and urn- 
vfrgal 

You will readily understand, howurep, that thia is 
a general heading, and not an exact deacription of a 
subject that can be dealt with in a few short hours; 
for the wealth of material would ovetwhelm us hope- 
leesly unless we chose some single point of view and 
resisted all temptations to desert it To justify the 
selection I have made, I must ask permission to delay 
you for a few moments in the ante*ohamber of the 
science of religion. 

In OYory branch of human acience the phonomeua 
are grouped in dasecsi In a certain s e n se this group* 
ing is the beginning of the work, for it famishes the 
indispensable oloe to the stndy. And yet, on the 
other hand, a oorrect classification may be regarded as 
the final outoome of rseearoh, fur it is built upon all 
that obserration has taught us oonceming the objeots 
studied, their chaiaoteristios and their mutual relations* 
Begarded thus, as epitommng the results of study, it 
has great and unmistakable importance. Although, in 
the age of Darwin, we oan lecogcise no impassable 
barriers between the sereral species and genera, 
though the tranarions are ererywhere gradual, no¬ 
where abrupt ^ neTerthelcsa seek orderly arrange- * 
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ment, and cannot rost till we find it. As ths chronicle 
mnst yield to history, so must the bare enumeration of 
phenomena yield to classidcation. 

If this is true in general, it is true liko'^nse in its 
special application to one of the youngost in the rank 
of Boienoee—the science of religion. Classidcation os an 
instrument is indispensahlo hero if anywhere; for the 
field is almost too wide for survey, ond tho diversity 
of the phonomena may woll bewilder tho student at 
the outset. And as tho final outcome of its histoiical 
and psychological investigations likewise, this soience 
attaches the utmost importance to the just grouping 
and arrangement of tho phenomena studied. It may 
indeed be called the bridge that joins the dosoriptive 
to tlie philoBopbiool portions of the scieuoo of roligion. 
And accordingly we see that the pioneers in this field 
have bestowed great pains on olassifioation. 

It is not my intention^ however, to expound or 
oritioise tho attempts that have already been made in 
tints direction. Unanimity has not been reached, and 
no one had any right to ezpeot it as yot. The impor¬ 
tant and in some respoota &scinating task of con- 
duoting you through the wide domain of the aoxenoe 
and, after due historical preparation, marshalling its 
phenomena in fitting ranks, is reserved for one of my 
snooeesors in this chair. I now confine myself to a 
single point The untvgrsal religions are, with fair 
unaaimity, placed in one group, and opposed to the 
national reli^ons. Nothing is more natural. The 
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diffidtoQOd on wMoh tbU diTieion rests is su£&oiently 
striking, and seems, moreoTer, to have its roots in the 
nature of the religions themsdres. It is obTious that 
we cannot rest content vith thin one diTisioiL The 
national religiona differ too vidoly from eadi other to 
be inoluded in a angle group. Take, for inatanoe, the 
oontrast between those forma of religion iduch seem as 
it were spontaneonaly to rise, to grow and to disappear 
with parttoular peoples, and those others, known as 
personal or historioal religions, which havo their special 
founders or at least their sacred literatures. Yet, im¬ 
portant as ibis diatinotion may be, a national religion 
is in every case confined to a single people or to a 
group of nearly related peoples, whereas the uniTetsal 
religions seem to know no such limitatioas. 

There is a general agreement, then, aa to these two 
groups, but it is qualified by a divergency for which 
we should hardly have been prepared. It concoma 
the question: Which are the universal relijpona ? Some 
will only admit Buddhism and Christianity to the 
title, ^ while otheze add Islam as a tiurd.^ 

How is any difference of opinion on suoh a matter 
possible ? 

It can hardly be a mere question of millions I It is 
true that lalam has fewer professors than the others; 

* E. ^ 0. Pfi«id«W| M igioitfphg*»ophi» nif geteUfilitlicbn 
Gnudkge, S. 725 C 

’ C. P. Tulo, Outiinw of Mm History of Religion, to the 
Spread of tha UnirsiBal Raltgiop^ pp. iz and 9L ft 
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according to ona of the latest estimates,^ a hundred 
and seventy-fiYe millioos against Christendom’s four 
hundred and Buddhism's four hundred and fifty mil' 
lions. But who would exclude Islam on that ground ? 
We need not eren refiect on the unoortainty of thoso 
numboTs, espeoially in the ooso of Buddhism, or remind 
ourselvce that Islam is still adTancing; and spreads 
more rapidly than oithor Buddhism or Oliristionity; 
for how oould a scientific olassifioation bo based in any 
case on simplo numbers ? 

The ground of the dlfferonoe of opinion lies doopor. 
The term ^‘universal religion" is used in two eonsos: 
to signify eithor a Jxut or a The fact is the 

spread of the religion in question, boyond tho limits of a 
single people, OTer many and dlverso nations. Now in 
this sense Islam is, beyond all question, a universal or— 
if you prefer the more modest designation which keeps 
closer to the truth—an international religion. Somites, 
Arlans, Tartars, Malays andNegroes^ bow down before 
Allah and recognise Mohammed as his apoatlo. Islam 
still has its grip"—as one of its most talented do* 
fenders expresses it^—on two oontinonts, and a foot* 
hold, even if a precarious foothold, in a third. It 
extends fbom Morocco to the Malay peninsula, from 
Zanzibar to the Kirgbis horde." But enough. 


1 W, Suwen Blu&t, in the Fortnightly E^tiow, 18S1, ZL p. 208, 

* B. Bo«woith Smith, Mobunmad and MobaouednauD, Secood 
Edition, p, 27. 
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As long aa we rely on the outward test of fact, Islam’s 
right to take rank with the two other nniTonal reli¬ 
gions cannot Ite so much as questioned. 

And yet, as already said, that right has not only boon 
questioned hut sometimes denied. It is urged—and 
who shall gainsay it?—that we cannot detemine the 
eharaotorof this or of any other religion, or fix the place 
that should he assigned to simply hy the success 
that it has met with in the world. The causes of the 
conquests of Islam nnquestionahly demand InTestiga- 
rion; but it by no means follows that they lie ia 
Islam itself and in its natural fitness for peoples and 
tribes that differ widely from each other,—m a word, 
in its uniTsrsalistio nature. It is quite oonoeirable 
that it may hare spread, not because of, but in spite 
of, its peouliar character; that the absence or the weak¬ 
ness of genuinely uniTonal elements in it was oounter- 
balanoed or compensated by all manner of ciroumstanoes 
which cannot be taken into account in its ultimate 
oharacterization. I speak, as you will obsmre, hypo¬ 
thetically. We must not anticipate the results of our 
farther inTSstigation; but in principle it seems impos- 
sible to deny the right of applying this seoond teet. 
In the study of nature we may rest content with esta¬ 
blishing the phenomena and determining their connec¬ 
tion ; but in the case of man and the prodnota of his 
self-conscious aotirity, we must go on to 
^th impartial caution indeed, but with freedom like¬ 
wise. Nowhere is this more true than in the study 
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of roligione anti theii history. He who heniehes tho 
thouglit of “higher’^ and “lower” from this study, 
degrades it into a mere means of grati^iug curiosity, 
and disqualifies it for tho lofty task which it is oallod 
on to perform for our modem eooiety. 

Wo shall havo oooosion to rotum to this horcoftor. 
Let me now remark that tho “genuine univorsalism” 
of which I Iiare just boon apeak iug is not oxtomal 
and aocidoutal to tho religions in which wo ohsorvo it, 
but is very closely oonnoctod with thoir origin and 
the nature of their connection with those national 
religions out of which, or on the soil of which, they 
have boon developed, This proposition will not soom 
strange. That which is destined to ponotrato and 
inspire ovary uationdity must not have been evolved 
in the study. It must have been tested and matured 
in the life of 0 people. But agam: that which is to 
combine with every nationality, satisfying the special 
needs of each, must not be inseparably bound to any 
one nation. “ Bom of the nation and rising above it” 
—must not this be tho formula of that whioh is destined 
for all nations? But I am myself the first to admit 
that such considerations as ^ese are is no way con¬ 
clusive. The true appeal lies to history; and to history, 
therefore, we will submit the question. Tho answer, 
as it seems to me, is clear enough; and with a view 
to it I may now describe the narrowor limits of the 
subject I have already indicated in general terms. We 
are to examine, Th« connection heiwicn ih$ Mmversal 
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one? the national nfymf ae fitrnukm^ the eiq>lanation 
and the meaeure of their nmvereaiiem. 

One more word of introduction. The complete treat¬ 
ment of my subject »ould require far more time than 
we have at our disposal and would quite exceed my 
powote. Every student of religious history is oom- 
pollod by tho nature of his studies eometimes to venture 
upon ground that he dare not exactly call his own; 
but naturally he makes such excursions as seldom as 
possible, and in any case return to his own 

household gods. Ton will, I am sure, pemit me to 
observe this rule, with which, moreover, my personal 
inclinations are in harmony. The oonnection between 
Ohristisnity and Israelitism will accordingly be my 
main subject, and will be set forth at length, while 
Buddhism and Islam will detain us only for a much 
shorter time, and we shall chiefly note those points 
from which, by resemblance or contrast, we may hope 
for some illostration of the origin of Christianity. I 
shall by this means also escape the danger of repeating 
what has already been aaid so admirably from this 
chair on Buddhism,^ or of anticipating the future treat¬ 
ment of Mohammed end his i^igion. 

The order I shall follow is that of reversed chrono¬ 
logy. We shall thus be enabled to begin with Islam, 
ooncerning the* origin of which we are beet informed, 

* LMtons on the Origin Gravtii of FUli^on u illnitnt«d 
by aonu Point* in tbe History of Tndi*o Boddhiwa. By T. W. 
Ebysd)*rids. (The Hibbert Lootnm, 1681.). 
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and our treatment of wHch may be licked on to the 
remarks already made on the difiorexico of opinion as 
to the plaoe that should be assigned to it. 


How often hoe tho wish boen expressed that reoords 
of tlie rise of Buddhism and Christianity oould hayo 
been preservod as oertoin and as accurate os those that 
relate to Mohammed and the origin of Islam 1 Bonanza 
rsfereaoe to ^‘that strange speotaolo of a religion com* 
ing into being in the clear light of day/^' is in erery 
mouth. And we have in truth reoson to be thaukfiil. 
The authentioity of the Qorin, with a few trifling 
ozoeptioDS, is above suspicion. And by the side of 
Mohammed’s preaching, preserved in the Ck)r 4 n, we 
have the traditions about his person which have beon 
handed down authentioated by the testimony on which 
they rest, and which go back to his own immodiate 
surroundings. The biography of the prophet is later, 
but still it is relatively ancient, it rests upon materials 
yet older than itself, and, above all, it oan he tested by 
the authentic documents. What more, in reason, oan 
we require ? 

But, alas I the thirst for certain knowledge is not 
easily quenched. We know much, but we would &m 
know more. And the feet is, that our information is 
most defective just at the very points whore it would 


^ Etndee d'Hutoira Beligi^uw, p. 230. 
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be most v&Iuftble. The tradition ie coloured throughout 
bj the dogmatio couTictione of the fint bdieren, ajid 
ie oftea open to the grapest euepidon. Aad the Qorin ? 
Sprenger has called it ^<a book with seven seala.^’^ 
JiA showing what iBlam m, it msj leave Dothu^ to be 
deeixod in point of cleameea, and may even su^ from 
over fulness; hut as soon as we by to follow hloham- 
mod in his devolopment, the confused mass of i^rela- 
tions constantly £uls us. This or that saying would 
give us the tight we want, did we but know where to 
place it Behind this or that passage an important 
foot obviously lies ooneealed, but who shall unveil it 
for us? 

Our present task is to define the relation of Moham- 
med^s preaching to the religion of the Arabs. Can we 
aooomplieh it with adequate oeitainty? hlohammod 
preached tho one and in so doing combated the 
polytheism of the great majori^ of his people. So &r 
of 00 UI 96 all is clear. But no sooner do we pass beyond 
this generality than we are assailed by doubt, and find 
a wide dirersi^ of opinion even amongst the historians 
of Mohammed. 

Let os first listen to the prophet himself. More 
than once he declares that his object is simply to 
reetoro the religion of Abraham,^’ the father of Ish* 
mael, and therefore the ancestor of the Arabs. Be¬ 
lievers (bow down and prostrate yourselves and worship 


^ Das Lobsc uod die Lehn das Mobunipsd, Sand I 5. xr. 
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your Lordj and work rigkteouaness, that ye may fare 
wall; and do valiantly in the cause of Allah as it 
behoveth you to do for Him. He bath clooted yon, and 
hath not laid on yon any hardship in religion, (nothing 
hut) tho religion of yonr fethor Abraham. Ho hath 
named yon tho Moalema, horetoforo and now, that tho 
apostle (of Allah) may he a witness against you, and 
that ye may bo witnesses against the Kxt of mankind.” ^ 
Abraham, with IshmaeVs aseistanco, hod built tho house 
of Allah, the Ka’ha, and hod prayed to. his Lord, oven 
then, for such a prophet as afterw(U*ds appeared in 
Mohammed; 0 our Lord I acoopt (this temple) frmn 

ua, for thou art ho who hearoth and knowoth. 0 our 
Lord I make us Moslems (resigned) to thoo, and our 
poatority a Moslem people; and teach us our holy rites, 
aud turn to us, for thou art he that tumeth, the meroi* 
M. 0 our Lord I raise up among them an apostle from 
their midst, who may rehearse thy signs unto them, 
and teach them in the book end wisdom, and purify 
thorn: of a truth thou art the mighty, the wisel”* 
Thus Mohammed appears as the vindicator of an age-old 
tradition. Arabia had strayed away fram it; Jews and 
Christians had failed to keep it pure; AUoh had sent 
him, Mohammed, to restore it to its original purity and 
to make all men Moslems even as Abraham was. 

Without accepting this theory in its entirety, as set 

> 8u»*xii 76—78; cf. ii. 124, I39j iii. 89; it. 124; tI 162; 
Xi?- 40, 41 j xvi 124. 

• Sow ii 121—128. 
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forth in the Qorin, scholan are generally diepoeed to 
allow a conaiderable degree of traOi to it The reoog- 
nition of Allah taila, the one enpremely exalted Gbd, 
ia enppoeed to lie at the baaia of Arebian polytheisru. 
In all that Mohammed »ye of Abraham, the friend of 
Allah, ^ the father of the Arabo, and the founder of the 
sanctuary of the Qorauhitee, he reproducee (aooording 
to this theory) the beliefs of his contemporanes,'amonget 
whom were aome who had rejeoted the idolatry of the 
groat mass of their countrymen even before Mohammed. 
Bissatisded with Judaism and Christianity and seeking 
eome better religion, these men are represented as 
hsTing found what they sought in the m ilia of Ibra¬ 
him.’^ There is a well-known story, told by Moham¬ 
med’s esriiest biographer, Ibn Ishiq, that in tho days 
of ignorance four of the Qoraishites had withdrawn 
from participation in a feast in honour of the idols 
and agreed together that they would set ofr in search 
of the true faith. One cd them, Waraqa, thought he 
had found it in Christiania; another, Zaid ibn Amr, 
reoognised and preached, even before Mohammed, the 
religion of Abraham.^ This story U admitted to hare 
rather too romantio an air to pass for p\ire history; 
but it is true enongh, we are told, that befbre the pro¬ 
phet cane forward there were already Eangfi^ a word 
which &e Qorin loves to employ with referenoe to 
Abraham, and which, acocudingly, Mohammed also 

1 8am iv. 1S4. 

f Ito Ith&k sd WiiitaaleM, p. 143; Spnogor, Le. Baod L 31 £ 
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applies to Mmself.^ His religion, if this he tnio, was 
the natural prodnot of Arab culture at the stage which 
it had now reached. It was the seoret thought and 
wish of the best of his eontecaporaries to which he 
sueoeeded in giTing expression. The immoral prao> 
tioes whioh he steznl7 forhad in tho name of Allah— 
drunkenness, the ill-treatment of women, tho slaughtor 
of female children—had, accordingly, boon combated 
by others already. Islam, then, was a moral as well 
as a religious rofonnation, and under either aspect aliko 
it reToals its connection with the national life of tho 
Arahs.^ 

Now, can this view be adopted ? Its intrinsic pro¬ 
bability might be matter for disoueaiozi; but there is 
one ^ot wHoli ImperatiTely forbids us to accept It as 
true. If the conception of Abraham, the monotheist, 
the ihther of lahmael and the founder of the Ea’ba, 
bad really been familiar to the Arabs at the beginning 
of tho seyenth century after Christ, then Hohanuned 
would neoesearily have proclaimed it from the first, or 
at any rate would not have oontradiofed it. But what 
arc tho facts? We can show from the Qorin itself 
that the prophot’s ideas about Abraham underwent a 
remarkable change in the course of years, and that his 
theory of “the millaof Ibrahim’’ is of rery late origin. 
Permit me to lay a few texts, which demonstrate this, 
before you. Observe, in the fust place, that lahmael, 

^ SoniiL iv. 124; vi. 162; vil 72, tsL infra, p- 12. 

^ Boavortih Smith, Lc. p. 102; cf. 6 sqq. 
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as the eldest eon of Abraham, is an easential element 
in the traditioiial conception. Nov the name of Ishmael 
certainly occiua in the earlier Snras. Bat Mohammed 
does not knov, at first, that he is a son of Abnham. 
He mentioxu him after Moses and before Idris (Ls. 
Enoch) as ^'a prophet, tns to his promise, vho en* 
joined prayer and aImjgiTing on his people, and was 
well-pleasing to his Lord.”' Elsewhere he is men¬ 
tioned, with Job, Idris and Dhul-Eefl—an nnlmown 
worthy—as a model of patience and perseverance.^ 
In another plaoe, Abraham, Isaac and Jaoob are all 
named together, while TAmaoJ only cornea afterwards 
and in conjunction with B]j#h# and Dhu’l-Kefi again.^ 
It is still more significant that, in another passage, 
Isaac and Jacob are giren as sons to Abraham, and 
are followed by a whole string of prophets, amongst 
whom Ishmael appears in the company of Elisha and 
Jonah.^ Now if, after ell this, we find Ishoiael else¬ 
where mentioned as Isaao's elder brother,^ we oan only 
suppose that this represents a later conception in Mo¬ 
hammed’s mind. 

The inferences which these texts would in themselTes 
justify find oonfirmstion elsewhere, for the prophet is 
not consistent with himself in regard to Ahiaham 
either. It is a question whether, at first, he even 


t Sut xLl 56, 66. 

^ Son xxxriii 66, 45. 

< Stinii 127; xit. 40, 41. 


* Spt* rri. $5. 

* Sins ti 54, 8$k 
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knew that Isaac was his son; * and when he had fonnd 
this out, it is certain that for some time he regarded 
Jacob as Isaao^s brother.^ Ahrahsm already occupied 
a high place in his estimation. More than once he 
mentions “the hook-roUs of Abraham and Moses,” or 
“of Moses and Abraham;”* hut what he meaut by 
the ospressioxL is not clear. Bprcnger’s conjooturos 
on the subject are oxtromely hazardous, and in some 
reepoots oro certainly false.* Probably wo should 
simply infer that Mohammed had heard somothiug of 
Abraham’s preaching to his kinsfolk, and of the law of 
Mosos, and that he oonooirod the former, after the 
analogy of the latter, as set down in writing. So 
much is certain, that he saw in Abruhom a fkithful 
servant of Allah, who boro witness to his fkith in 
oppoflition to his relatives and in spite of the danger 
to which it exposed him, and who received glorious 
promises in reward.* But however warmly Mohammed 
may speak of Abraham, he has, as yet, no notion of 
essignmg a special place to him, or bringing him into a 
wholly exceptional relation either to the Arabs or to 
bimsolf, the preacher. Abraham is on$ of the many 

> Suja li. 24 •qq.; zr. 61 aqq.; cf. rxxTii 11 iqq, Sm C. Snouck 
HnTg»iy«, Hot Mokkunsobs feMt bL 81. Thl* wthor'i aaTMti- 
gfttio&s form the bMii of my own. 

> 8ui» VL 74 eqq.; xl 78 eqq.; xix. 42 sqq.; xxi. 53 eqq.; 
nix 15 eqq. 

• Su» ItzzTii 19, liiL 87. 

* Seo Koto I at tbe end of the toIuzm. 

^ See the putage* tlreedj citod. 
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prophets, one of the most eminent it is troe, hnt 
nothing more. 6o ^ is he, m jet, from passing as the 
founder of that Islam which Mohammed proclaims, 
that on one occasion he is placed among the disciples 
of Noah.^ So fer is Mohammed, as yet, from regarding 
him as the preacher of monotheism to his Arahien 
posterity, that he more than onoe decUrea himself to 
he the first messenger of Allah to the Arahs.* Nay, 
his assurance, We have given them no books m which 
to study deeply, nor have we sent any one to them 
before thee, charged with warnings,’’ is preceded by 
the words: ** When our distLoot signs (le. the veraes 
of the Qorhn) are recited to them, they say, ^He 
(Mohammed) is merely a man who would frin pervert 
you from your fathers’ religion.’”* “Tour fathers* 
religion I but was not Mohammed oome for the verv 
purpose of restoring what Ahiahtm and Ishmael had 
established? Unquestionably this is what he himself 
afterwards declared; but those whom be introduces as 
speaking in this passage have not the least suspicion, 
as yet, of anything of the kind. And this is equivalent 
to saying that he himself had not yet thought of it* 
Whence, then, “the milla of Ibnhim”? We have 


’ Siuft zzxm ei: “ of his (2Ttih*6) ihfa wm ThtthtBL” 

* don xzsiL i; xxai?. 4S ; zzxvi 5. Ct SoMck EotrnM 
Lo. hL 53. 

* Sots xxxiT. 42, 45; e£ ii 165. 

* ObctfT* slso the ahtokOt contndietioii betweea MoJuauned'i 
raligica ttd thst of Ihe oobelwren" in Son eix. 
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only to read with oafe the texts in whioh it is men¬ 
tioned, end we shall find the answer to onr question. 
It is well known that Mohammed kept the Christians, 
and still more the numerous Jews who were settled in 
his fatherland, steadily in view. For a long time he 
hoped that both, but espooially the Jews, would rooog- 
nise bim. In this expcotation he found himself at last 
disappointod; but evon then ho oouldnot oomplotoly 
sever himself from them. Ho could not and would not 
deny that Allah had luvealed himself to them too by 
Moses and other prophets. Thus he felt the seed of a 
formula which would express what was common to 
himsolf and thorn on the one band, and what sovorod 
him from thorn on the other. This formula ho found 
in ^'the milla of Ibrahim,” the great mas of God 
who was reverenced by hU opponeuto as well as him¬ 
self but who was not one of them, being rathor, as 
Mohammed oonstantly reminds us,^ ^‘neither Jew 
nor Christian.” As a preacher of this ^‘milla,” 
Mohammed could still recognise the divine origin of 
the sacred books of Jew and Christian, though ho 
secured the right of rejecting whatever ho disapproved 
of in them, or, as be prefers to put it, in the Jewish 
or Christian reading and interpretatiori of them.^ The 
formula, then, answers so completely to the needs of 


I 8an iL 184; ui. 60, and eUawhere. 

* Coapara TV. Muir, The Corin, its OoTopoution snd Teaohing, 
•nd the Testiingny U bean to tho Holy Scriptvusa, pp- 289 eqq., with 
the texts there tiMd. 
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thd time and its polemical exigenciee, that we liave no 
heeitation in deriTing it from them, and have not the 
least ocoieioQ to look for its origm either in the actual 
history or in the Arabic conceptioiu of it The fact 
that it is only in the later Suraa that Ishmael appears 
as the ancestor of the Arahs and the joint founder of 
the Ka^ba oan only oondrm us in our judgment. 

The opinion, then, that came to re« 

awaken and to restore what already existed amongst 
his people, if only as a frint reminisoence of a distant 
past, finds no support in the Qoran, when read in the 
light of onticism. But it is another question whether 
—independently of him and indeed before him—a 
band of devout Arabs had been formed whoso ideas 
he adopted, and, throwing the weight of his prophetic 
authority into the scale, succeeded in bringing home to 
his contemporaries. But who in the world were these 
t'hanyfi” so often regarded as his teachers and prede* 
cessors ? I dare not undertake to solve this riddle; but 
I do not shrink from eaying that the answer most in 
favour at present is difficult, nay impoeaihle, to reoonoile 
with the use of the word “ banyfin the Qoria There 
Abraham is called a '^hanyf,^’^ and—ae we should 
ej^jcot after that—Mohammed alao. AlUh says to him: 

Set thou tby face then, as a hanyf, towards the roll* 
gion which AJUh has made, and for which be has made 
mankind.^’’ A sectarian name, as hanyf is commonly 


* 8ar« ii 120; iiL SO, 89; ir. 124; tL 79, 162; rri 121, 124. 
’ Sara xxx. 29; c£ x. 106. 
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supposed to he, miglit eonoeivably liaye been adopted 
hj tihd prophet himself^ hut that he should have applied 
it to Abraham is very hard to believe. The improba- 
boKty becomes still greater if *‘hanyfis rightly sup¬ 
posed to have been a name originally given in reproach, 
meaning “apostate” or “impious,” and after wards, 
like so many others, adopted as a title of honour by 
those Against whom it was hurled. In this case how 
could Hohammed, when speaking of Abraham, de¬ 
scribe him more closely and as it were commend him 
to his hearers, by declaring: “ Verily he was a leader, 
obedient to Allah, a han^y not one of those who deny 
God's unity”?' Elsewhere too ho desoribos the true 
religion os “the milla of Ibrahim, iht hanyf, for he 
was not of them who deny Qod^s unity.”* Here at 
any rate no traoe remains of the unfhvourable signiil- 
oation the word is supposed originally to have had. 
For my own part, I cannot escape the suspicion that 
when we refer to the hanyfb of tradition in expla¬ 
nation of texts in the Qotin, wo are guilty of a 
vrr«p«v and that in reality the name assigned 

in the tradition to Mohammed’s supposed predoces* 
sons is simply borrowed from the Qorin. They are 
called “hanyfs” because Abraham is so called in the 
QorAn, and because it is “the mi lTe of Ibrahim” 
that they are represented as seeking, or even, like 
Zaid ibn Amr, as actually finding and openly pro- 


' Suiaxvi laij at m. * 8a»Ti ISA 
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When once Mohammed had identified hie 
reUgion vith the faith of the patriarch, wae it not 
a historical necessity that pre-Mohammedans should 
conform in Moslem tradition to the type of Abraham? 
This expUixu the name they bear. We are certainly 
not justified in relegating these predeoeasors to the 
region of myth, or even in denying their influence on 
Mohammed’s derelopment. But whenever the records 
concerning them reflect the oonrictions of thoee to 
whom we owe them, we must set them aside as imhis- 
torical.^ What remains after this is certainly insuffi* 
dent to make us regard Islam as the result of a national, 
though not ttzuTersal, longing for something 
better m the matter of religion. If such a need was 
felt at ill, it was only in a very small circle and in a 
Tory small degree. In one word—remove Mohammed, 
and neither Islam, nor anything like it, oomes into 
existence. 

Perhaps this oonclusion strikes some of my hearers 
as rathe; strange. Is not so high an estimate of Mo¬ 
hammed’s personal oontribution to the production of 
Islam inoonsistent with the want of originalify that we 
are accustomed, not unfairly, to ascribe to him? And 
yet yon will readily grant that there ia no necessary 
contradiction here. As for Mohammed, we resolve 
him into his factors, so to speak, and thus explain him; 
but we cannot e^lain lalam withoot him, If I might 


* Ctl^otsU 
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for a moTuent separate those elements which in reality 
never appear except in combination, 1 should say; 
Islam is in a high degree, and far more than most 
other religions, the product not of the time or of the 
people, but of the pemonality of its founder. But for 
all that, the founder was not a oroativo genius, or at 
least was so in a much less degree than others who wore 
yet supported and diaven on by thoxr surroundings tax 
more than he. Forznit me to work out this thought in 
greater det^. But do not expect more than a rapid 
sketch, simply intended to place the well-known facta 
in what appears to me to bo their true light. 

Lot us begin by laying down what must furnish tho 
point of departure in every attempt at an explanation: 
Mohammed’s nature was truly religious. To deny, or 
even oooosionally to forget, that the deity was to him 
the supreme reality, under the power of which and 
in oommunion with which he was oonsoious of stand¬ 
ing,—-this appears to me the grossest injustice. No 
reaearohes as to bis physical constitution or his human 
teachers must tempt us to lose sight of this &ot. It 
beams forth from his life-history, especially in the years 
before the flight, On more than one tight royal pas¬ 
sage of the Qorin It stands visibly impressed. He 
who^to take one instance out of many—could thus 
'describe the faithful and put these words into their 
mouths, was in truth a genuine ohild of religion him- 
-self: ‘‘To Allah belongs the dominion over the heav^ 
and the earth, and Allah hath power over all things. * 
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Yerily, in the creetioa of heftyeo and e&rth, and in the 
Buccesaion of night and dn;, are signa to them who 
have a heart; who standing, sitting and reoUning, bear 
God in mind, and mnae on the creation of heaTon and 
earth (and say), < 0 our Lord I thou hast not created 
this in vain. Thine be the glory 1 Keep ue ^om the 
torment of the Fire ! 0 onx Xx>rd I thou shalt surely 
put them to shame whom thou dost oast into the Fire, 
and the wrong«doers have none to help them. 0 our 
Lord f we have heard the voioe of one calling, who 
called us to the faith, ^ Believe ye on your Lord! ’ and 
we have believed. 0 onr Lord 1 forgive ua then our 
sins, and hide onr transgresaioog for ns and let ns die 
with the li^teous I 0 otir Lord 1 give us then wha( 
thou hast promised us by thine apostles, and put ua 
not to shame on the day of the resurrection 1 Ysnly 
thou wilt not fail in thy promise l”’^ 

There wore other religious natures in Arabia in the 
last yean of the aixth oentory, but amongst them all 
there was but the one Mohammed who rose up as a 
preacher and reformer of religion. ‘What was it that 
Btined him to the task? If we are to accept the tes¬ 
timony of the Oorin, the answer is not donbtftiL It 
was the grief and indignation aroused by the religions 
condition of his contemporaries, their polytheism, their 
superstition, their often eceptical and irreverent atti¬ 
tude towards the higher powers which they professed 


^ 6scftui 18S—m 
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to Tocogube. Others might be religious vithout breaks 
ii^ vith these fortos of their times, inspiring them by 
their own devoatness or letting them pass for just 
what they were; but to him they were a them in the 
flesh, a blasphemy against God that roused bis whole 
soul to protest The rise of this feeling is the mystery 
of his iudividuality, and as such cannot bo wholly 
unveiled. But how it may ha^^e sprung up and been 
stimulated can be pointed out readily enough. Even 
before any impulse came from without, dissatis&otion 
with the religion of the people may have been seated 
in his sotd. Hohammed was a Bomite of the Semites. 
And this implies, not indeed, as some have maintained, 
that he was a monotheist by nature and as it wore by 
inetmot, but that he was predisposed to beoomo a 
monotheist. The fundamental thought of all Bemitio 
religions is the reoognition of the Lord and Buler of 
nature and all her phenomena; the key-note of Semitic 
piety is submission to the divine power, bowing itself 
in awe to the very dust. In the one no less titan in 
the other lies the germ of a protest against that multi* 
plioity of the gods which is neoessarily aooompanied 
by a limitetiozL of the dominion of each, and which 
dividee and therefore weakens the dread they inspire, 
it remains questionable, however, whether this Semitio 
predisposition alone would have enabled Mohammed 
to disoem with perfect clearness the shortoomings of 
the popular religion. But he was not left to himself. 
In his own land and on his mercantile expeditions he 
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came into contact with Chiistkas and 'Jew&, whoso 
faith challenged the natLonal tradition hy the Tory 
fact of difiering from it. Uoreover the Jews, eepe- 
oially, offered Mohammed, in their monotheiam, the 
yerj thing after which hie eoul wae thirsting. Tesl 
^ Lord whom thef worshipped was worthy of his 
and of all men’s adoration. The worship of other 
powers itt*plaoe of Kim was an infringement of his 
majesty, a national sin which would be punished hero 
and hereafter I 

Thus, we nay suppoee, the impulse was giren. 
Amidst dire sfrtigglee, oTersfraining his nerroua sjs* 
tem and brealdng into risions and other deloctcns of thO 
sensesj the conviction ripened within him that he wae 
called to bear witness, at Mecca in the first instance, 
to the Only One who has no other at his aide. In its 
further development, his preaching was still determined 
both in matter and form by Judaism, or rather by the 
little which he knew of it at first and only gradually 
supplemented. To Judaism we may trace the main 
features of bis eschatology. It was under Jewish in¬ 
fluence that he framed the monl demands which he 
pressed on his hearers in the name of Allah witii 
an emphasis and seal that command our admiration. 
Indeed, his whole mission was really a copy of the 
past revelation tc the Jewish people, to which the 
sacred books bore witeeea. The apostle, the prophet 
of Allah, is a reproduction of Israel’s great leaders^ 
and the Qorin which he produces is a countejpart oi 
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“the Book” vhioh Jews acd Christiana alike reoog* 
sired and reraresced ae the foundation of their religioSf 
and whioh indeed th 67 almost deided. Thia last point 
we must ©speoially keep in Tiew. TThat a largo place 
is oooupied in the Oorin hy praise of the Qorlm itsolf 1 
How often and how emphatioally are tho Arabs re¬ 
minded of their priviloge in now possoesing, in “ the 
signs’’ which are shown them, that is in the vorses of 
the QorAn, the word of Allah himself, yielding no whit 
to the saored books of those who profess other religions, 
nay, exalted high above them I From the beginning, 
and with unabated vigour throughout, the attention is 
£xed upon this. In one of tho carliost Suras the ^^ues- 
tion is asked: 

" What hath oomo to them (the opponents) that they believe 
not^ 

And that, when the Qot4q is reoited to them, they adore 
nott 

Nay, the unbelievers dare to oall it a lie I 
Blit Allah koowfiCh theii coocealed hatred: 

Bring thou them the tidings of woful punishment 

And elsewhere, in a passage dating ftom the same 
period: 

“Nay, I swear it by the setting of tbs stars,— 

And that, if ye will but know it, is a mighty oath,— 

That this is the exalted Qordn, 

Written in the book that is hidden (with Allah): 

Let none touoh it but the purifed; 

It is a revelation of the Lord of the worlds"* 


^ Son Ixxziv. 
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Fo leaa a cpne than Allah himaelf ddcUrea: '^'W'e hard 
made the Qoi4n come down to jon aa a revelation 
from on high.”^ Nay, he eweara «by the glorious 
Qorin.”* Preqaent allnsiotts an likewise made to 
the language, of which Allah now for the first time 
avails himself.* Nothing is dearer, therefore, than 
that Mchsmmed himself assigns to the Qorin its place 
in the list of sacred books. It is true that he did not 
reduce it in its entirety to writing, that he took no 
steps to make others do so, and did not even approve 
of its being done at sU. One of his biographers 
turns it thns: It was hie deore that the word of Allah 
should live in the hearte of men.* Doubtless it was. 
But we must not suppose from this that he was content 
with the mere upholding of his principles, and gladly 
left it to the heart and head of the believers to work 
them out and apply them. Such reliance on the inde* 
•pendence of his followers is inoondstant with the place 
which he assigns to himself and his revelations. It 
was to their memory that he trusted, and this he might 
safely do. * Ferlu^ too, he was not withont fear that 
the written Qorin might become the subject of con¬ 
tention and so lead to disonion. But nevertheless the 
Qor&n was and continued to be the word of AlUK in 


I Son Ixrvi 33. * Ssn L L 

• Sura zliT. 58, “ia ynt ksgosgef xii 3; xiii 87; b. 131, 

4nd elsewhera, ''»a An^ QaciiL’* 

* Spranger, Le. IlL S. xliL 
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ti© strictest sense^ and was intended to exercise aJl 
the authority with which its origin clothed it 

“ The kernel of Judaism, transplanted to ijabiao 
soil”—such a description of Islam, considered in its 
essence, would not he far from the truth. Yet in one 
respect the definition would be incomplote and would 
give a wrong impression; for it would make it eoom 
as though Mohammed had his eye ezolusivoly on his 
own people and was oontentod with the roll of prophet 
of the Arabs. Originally he may really have aimed at 
nothing more. There are places in the Qorin which 
confine his activity within these limits, which represent 
him as the first apostle of Allah to the people of 
Arabia, as one in whom that people had at last obtained 
what had long ago been granted to other nations—a 
prophet out of its midst.^ But these texts are thrown 
into the shadow by a number of utteranoes which 
extend his mission to all men without distinction. 
*‘The Qordn,” we road, ‘‘of a truth is no other than 
a warning to all oreaturee.”^ And elsewhere: “We 
have not seat thee to mankind at large otherwise than 
to preach and warn; but most men understaad not.”^ 
We shall presently meet with other passages equally 
clear; but meanwhile we may remember that the literal 
acceptance of this “misrion to all mankind” is abeo» 
Intely demanded by Mohammed’s deeds, which are 

^ See the pfisugee cited od p. 17, note 3. 

> Sort zjxTiiL B7, literally, for the worlds." 

• Sort xrdt. 27, • 
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sorely tKe beet commentaiy <m hia vorde. In t^Ld 
eeTenth year of the Hejra (628 A-D.) he deepatched 
ds emissariee with dx almost identical letters directed 
to os many princes, iimting them to recognise him aa 
a prophet and to embrace lelam. Become a Koalem 
and thou art eared. Beoome a Moslem and An«h 
gireth thee a two-fold reward.” Thus he wrote to the 
Byzantine emperor Hmtcliua, amongst othen, and to 
the king of Persia.^ We oan hardly imagine that ho 
expected any practical reeult from this etep. It was 
probably taken with a riew to its effect on the Arabs 
rather than for the oonreraion of these foreign pmoes. 
But in any case this aotion testiffee to a luurersalism 
as complete and oonscious as we oonld woU imagine. It 
was the whole world known to him which he claimed 
for Islam by his meeecngera. As a prophecy of what 
was actually to take place within a few years, 
deed is remarkable enough, but no lees so as rerealing 
what he himself intended, and considered feasible. 

These iar-reaching olaims, howsTer, were in reality 
less strange than they seem at ffrsi When we beoome 
aot^uainted with Mohammed’s conceptions of the history 
of the past, we soon perceire that he could not well 
hare giveu himself any lower position or assigned 
any more contracted deetination to his religion. His 
horizon ie anything bat extended. The Bible and 
the Jewish haggada are hie authoritiee for uniTerBal 

* W. Moij, The Lifs of hfthooiot, IT. 49—60 ; Sprengor, L o. 
1112910. 
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history; and ttat hietory oonaiets essentially in the 
preaching of AUaVs apostles, its regection hy those to 
whom it is Jireoted, and Allah^s ohastfsements of tlie 
stubborn ones. Ono family and one religion” might 
have been the epitome of Mohammod's yiew of history. 
Owfimily, orif yon will ons /eopfe(“oinmah”}:—that 
was his point of doparturo, and it nevor ooased to ho 
his ideal. The splitting np into nations was falling 
away from AJlah^a original ordioanoo.' Ow religion 
(‘<dln”) had therefore existed originally, had been 
preached by each successire prophet to his own people,^ 
and was now proolaimed anew by Mohammed in all 
its pniity, in opposition to the onors of “the people 
of the booh.”* Mohammed himsolf, according to tho 
well-known expression of the QorAn, is *‘tho apostle 
of Allah, th4 i4al of iho prophtU.^^^ But this implies 
that be has a message for all men without distinotion- 
The limitation of his mission to the Arabian tribes 
would hare been, nndor such a conooption of history, 
equiyalent to the renunciation of his prophetic self- 
consoiousness. 

A message to all without distinotion. But how ill 
do the contents of Islam answer to such a destinyl 
"We shall not make it a reproach to Mohammed that he 
nsTer deliberated with himself as to what could meet 


' Son ii 200. x 30. 

• Bora X «; jttx 46, and alaewhew. 

• Sura xd. 08; xxiiii, 61 ^ Sua 40. 
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wauls of all, and what might therefore prove accept* 
able to all. *What leligtona founds ever went bo to 
work ? But thin we maj lay to hia acoount^leee as a 
fault than as a striking evidenoe of spiritual umoaturity 
—that the difference between the national and the 
nnivereal had never entered into his mind^ so that 
he could see no diAculty in laying upon Persians 
and Greeks what was ezclnsiTely adapted for Arabs. 
And this, again, is connected with what I might cell 
the arfi(/tctal <// /iiam. Hobammed madt Islam 
out of elements which were vnpplied to very 
largely from outside, and which had a whole his* 
tory behind them alieady, so that he oonld take them 
up as they were withoot further etabondioii. The 
sifting of the national from the nniver^ which was 
accomplished in other instancea in and by the life 
of the people, had not taken place in the preparation 
of Islam. Inasmuch as Mohammed places himself in 
the line of Qod^s previons rereUtions to Israel and to 
the Christians, and appears as completing them and 
Betting the seal upon them, nothing is wanting to the 
nniversalism of his own prophetic consoiousnms; 
yet in hli religion itself^just because of its origm—* 
we miss the true character of muTersalisizu 

Bnt we must go still ftirther. It is not only hloham* 
med^B person in its entirely, not only his antecedents 
and genend culture, that are reflected in the religion 
thus put together and determine its special idiaracter. 
Beyond all there is something in Islam—nay, there 
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is muoli—tliAt is simply arbitjary. The imforeseaa 
and intrinsically incalcnlable plays no small part in 
it. The changing political relaUons, the oiioamstaiices 
of the prophet’s lile» and, alas! his passions also, his 
Tdngeanoe and his sensual dosires, leave their mark 
on the word of Allah that be preaches,—the word 
which, when onoe it is spoken, he will lay not only 
upon Arabia, hut upon all tho world I Examples, 
it is notorious, meet us everywhere. Porhaps the 
clearest, and certainly the most important for the 
later development of Islam, is the exalting of tho 
Ka’ba to the position of the central sonotnary, and 
the assumption of pilgrimages to it and to the other 
saorod places at Mekka amongst the religious duties of 
the Moslem.^ It need hardly be said that the usages 
of the hajj stand in no real oonneotion with Islam, or 
rather that they are in direct oontradiotion with it. 
It has been truly said: The veneration of the blaok 
stone is in such glaring oontradiotion with the Moslem’s 
otherwise pure oonceptiona of God, that a reoonoiliation 
can only be effected by the most far-fetohed theories, 
and even then inxperfeotly.” ^ We must not insist upon 
our own ideas of decency, beauty and harmoniousness, 
as the only standard. We do not forget the words 
with which Burton closes his account of the last scene 
of the pilgrimage: have seen the religious cere¬ 

monies of many lands, but never—nowhere—aught so 


' SesNotoin. 


^ Spnngsr, l.o. II. 346. 
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BolemB, 80 impressive, as this sp©otacle.”> We heartily 
aasect when he forbids \a to pronounce a hanh ;udg* 
ment on the pilgrimage, and shows ns how the devont 
feelings of the heart find satisfaction in its eeremonxea.* 
The religious disposition is bdeed ineradicable. It 
©an give its consecration to all tha* is fiivolous, and 
©an find nourishment b all that is incomprehensible. 
But none the less it remains a &ct that the hajj, as 
celebrated by Mohammed himeelf b the tenth year of 
the Eejra, and as kept up to this day, was from the 
first, and is now yet more eon^icuoualy, a fiagment 
of bcomprehensible heathenism taken up undigested 
bto lalam. Ton may tell me that Mohammed oould 
not help it; that he himself was too deeply attached 
to the Ea’ba and its belongbga to be able to relmq^uish 
them: that he oould not be expected to rob his fol- 
lowers of what they had held doar and sacred from 
*theu: ohildho^. 1 shall not contradiot you. But that 
is not the matter tt issue. Why should he not seek 
satisfaction for his own and his followers’ religious 
needs wherever he thought he oould find it? But 
when he exalts the impulse of his own heart bfo a 
duty for all mankind, we can hardly acquiesce. This 
a the caprice of the religious founder. It is indivi¬ 
duality erecting ihself as universality, and to 

rule where it onght to s er ve . 

* F«»oiuI ITtfretiTo of * Pilgxiause to and 
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Those criticisms may perhaps striko you as thoorios 
affeotmg superiority to facts. What signifies all this 
oarpiDg at the uniTersalism of Islam, when weighed 
against the fact of its spread, first over all Arabia, then 
over a territory that soon equalled the Eoman empire 
in extent, sod presently lar suriwissod it ? I will not 
deny that tltis triumphal march through the world 
impresses the speetator. But, on the other hand, its 
amasing rapidity must itself oxoito our euspioion. And 
when wo go into details, wo see at once that, hero as 
elsewhere, more success is far from establishing the 
merits of a cause. The first conrorts, in this case, are 
an oxooption. It is impossible to doubt their sinoority. 
It is uo mean testimony to Jfohammod’s charoctor that 
so many of his earliest followers came from the oirolo 
of his immediate friends and relations. To Chadiia, 
who shared his life for so many years, he was, and 
oontinuod to bo till her death, the apostle of Allnh , 
But the number of bolioTors long remained extremely 
small. Even in the year of the flight there was no 
sign as yet of the future triumph of Islam. There is 
nothing whatever to show that Mohammed mot on 
oxistmg want or satisfied the longings of his people. 

It 18 true that from the settlement at Medina onwards 
his following gradually inoroases. But how ? There 
IS not a trace of enthusiasm or of spiritual awakening. 

It IS a matter for consideration and negotiation. It is 
a bargain—sometimes struck, moreover, underpressure 

of violmoe sad the instinct of seif.preservatioiL True 
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belieTere were not wanting. They were tiie cement 
that held the structure together. It was they who 
supported or restored it when it threatened to collapse. 
But the great mass remained atiangera at heart to the 
new religion. It was the prospect of plunder and 
conquest—a prospect which oould ^y be realised if 
all the tribes united under one banner—that made 
them embrace Islam. No doubt the ohaiacter of Ho^ 
hammod’s religion not only made this result possible, 
but actually provoked and stimulated it Its sobriety 
and simplicity recommended it to the praotioal and 
sceptical Arab. It oould be summed np in one brief 
formula, the two-fold oonfessioD, No god but Allah” 
and Mohammed his prophet” And even when 
aocepted more seriously and expanded more tiUly, 
Islam retained the same character of oonciaenesa and 
definiteness. Every one knew what it meant. Bell- 
gious duties were soon clearly defined and rsdnoed to 
the well'known five—the pillars of Islam. The Qot&q, 
only extant in one text after Othman's redaction, was 
the complete and exclusive book of AUaln The oon* 
secration of a whole people to such a system is no more 
snrphinng than the rapidity with which it spread. If 
you would win the great masset, give them the tmth 
in rounded fenu, neat and clear, in visible and tangible 
guise. This lesson is taught by all history, and not 
least by the first centnry of Islam. And if thia be so, 
then Islam’s victories, apart from tiis fisot that they 
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were prepared and partly carried out by force of arms, 
cannot be urged in proof of its universalism. 

But at point we are assailed by tbe fear that we 
may have been dealing unfairly after all. We remem* 
ber that the defeudera of ChrUtianity are nevor weary 
of appealing to “ the simplicity of the G^ 08 pol.” Is it 
fair, while admitting this appeal, to roproaoh Islam 
with what we call its meagreness? Must wo require 
it absolutely and from the outset to ombraoe every¬ 
thing? Is it not the highest praise that can bo given 
to any form of religion to say that it is rparked at once 
by simplioity and deflnitenesa ? Yes 1 but undor one 
condition: It must further, or if this is too much to 
require, at least it must not hinder, the freo spiritual 
development of man, in those direotiona in whioh.it 
makea no direot provision for his wants. Then, but 
then only, it may be universal in spite of ife limitations, 
and may prove a true blessing to mankind. 

Does Islam comply with this condition ? 

A. drat glance leaves the impression that Moham¬ 
med’s creation need not shrink from this test It 
seems to reepoot the oharacteristics of race and nation¬ 
ality, and to possess the power of adapting its develop¬ 
ment to special social and national peculiarities. For 
instance, do we not find (confining ourselves to in- 
oonteatable cases) a Feraian, a Hindoo, a Javanese 
variety of Islam ? And again, such a glance at the 
Mohammedan world appears to show us that it has 
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troeXj sought and found satUfacdon for those neodi 
which were taHj half recognued, if recognised at all, 
bj the primitiTe Islam. If the mjatic element was 
almost entirolj wanting at first, and if the pressure 
of the sense of sin was left unrelieved, Qufism and the 
belief in the mediation of Mohammed himself and of 
the saints so assiduously honoured, filled up the gap. 
And lastly, Moelem theology seems to bear witness 
to Islam’s capacity for development; for it has been 
asserted, not unreasonably, that the Moslem theology 
will bear comparison with the Christian, and need not 
yield to it either in boldness or in acumen. Is not aH 
this a speaking proof that the originat poverty of Island 
needed bat the magio touch of more fovourable sur« 
roundings and a higher intellectual development in 
order to be transformed into wealth? 

I have said that this is the jmpreeeion the Moslem 
world produces upon the superficial observer. And by 
putting it so, I have already implied my belief that 
closer inspection dieaipatea this first impression. It 
remains for me to attempt to justify this opinion, and 
to this attempt I must strictly confine myseU. I have 
not the meet distant intention of giving a history of 
Islam. In what relation does ite later development 
stand to its primitive obaiacter as already expounded ? 
Such is the aingLe question to which we must now 
direct our attention. 

The religious faith that has once struck root in thO 
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heart of a poopla never dies. Other conceptions that 
aro at wax with it find entrance, and seom as though 
they must cast it ont. But even under their dominion 
the old faith lives on, transformod indeed, subordinated 
to tho higher conception and assimilated by it, but by 
this very means proservod ft:om oomplota extinction, 
This proposition, which is supported by so many and 
such striking examples that it may almost ho wiled a 
law of religious dovolopmont, seems at first to find 
its full oonfirmation in the Moslem world. Islam, 
fth Vrt in its first ostablishment and in its permanent 
influence, has Mod, like every other religion, to root 
out all that its converts had previously believed, and 
all that, in aooordanoo with thoir beliefs, they had 
taken up into their manners and ouatoms. All this 
is in strict conformity with the general rule. It is the 
most natural thing in the world that in Persia, for 
instance, the old Zoroastrian fiuth, and in Hindustan 
the ideas native to the country, should gleam through 
the doctrine and the life of Moslems. But is this all ? 
The truth is, that in these and other countries where 
Islam has been introduced, it has not succeeded in 
assimilating those incongruous convjotioos and usages, 
in taking them up into its own sphere, in penetrating 
them with its own spirit They live on, preserving 
their original ohsracter, at most with a Moslem tinge 
cast over them, but for the most part not even reduced 
to a show of oonsistenoy with the system to which 
they theoretically belong. De Qobinesu—and we may 
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admit him as a competeat 'rntnaas to the present 'State 
of the East, withont accepting his views as to the 
origin of Mohammed's cooceptiona*—calls Islam 
voile tr^ leger, sous la garde duqnol iee opiiuons, lea 
dootrinsa, lee theories anciennee se sont tr^ais^menc 
maintenues et n'cnt absolumcnt rien perdu m de leur 
force, ni de leur And elsewhere, ^^Oomme 

Vislam, aveo see fomules vaguee et inoonsistantes, 
semhlait inviter tout te monde k le reoonnaltre, sans 
forcer personne k ahandonner lien de ce qu'il pensait, 
il est deveau oe que nous le voyons, le manteau com¬ 
mode, sous lequel s^ahrite, en se oao h a n t k peine, tout 
le pass^.” * And all this holds good in countries of 
which de Gohineeu can hardly have been thinking 
when he wrote these words. My own oountryman, 
Veth, with his intimate knowledge of the East-Indian 
Arohipslago, speaks of Islam, in his fine review of the 
religious condition of Jsva, as ** the official cloak that 
is stretched over native society,”* If a flap of this 
cloak he lifted here and there, the Buddhism brought 
to Java long ago by missionaries from Hindustan is 
revealed; and side by side, often in groteeque confusioa 
with it, the Siwm'sm brought by the Hindu colomsts 
from their fetherlaad;* and beneath it all lies the 

i Lea Y^ifinis at im phUoaophiaa dtoM TAsa Caxrtiaia (Sa H. 

1S86X p. 41 
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old popular ammistio belief that has really lost none of 
its force for the masses.^ Natute-vorahip and spirit- 
worship are still itu religion of the JaTsnese. Hindu 
and Mohanmedan elemonts h&To linked themselrea 
to them> and so that strange oomponnd has been formed 
ivhioh is not inappiopriately oalled ^‘Javanism.’’ It 
would be a completo mistake to regard this Javaoism as 
a Taiioty of Islam, with a national colouring. No doubt 
there aro in Java sincere boKevors in Islam, men who 
are Mohammedans in heart and soul, and who therefore 
detest the yoke of a Christian people. Their fasati* 
oism, constantly fired by colonists from Arabia and by 
pilgrims returning from Mokka, infectious too, like all 
fanaticism, by its very nature, might easily lay hold 
of the masses of the population, and cortainly makes 
them very dangerous subjects.^ But this infectiousness 
of the political idea of Islam is no proof of its spifitual 
supremacy; and emphatic evidence against that supre¬ 
macy is supplied hy the want of fkesiniilating power of 
which Javanism is a striking but far horn a solitary 
instance. It is true that no oandid judge of Islam 
will cite as a proof of its weakness its inability to 
regulate land tenure in Java by Mohammedan law,^ 
although Islam itself no doubt claims supremacy over 
all oivil matters; but when we see that on its own 

> &C. L SU T7. * Ibid. L 899 t». 

* Ibi^ L 949 T7. itTsidtsr would it bo fair to cito tbe dogODora* 
tion of tbo pillors" u a proof (hit lalaa biu not AttiUAod 
0upreniAe7 in Jatv 
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field of the spiritual life and the rdigious eonTictiooB 
it has to he content to plaj the part of a nantle that 
ooTon all unrigbteouaaees, and hj that Tffj meana 
sustains and defends it, then sordj ve haye found a 
sign of potertj and feehleness tbaidepriyes the spread 
of Islam in the Indian Archipelago of all value a 
proof of its nmyersaliam. 

Amid the many forms under which Islam has deve« 
loped itself in widely severed looslitiee, we note a 
phenomenon that presents itself so systematically and 
persistently it may well be reckoned amongst its 
essential and penoanent oharaoteristios. The whole 
Hoslem world pays honours to Mohammed, not merely 
as the incomparable fonnder of iU religion, but as 
still living and pleading on its behalf with Allah. 
Very high, though lower than Mohammed, stand the 
walU or saints, with their magnificent tombs, the goal 
of constant pilgrimages. We can hardly exsggerate 
the place occupied by adotation of the prophet and 
the saints in the life of the Moslem peoples. It is te 
this that Medina owes its rank next to Mekka and 
hardly inferior to it* As to the worship of the saints, 
open the first book of tzavels in any Moslem oounlry 
on which yon chance to lay your hand, and you will 
instantly come npon numerous and striking proofs of 


^ BurtcOy L& YcQ. H. «b. L—Tiii. 
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its extent and of the sigxufioanoe it has acquired in the 
life of the people.^ 

To pronounce any judgment on the adoration of 
saints in the abstract would of coarse be out of place 
here. Tor ourselTes, I suppose, there are serious j>b* 
jeotions which would prevent our taking part in it. 
But tins does not preclude us from admitting that 
amongst the Hoslems it evidently satisdos deeply 
rooted wants and possesses a gonuinely roUgions sig- 
nidcohee. Ho doubt many a wall failed to deserve 
when living the reveronoc which has been paid him 
since hie death; many of the graves owe their sup¬ 
posed sanctity to simple misapprehension; here and 
thoro old heathen gods still receive their honours under 
the new names of saints; and, worst of all, the adora¬ 
tion of the saints fumishos a mantle lender oover of 
wMoh immoral practices, surviving from the days of 
the deidoation of the powers of nature, are shamelessly 
perpetuated.^ But all this does not prevent the adora¬ 
tion of the saints, taken all in all, from being an enoou* 
raging phenomenon. Here the sense of dependence 
and the need of redemption assert Uieir claims. The 
faculty of admiration is not dead. True merits are 


^ Tb«i Java forms ao sxcsptioa to this nils ihaj smq in T«ih, 
ibid, 

* The proofs of ^is ers oolloctsd ia an interesting tnetiss by 
IgDsce Goldsher, Le cults dea ssinta obez lee Muselinsns (Berne 
d$ rhiat des rellgicLas» lire ann^ Xoois X pp. 367-^51). 
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recognise by tbe co&tompomy, and oontmuie to be 
reverenced by a tbankM poatarity. An the expreeeion 
of theae emotiona, and no leaa ea a protest sgainat the 
Ticee of thoae vho have ancceeded the piona men of a 
former age in the seat of honoor,^ the adoration of 
saints has genuine cl^tna on onr sympathy. 

But the real question ia not whether vre find the phe¬ 
nomenon easy to explain, or can even rejoice in it up 
to a certain point. Tha adora^on of the walia must not 
ouly be conaidered aa evidence of what goes on in the 
heart of the Moslema, but must also be examined in 
its relation to lalam. Ita general preralenoe might 
lead us to regard it as a product of Islam itself. But 
as a hoi it ia far from being so. It is rather a proUet 
against the very religion in whioh it occupies so pro* 
znineot a place. The Koslem seeks what hia faith 
withholds from and aosha it whore the authority 
which he himself recognizes forbids him to look. 

Far be it from us to ooodemn Islam for not satufy- 
ing all the demands its oonfessors think fit to make on 
it 1 It is indeed ita merit to receive many a complaint 
in silence and to reject many a prayer. A religion 
whioh formally granted all that the Moslem desires 
to obtain at the graves of his different saints, would 
present a singular spectacle indeed. Sobriety may 
not always appear attractive or winning, but it remains 
a virtue none the less. We must further acknowledge 

1 Ct A. TOO ZnoM, GwchicAto dsr bsmclieiidea Iddon d«a 
XdAD^aiBOf 
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that it is not always easy to dnw ihs Una betwea the 
unlawful and ianoifal and the gesnine and ioeradioable 
needs of the pious soul. But this at least may be laid 
down, that to be near God’* audio feel God ne^us is 
no exaggerated demand and need not reroftia an unsa* 
tifided longing. Now it is just this that Islam does 
not give, either in tho conoeption of Allah’s nature 
and attributes winch it preaobes, or in the worship 
which it has introdoocd. Thoogh Allah is called by 
preference ar*nhmino’r-rahimo,” the Compassionate 
and Merciful, yet be is god afar oft” The people 
knows no other than Him, and therefore observes tho 
religious duties imposed by Him, and appears at tho 
stated time in His house of prayer; but this does not 
satisfy the wants of the heart, and the people therefore 
makes itself a new religion.^ At the graves of its 
saints it seeks oompensatien for the dryness of the 
official doctrine and worship. 

But the pious do this in spite of (he fidth that they 
profess. Mohammed rsjected ss emphatically as he 
possibly could the supernatural rank and mediatorial 
office that has been forced upon him.^ There is no 
room in his religion anywhere for adoration of the 
saints. The orthodox Mohammedan theology has been 
compelled to admit it, and has token the **ker4m4t,” 
the miracles of the saints, under its protection against 


' Ton Enutf, Le. 8. 166 £ 

t Goldabcr, fiidloviDg has shovn lbi% lo. pp. 269—266. 
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tlie sceptiGism that assailed them.^ Sut those who 
have held closest by the prophet have never been 
able to acquiesce in this popular enrichment of Islam^ 
against which they have repeatedly raised their protest.^ 
And even if they had held their peace, the Qor&n 
itself would have spoken loud enough* are ftr 
indeed grudging the Moslem the satis^tion of 
his religions needs. But suoh an extension as Islam 
has received in the adoration of the saints cannot be 
put down to its credit, When an unmistakable want, 
because it can get no satisfaction legitimately, seeks 
and :6iids it illegitimately, we are surely in the presence 
of a weighty testimony against the religion within which 
this phenomenon has presented itself from the earliest 
times up to the present day. If it is only in this form 
that Islam can satisfy the demands of the pious soul, 
then it has become a religion of the world in the teeth 
of its own proper nature. 

Precisely the same judgment must be pronounced 
on Quflsm. There are some who build their favour¬ 
able forecasts of Islam’s future upon it.* Their admi¬ 
ration of the marvellously profound mystioism of the 
pufis, expressed in suoh beautiful forms by the 

> To the eTxdenoe coUecUd by Goldtilwri l a. pp. 835 mey 
be edded that t>i SheHni, cited hy FlUgel in Zeitecbr. der denteohen 
morgeid. Gteellaohaft, XS. 18. 

t Goldaiher, Lc. pp. 880 err,, infra, pp. 46 «iq- 

• •'L’UDiqoe voie qni, dans nilani, puisse conduire h le rtforme, 
e'eat Is doctiine dn rayiUoismei” Mina Xsaem Beju is Joninel 
^atiqoer 18$ 6> p. 381. 
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podta, is easy enongli to underetaod; but bo also is 
tbo diagu&twitib vbioh otban mentioiLbot]! tho godleas 
doctrme of many and the Uree of their followers 
who go idle in the name of Allah.’* For 
is ft motley phenomenon, and cannot be delineated by 
a single 8t»ke. But let ns aasiune that Its purely 
religious elemonts ma^wfiiin the asoendant, and lot us 
take th ^ m alono into considenUon. What promise 
for the future of Itlam is oontained in ? It 

oame into the Moslem world from without, perhaps 
from Buddhism. It made great way i»m first to last 
Was this because it agreed in principle with Islam, 
or at any rate might serve as a oomplomont to it? 
Ko 1 It was rather because it gave what Islam by its 
very nature oonld not give. Deism and mysticism 
oannot really go together. No doubt the Mohammedan 
theology has taken up puflte dements, here more and 
there less, and has worked them up with »yings of 
the Qorin and the tradition into a so-called whole. 
Nor was U at all rare, at any rate in former times, for 
lines of 9ufite poetzj to make thmr appearance in the 
Friday ohotba or sermon.^ But this only shows that 
the religious leaders of the Moslems, when endeayour- 
ing to establish the reasonablenees of their Mth or to 
edify their brethren, borrow from any quarter where 
they can find what they want The conflict of prin* 
ciple is thx 28 disguised hut not removed. The Moslem 

1 Goidabv, from aH boa ICgiaiin in ZeitMbr., 

Ad. M.G.XXTOL S31. 
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who malces terms with thereby gives lus own 

religion a certificate of poverty, and the true 
a Moslem no cnore. 

There is much more maou in the plea that Islam’s 
capacity for development is evinced by the activity of 
Ms Mo'UiMiUtcti nndor which name I include, es ethers 
have done before me, the theclcgians who, from the 
second century of the Hejra onwards, distinguished 
themselves in the head^quartors of Islam, Baqra first 
and afterwards Bagdad, by their liberal tendencies.^ 
They were produced by Islam itself, though perhaps 
they early felt the infiuence of Oreeh philosophy and 
had their thoughts brought to maturity by it.> Their 
isiptxhnnce rests on the earnestness with which they 
maintaiaod the ethical aspects of the conception of 
God. This gave its signifioonoe to their polemic in 
favour of fi^will and against the dootime of predes¬ 
tination. The name ‘‘ahlc’t-tauhld w’al-adl,” up¬ 
holders of God’s unity and righteousness, with which 
they designated themselves by preferenoe, points in 
the same direction; aod if we did but hnow them by 
the writings of their own best representatives instead 

> H. 8t«iQsr, dl« UQ'tonlibsa odtt di« ^Nidenkn ia IiUm. Eia 
EMteag illgemeia CuUurgMohichts (1360^; M. Th. Houisms, 
de vit^ OTtt k«t dogma iu dsn lalim tot ^ il-Aaha'ri (lS7a)» hi. 
42 aad slMwlwre. On tb« orthograpb; of tho fiaiiie> of Fltfgol 
and Floiaohst ia Zaitaebt. d d. M. G. X7L dS £ 

* W. SpiUa, zui OaschichU Abu'l>9aaan fil'Ash'affa, 8. 2 fi, 
61 £, at variaoca with Soulama, Lo. bL 87 v. 
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ot ^rongli their opponents 0 X 1 I 7 , it is highlj prob&ble 
that this tenduoj of their doctrine voold come out 
still more clearly. It vas in the service of this ethical 
oonceptioa likeviee that they developed the rationalism 
—no nnvonted ally of great seal for morali^—that 
has earned them the name of “ the free^thinhers of 
Islam.” Their thecde that the Qor&n vas erMUd gives 
striking expression} under the forms of the ago, to 
their aspiration after independence and roosonable- 
nees. For some little time they might flatter them* 
selves with the hope that their bold attempt would 
succeed. More than one of the Abbandse, espeoially 
al-Mamdo (818—8$8 AD.)^ favoured them, protected 
their freedom, or k^t them in the ascendant by his 
authority. But the disenchantment was soon to follow. 
Under al-Motawskk6l(847—861 A.U.) the Ko^tasilites 
lost the frvonr of the court} and the dogma of the 
uncreated Oorin was first offieialJy proclaimed and 
afterwards enforced. Were we to regard revo* 
lution as produced timply by the spiritual supremacy 
of the caliph, and capable of being subset^uently 
reversed by himself or one of his suooessors, we 
could but bewail the lot of its victims. But the 
matter was far more serious. The osprice of a tyrant 
may have been the occasion of the overthrow of the 
Ko’taeilitee, but its real cause lay deeper, in the 
essence of Islam which the popular instinct had appre¬ 
hended justly.^ The maseee were not competent to 
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follow the disouseioDS of tlie scholars, but they felt that 
the dofendore of the uncreated Qorin were upholding 
tho absolute claima of their religion and must therefore 
be rights It was not in the God of the Ho^tasilltes, 
whose essence was righteousness, but in the God of 
orthodoxy, tho Almighty, subject to no other rule 
thftn his own caprice, that they roccgiuBed their own 
and hfehammod’s AUah.^ Alas I they were in ^e 
right. The law of Islam contains admirable moral 
precepts, and, what is more, eucceeda in bringing 
them into practice and powerfully supporting their 
observance. But this is not enough to make it an 
ethical religion. It is tho glory of the Mo’tazilltes that 
they endearoured to raise it to this oharaoter. But 
their effort struck at once upon the rook that must 
ulrimatoly wreck it—the £xod oboraoter of Islam, fixed 
even then, nay fixed the very outsot. Hence, 
too, tho ihet that their &Il was followed by no resur> 
rection. More than one of their theses was adopted 
by al'Aeh’aii, the father of Mohammedan scbolostLolsm, 
who had formerly been of their number,^ but only when 
BO modified as to be made barznless; and henceforth 
they did but serve* to give a show of reason to &d 

^ **AIUh der wiUkUrliohfi tptanisebd Hemcher, nuh penon* 
hcbsm Gu(diiak&o, aacb B«li«beD und (Hwobnlieit die ^elt 
regiensd, ohne evigei Oesetz und ohne ZwKkoneeheii, die rebe 
Abetrootion, in dec ^se mdiTiduelle OeietoslebeDi selbet der Unter* 
dcbeid Ton gat nod boee Tenchvend, d«r Qoti dvfia^itn WiieW' 
(Steiner, Lo. 9. 96). 
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of worMng m the leaTeo which leaTcns 
ih& whole lump. It ie a epectecle that maj well sadden 
us. But to the historian it is in the h^heet degree 
instructiye. The men of the uncreated Qorin sincerely 
belieyed themselyes to he maintaiotug the dignity and 
the suhUme destiny of Islam. In truthj they woro 
damming up against their religion the one ohannol that 
leads to true nniyemlism. For the ethical is the uni* 
yersally human. 

The coDclusioa to which we arc led by a oonsider* 
ation of the deyelopment </t Islam, is eonhrmed in the 
roost sti*ikiDg manner by that rcmarhable marcm«it— 
Arabian to the core and Moalcmite without adulteration 

_which is hnown as ‘W’ahh&bism. Its famo has been 

widely spread by the romantio appendix to de Lamar* 
tine’a Voyage en Orient,”^ and subsoquently by 
Balgrave^a ‘‘NarratiTe.^^* If I woro compelled to 
pronounce an opinion on the future cd this moyemont, 
I should be sorely pussled. In the peninsula itself, 
the supremacy of WahMbism, which Palgraye found 

^ lUoit dtt i^oat da FsUfltb SajigluT eh«t J«0 Anbw •mnta da 
gmd dsHit, npporU at tndDil p«r 1st smas ds M. dt lADuitind 
((£ums. Bruxsllss, 1840, pp S7 8—789). Tbs noU* of de LescwiS) 
th« Ag€nt of iTipoleoti I., in irlioe* sstvim ftallsb was s( Uis dma, 
spp«tf stiU to bs is ttuteoc^ Ct W. Soawen Bloat, is ths Toi^ 
xii^tlj 1881, II. 330, naU. 

* Svniiyt of % Tmt's Jotow; tfaxoogb Centnl ind EwMrn 
Anbi» (1803-03); «£ M. J. De Gc^s critidsm ia do Gid% 1866, 
IV. 361 ry. 
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at ito culminatmg point, appears quite recently to have 
sustained a very sensible sbook.^ Whether it will 
over rocoTor from it is at least doubtful. But in any 
case, Wohh&bism, as a conception of Islam, remains a 
most foimidablo power, with a centre of its own in the 
school at Berajah, and with its numerous and zealous 
missionaries who find the oai% of many open whei^erer 
thoy present themselves in Sdoelem lands.^ And no 
wondor I For, as the Uloma at Bamasous declared, 
W’ahh&bism is ihe true Isimn. Its founder, Ibn Abdo’I- 
Wahbdb (about 17d5 A.D.}, simply intended to root 
out the heathenism that still survivse in Arabia, and 
to restore Hohammed's religion in its original purity. 
Those are likewise the ideas that inspire his true fol* 
lowers and which constitute their strength. Accord* 
ingly, we see tliat the Wahhubites are always zealous 
in word and deed against those elements of the faith and 
praoticQ of the hfosloms which we too have been com* 
polled to note as foreign to Islam and as imported into 
it from without. W^ere Islam is professed according 
to the Wahhibite conception cf it, it allows no adore* 
tion of saints and no 9^^tos. It casts thorn out as 
energetically as it banishes wine and tobacco, and 
secures the strict obsorvance of religious duties, if need 


1 W. SetwBnBlunt»B«ee&t Sweats in Ar&bla, yortnjghilj Boviov, 
1600, L 707 7T. 

* Ct C. 17. PiAchoD, der EiaAuM das laUns aaf daa luluBllelu, 
Bodftls and poUtuchs Loben Moer Beksnnfir, S. 102—>186, udtbe 
AMOuato of Br. Uordhnsaa and otbera there died. 
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be, by the lash.' The Wahhibites hAve been called 
the Puritans of Islam. The comparison is not unjust. 
But whereas no serions historian would ever dream 
of simply identifying Puritanism and Christianity, 
Wahhdbism rcftUy is Islam itself—Islam, the whole of 
Islam, and nothing but Islam. And this is the very 
reason why it boars such strong ovidonoo against tlio 
imivorsalism of Islam. A religion which can bo 
rostorod in such a shape, with a well-founded appeal 
to its genuine sonrcoe, may meet the wants of the 
inhabitants of the desert which witnessed its birth— 
but there are other and higher demands which it 
cannot satisfy. 

The latter portion of onr review seems almost like 
an indictment of Islam. And yet I trust that I hove 
not boon unjust, and I am certainly hi from intonding 
to deny the relative value of Mohammed^s institution, 
or the salutary effect which it has produced or still 
produces in sundry regions. But the real question we 
have hod under disenssion has not been this, so much 
as what 1 may call the campon of Islam, the possible 
extenaicn marked out for it by its character. This 
szaminatLon necessarily brought to light the narrow 


^ Sm ihfl ongiBal daeixm»&ts—Sstten of S**iid iba Abdol-Az^ 
sad hia commandar, Uljiii wl by n«uohw in 

2eit*chriA d. i ^ 0. XI427 £, aad tspedallj S. 42$, c«th»opp<v 
«itum to mtiCTatioai; S. 431,437, on (bs ngaelun of th* adontioii 
of B^ti, dttrriahe^ dco. 
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limits ‘snthiXL vMoli its mfluenoe is necsesarily boundsd, 
and the way in *7111611 its foimder himself cut it off 
from the possibility of true deTslopmeat, and therefore 
&om the widest measure of extension. This &ot» I 
hope, now stands clearly before us. May I not also 
asBume that we need make no further search for its 
oauao, inasmuoh as we have already found it in the 
spooial origin of Islam ? 

The Arabic nationality was not the oradle but the 
boundary-wall of Islam. We may, if wo will, give 
rein to the imagination, and think of the possibility of 
the Arabs hsTing made a different oontrlbution to the 
religious development of mankind. The religion of the 
Arab race, so highly gifted in many ways, in tall pos¬ 
session of the energy of its first ooniessors, freed from 
childish suporstition, bursting through the limits of 
nationality and rising above time and space—what a 
future might not have been in store for suoh a creation I 
But is pure speculation, and moves beyond the 
realm of feots. Dante, long ago, sketched the character 
of the historical Islam in nearer accordance with the 
truth, when he assigned a place to Mohammed, the 
aroh-heretio, in one of the lowest olroles of the Inferno.^. 
For it was thus that he expressed, under current forms, 
the hoi that Islam is a side branch of Christianity, 

^ Canto xfriii On euliar aad later Obnetoan wnten vho have 
taken the B&me view, ct Ed. Sayoui, J^su>C]uirt d’epr^ Mahomet, 
ou lee notione et lee docirinea muaulmanos anr le CtmaUaniaine, 
pp. SO—92, 
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or Tjetter still, as we should oow eay, of Jodwsm: a 
selection os it were from Iaw and Gospel, made by an 
Arab aud for Arabs, leyelled to thw capacity, and 
further supplemented—or must wo say adulterated ?— 
by national elements caloulated to facliitato their re- 
oeption of it Thus doriyed from tho long ooknow- 
ledgcd docnmcmts of God’s rovoUtieD, and prcsoutly 
entering the lists against them, lahuti was dostiuod, 
after a ycry brief period of growth and development, 
to storeotypo itoolf onoo for all and assume its unalter¬ 
able shape. Succeeding generations, and nations with 
other mental equipment, might add to it from thoir 
own stores, and might attempt to modify and expand 
its rigid form. Only for a time, and indeed only in 
appearance, oould these attempt* sueoeod. Almost os 
old as Islam itself and destined to last as long, there 
stood and there stand immoyable the Oordn and the 
tradition The better they were fitted partly to inspire 
and partly to subdue Mohammed’s fellowoountrymen, 
and so in the first period to work marrels, tho more 
uncompromisiAgly do they bar the way to the realisa¬ 
tion of their own ideal—the spread of Islam amongst 
all the children of men. True uaiversalism is to 
Islam, in yirtne of its yery origin, unattainable. 






II. 


THE POPULAE EELIGIOK OF ISRAEL. 

PRIESTS AND PROPHETS OF 
YAHWEH. 


CsBidTUXiTT is tlie sdoood of tbd ^reraal reli^oni 
which wo are to ozamine in oounootlon with tho na« 
tional religions from which they have sprung. Now the 
period at which Christianity rose is known, and you 
might naturally expect me to transport you to Pales¬ 
tine at about the heginnlng of cur era. But before I 
realize this expectation, I must allow myself, nay I 
am compelled, to make a long d4tour with you. What 
Judaism was at the time of Jesus, and what g:erms it 
contained within itself, we can only understand when 
acquainted with ite past, for there w© dieoover the cause 
of its really being so much more than it seemed to be. 
Cut loose from its antecedents it impresses us as some¬ 
thing very different from what it turns out to be when 
regarded in ite true light as the lawfiil heir of its own 
past We have reason therefore to begin with a retro- 
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apdot. moreoTer, the apeetaole of Israel’e past ie 

in itself of an interest that chains onr attention^ while 
it contains—and that is my present point—the pro- 
phooy of the wonderful deTelopment that took place 
eighteen centuriee ago. In a certain sense this is the 
view that has always hoen taken by ChristianB. The 
Church dates her origins from tho moation itself^ and 
regards the &tse of Israel as on ospross portion of her 
own history. To tho prophets, espooially, sho oseigns 
a pUoe amongst hor founders, inasmuch as they behold 
her glory in the spirit and rqoiced in her salvation in 
hope. I most not Let it seem, even for a moment, os 
though I were intending to maintain or eondrm this 
idea in its true and uncormpted sensa Our point of 
view is not that of the Church, and our oonolusions 
aooordingLy difer essentially from hen. But in re< 
cognising tho close oonneotion between the Judaism 
out of which Christianity sprang, and the whole of tho 
preceding ipiniual oondiot in Israel, I join in hoarty 
agreement with the Christianity of all ages. Wo have 
therefore no choice but to stodj the character and 
motives of this conflict The antithesis of ^‘national’’ 
and “universal” will serve as our clue, and by follow¬ 
ing it I may perhaps succeed in plamng facts witir 
which none of you are unacquainted in such a light 
.that they will not altogether lack the charm of novelty. 

When we speak of the antecedents of Judusm, we 
can only mean the recognition and worship of that 
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god whose proper name our tmuslatioiis of the Old 
Testament inteipret by ihe LoRDf —a name which we 
have good grounds for pronouncing Yahwek.^ You 
will understand what 1 mean, then, if I begin by pro¬ 
pounding the i^uestion: Was the worship ofYahweh 
amongst the pre-exilian Israelites national? And, if 
so^ in what sense? 

At first the question seems likely to prove a very per¬ 
plexing one. If we follow the traditional view, which, 
as we shall presently see, is rooted in the Old Testament 
itself, we shall ho ready enough to answer: Previous 
to the Babylonisn captivity, Yahwism was the religion 
of a minority, and the worship of other gods had a 
better claim to be called national; for the prophets, 
Yahweh’a reprosentativee, opposed themsolvee to the 
groat masses of their people. This last fact is oertainly 
undoniahle. And yet the answer, however natural it 
may seem, does not satisfy us. We oould point to other 
instances in whioh a genuinely national conception is 
represented by a comparatively small number of chosen 
spirits. And apart from this, we must ask whether the 
m ass of the people really was hostUe to Yahwism. This 
at least is cert^, that they themselvee would never 
have admitted os much. Many of those whom we cannot 
but reckon as belonging to this majority were devoted 
with all their hearts to Yahweh, end threw ail their 
goal into his cause. Was there more than one Yah- 
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mm ? And} if so, in vhai relation did the one stand 
to the other? ' We are eridentl^ dealing inth a sin¬ 
gularly complex phenomenon, the Tarions fimtors of 
which we must duly separate in our study if we are to 
form a true oonception of the whole. 

It is in this study tiiat I now ofiar myself as yoitr 
guide. In dealing with sn^ a question, oy «7 sim¬ 
plification must be welcome \ and I may therefore hogin 
hy reminding yon that the hypothesis of the 
dueHcn of fr^ mth<mt must be definitely 

abandoned at the stage which scholarship has now 
reached. I am not speaking of foreign i^fiuenco on 
the development of laiael and the oonscqnont deve¬ 
lopment of its religion. The poanbiUty of such influ¬ 
ence cannot be denied. Eron in the agoe of which 
we ore now peaking, Canaan, so iar being a 
secluded country, was the battle-ground of the peoples 
and tribes of Asia. E(o &r was Israel from standing 
outside the turmoil of conflicting nations, that the 
idea has been suggested of assigning it that central 
place on the stage of the earliest history whioh is 
takeu in succeeding ages first by the Greeks and 
then hy the Bomans; and this not only in virtue 
of the place of honour to which Israel itself has 
claims, but also and yet more because all the civilised 
nations of came successively into contact with it, 
end thus take their places, so to ^eak, each in its turn, 
upon the field of the history and give the historian 
occaoon to sketch thair special oharacteristice,—first 
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tKe Egyptians, then tho Assyrians, then the Sahylo- 
niaiis, and lastly the Medo-PexsianeA It vould indeed 
be more than strange if Israel, while capable of lending 
itself to suoh a historiool purpose, noTerthelees bore 
DO traces in its own derolopmoDt of the infLuence of 
all those peoples. Such traces arc indeed easy to 
disoom. But the introduction of Yahwism &oni 
abroad, which I have oallod a hypothesis now anti> 
quoted, is a very different matter. Its advocates are 
necessarily restricted to a narrow circle. Xfnless their 
procedure is to bo altogotbor oaprioious, if they are 
to take any aooount at all of the eviddiioo of the his¬ 
torical documents, then the Egyptians are really the 
only people that can come into consideration; and 
accordingly it is to them, and specifically to the Egyp¬ 
tian priests, that the establishment of Yahwlsm in 
Israel has been assigned, and is hero and there still 
assignod, with a persoTeranco worthy of a better cause. 
In 1841, Auguste Comte pronounced the little Jewish 
theocracy to be a ‘ derivation aocossoixe * from the 
Egyptian, and perhaps also the Chaldean, theocracy, 
from which it very probably emanated by a kind of 
colonization, of an osc^tional nature, effected by the 
priestly caste, the superior classes of which, having 
long arrived at monotheism hy their own mental deve¬ 
lopment, may have been led to found a purely mono¬ 
theistic colony, by way of an ssylum or as an eiperi- 
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ment. And ikm, in spite of tbe pennenent Etntipetbj 
of the lower population to bo prematare an inBdtution, 
monoiheisin must have preaerred its ejdstenoe, tlxough 
not without difficulty, in e pure and openly avowed 
form, at an^ rato after having ooDsented to the Iobs of 
the greeter numher of ita eteot by the fiunoim scoceaion 
of the Ten Tribes.**^ The &ther of rositivism ex¬ 
pressed hie boliof that a cLosor analysis of ^'thiBstrango 
anomaly” would confirm his own views, as soon as it 
ehould be mxdertalcen by a philoeophor who should 
place himeelf at the rational” point of view which 
ho had indicated. Since that time forty yoars and 
more hare passed, and tho prophoaiod oonfirmadon is 
still to be looked for. Amongst studonts of Isracllto 
religion, there is not, as far as I know, a single one 
who derives Tabwism from Egypt, either in the strange 
manner hit npon by CMUte or in any other. The 
documents which form the basis of their studies favour 
the idea that Yahwism was rousod from its slumhors 
by the Egyptian religion, and was made oonsoious of 
its own ohaiaotenstics by its confliot with it, rather 
than that it sprang out of a fiuth from which it is 
seen to be radically different. Certain Egyptologists, 
however, still show a not unnatural disposition to seek 
the oradle of Yahwism on the NQe; but their attempts 
to point it out have failed one after another. Instead 
of dilating .on this subject, I prefcrto appeal to the 


^ .Coma d« Fhilcia ?«cia, Tom. ▼. SOS (3e ^). 
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tostimooy of one wKo, hiioBoIf w Egyptologist, is also 
OQQ of my prodeoessors in tide chair. “It may be 
conddently asserted/’ he says, ^Hhat neither Hebrews 
nor Greeks borrowed any of their ideas from Egypt.” 
He bolds that ^ agreement between Israelite and 
Eg yp t i an ideas, as as it Is not delusive, ia confined 
to those oonooptions which are common to all religion. 
“ I have looked through a number of works,” he 
declares, “ professing to disoovor Egyptian induencea 
in Hebrew institutions, but have not oven found any- 
thing worth oontrovertmg.”^ 

Setting aside this hypothesis, therefore, we recog¬ 
nize the fact that, from the earliest period down to the 
Babylonian captivity, Israel had its own national reli¬ 
gion, which wo can only call “Yahwism.” Eegal 
temples wore oonsoorated to Yahweh, not only at 
iforusaloin, but at Ban and Bethel^ likewiao; and the 
same may be said of the sanctuary at Shiloh during 
the period of the Judges.® The “ bamdth” also, though 
the prophet Ezekiel is very probably correct in sup-. 
posing them b be of Canaauitish or^in/ were employed 
by the inhabitants of the cities where they stood and of 


^ P, 1« Paige Eenovf, Lectures m the Origin and Orowtb of 
Religion, u Ulaetnited by the Beligioo of Anoiant Egypt (The 
Hibbert Leotniee, 1870), pp 243—245. 

* 1 Eingi xil 26 eqq.; Amn tii. 10 sqq. 

* JndgeezzL 19—23; 1 Sam. i. aqq.; J'ec.Tii. 12—14; xxri. 6,9. 

* Ezekiel zz. 27—29. 
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tKo SRiTODndmg looRlititt in the eerrioe of Yahw^.^ 
The number of these bemdth’* wee very greet, I had 
dmoet unlimited. Even at Jeroealem, although 
the temple stood there, they vere not wanting.^ Moat 
of them were donbtleee very simple. Natural or arti* 
mounds vere prorided with on altar to do aorvico 
as occasion required; or in some coace a chapel or oven 
a temple was added, designed and adapted for rog\i1nr 
worship.* Wo can hardly suppose that miy fixed rules 
obtained either in the choice or the struoturo of the 
^'bamdth.’^ Everything was loft to the devotion and 
seal of the people of tho citica and villages in which 
the want of a sanctnaiy made itself ibU. As a lule, 
every one would repair to tho high place tliat lay 
nearest to him; but thoro wore also “great bamdth,” 
which wore considered specially sacred on account of 
their antiquity or some other cironmstanoo, end these 
were sought by pilgrims from more distant regions.* 
Corresponding to tho many sanctuaries of Tahwch 
are the numerous offerings made to him and tho feasts 
celebroted in his honour by the great masses. Even 
those who in other respects find ruost to object to in 
the popular worship, do not deny that it is intended as 
a tribute of reverence to Tahweb. Amoe, for instance, 
is not oontemplating the worship of other gods whoii 


* 1 Bara in 13 sqq., Ac. * 3 Elage nin. 8. 

* 1 Sings liL 31; ziii 38. 

* 1 EisgB 4; «£ Asms it. 4; t. a ; vuL 14 
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he makoa Yahweh declare, ‘‘I bate, 1 despise your 
feasts, and cannot endure your assemblies.’’^ It voa 
to Yabweb himself that the saorlEces and gifts were 
offered, and in hia honour that those oxen were slain 
which he would not accept or regard. It was of him 
that those hymns wore sung which he would not hear.* 
£(^uaUy explioit on this point is the unimpeachable 
eridenoe of Hosea* and Isaiah.^ 

Now when we hoax of temples, high places, altars, 
feasts and saoridees, the terms might well suggest a 
clearly defined saored territory trodden by the Israelite 
only now and then and on exceptional occasions. But 
this idea would he quite mistaken. The same unex¬ 
ceptionable witnesses whom we ha^e already consulted 
may teach us how the worship of Tahweh ponotrated 
and hallowed tlio personal, the domostic and the family 
life of ancient Israel. The prophet Hoaea gives ns an 
idea of thie when he dosorihes the existence of the 
Israelites in a foreign land, where they “sit down for 
many days without king and without prince, without 
saorifioe and without mag^ebah, without ephod and 
teraphim.”* There, he declares, “they shall eat tm- 
cloan food, for they pour out no wine to Yahweh and 
lay not their saccifioes before him (on the altar); as 
food eaten in time of mourning is their food; he who 


J Amw V. 31. • ■ i Amo* v. 23, 25. 

» E»u.lS(Umtbe A.T.). 

^ i 11—17, sod *l«*wh*re. 


^ Ho*, ui. 4. 
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e&ts thereof is made tmclean; for their-food flerros 
only to still their honger; it oomea not into Yahveh’s 
bonse/’^ Thia impliea that in ordinary timea Yahweh. 
received his portion of vbateTer the loaelite ate, espe* 
oially the meat. It was at the aanotnary (for there 
vas alwaya one in the immediate ncighbonrhood) that 
hia ox or his sheep vaa alanghtorod; and a portion vqm 
either offered upon the altar or granted to the prioat. 
When thia was rondored impoauhle by oxpalaion from 
t^tha land” or ^^tho heritage” of Yahweh,^ then ho 
could only eat nneloan food” Bo closely wee Yah* 
wism intcTTroTcn with the ordinary life of the laraolito I 
It folIowB of itaolf that his fcaat days wero holy days. 
Not without reason does Coeea place the lejoioing” 
of Israel in the same lino with his “ foasta (L e. pilgrim¬ 
ages to one of the aanotuariea), new moons, sabbaths 
and all appobted timee.”* What an important placo 
in life must these ever-returning days have takon I 
The sahbath, on which ell ordinary work stood still, 
and a visit was made to the sanctuary or th£ r^re- 
eentative of Yahweh^^ the new moon, which was 
colebroted in the same foshion,^ and on which, more¬ 
over, tho united members of one household joined in 
the festive meal, which must have boras a religious 
oharacter, inasEnoch as none who were unclean might 

^ Eoc.ix.3b»4; cf KoteT. 

* Brm. ix. 3; 1 Sam. xxvi 19. * Hc«. ii 1$ (11). 

* ’Abum vni. S; Taaieh L 1$; 3 Wiiy it. 23. 

* SeathepTBiigM wfwied to in note 4 
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Bhai'o Tken ‘^the rejoicing of the harvoet” moa* 
tiooed hj Isaiah^ was undoubtedly consecrated to 
Yahweh from the earlieat times downward. Finally, 
there was the feast with which the shearing of the 
sheep was associated;^ and this too was a religious 
solemnity, for a portion of tho wool was granted to 
the priest* And as these annually returning oventa 
in the life of the farmer or the cattle-feeder were 
sanctified hy religion, so likewise was tho bond eiioii« 
cling the members of a single fhmily. At any rate 
the mishphachah, to which David belonged, held a 
sacrificial feast eveiy year at Bethlehem/ and there 
is not the smallest reason why we should not ascribe 
the same usage to other fhmilies also. 

If we weigh these ihots, taken in tbeir mutual con¬ 
nection, we shell find it extremely natural that the 
people should trust in Yahweh their god, should look 
for help from him in times of peril, snd expoct his 
succour when tbeir enemies prevailed against them. 

Is not Yahweh in our midst? Ko barm will 
beihU us P’—so speak the contemporaries of Micah.* 
Amos refers to Israelites who long for *'the day of 
Yahweh,’^ ^ that is to say, the time when he shall make 
his mi^t felt by Israel’s opponents. In the time of 
Jeremiah the possession of Yahweh’s temple eervea the 

} 1 Sam. tt. 5, 1$, 25. * iMiah iz. 3(S). 

* I Sam. xzT. i sq,q.; 3 Smd. nil. 33 

* P«ut xviiL 4. * 1 Sun. xx 8, 28 

♦>no.jitn. » Amos z. 18. 
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moti of Jerusalem and ttis inhalpifanta of Jttd©a as a 
pledge that thm god will remain with them;^ and 
they are zealona to tindicate ita honour. The prophet 
had been hold enough to foretell ito derastation in the 
near future; and tho people, stirred up by tiw prieets 
and prophets, laid hold of him and criod tiireatoningly, 
“ Thou ehalt die I Why hast fliou prophcaiod in the 
name ofYahweh: This tanplo shall become lilco tho 
temple of Shiloh, and this city shall bo bereft of hor 
inhabitants^* Ja^iah barely escaped with his lifo 
from the ftiry of the fenatical populaoo.* 

In accordance with all this we find that, hoforo tho 
exile, nothing of any consoquonco was undortahon in 
Israel without tho leaders of tho people consulting 
Yahweh about it, and satisfying thcmselTOS of his 
approval. Barak, the son of Abinoam, engagre in 
the unequal strife with Sisera, hecanse Beboreh, tho 
prophetess of Yahweh, has wusod him to it, and when 
she herself has premised to accompany him to tho 
battle.* After a first defeat in the war mth the 
Philistines, in the time of Eli, the Israelites send for 
the ark ofYahweh to their camp; and when it comes, 
nader the escort of Hophni and Phinaaa, they greet it 
with loud acclamations.* Ere Saul yentures to follow 
in Jonathan's footsteps to impreye the odyantage gained 
by the latter, and again ere he pursues the fleeing foe 
by night, he consults Yahweh.* Bayid, during his 

* J«. xiri • Jadfw iv. 

» 1 8sn. xiv. le SO sq. 
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* 1 SacEb iv. 
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flight from Saulf is guided once and again bj the 
oracle announced hy the prieat Abiathar.^ And after 
bis exaltation to the of all Israel, when the land 

was Tisited hy dire famine in three sucoessiTe years, 
he oonsoltod Yahweh, whether through a pxioat or a 
prophet, and acted on the response that ^7ss given 
him^—let us hope that he did so against his will, and 
that he only surrendered Saul’s descendants to the 
vengeance of the CKbeonites because he ooidd not 
answer to the sorely afSictod people for disregarding 
the utterance of Yahweh. But is there any need that 
1 should cite more examples ? If the assistance of 
Yahweh’s inteipreter was called in for the occasions of 
daily life—(remember bow Saul consults Samuel about 
his father’s lost asses, ^ and bow Jeroboam’s wife visits 
—what is more natural than that Johoehaphat 
and Ahab, before thoir expedition to recover Bamtth in 
OUead,^ and Hezekiah, when Scunsoherib is threaten¬ 
ing his capitsV Joeiah, before he canies out the 
precepts of the hook of law found in the temple,^ 
should consult Tahweh’s representntaves? 

One trait is still wanting to this rapid sketch of 
Yahwism in the people’s life in Israel. Tahweh’s 
mark was, so to speak, stamped upon many of the 
Israelites in the very names they bore. About a 
hundred and ninety personal names which appear in 

1 \ Sam. «iu- 1 tqq., 9—11| 

• I Sam. is. * 1 Kings jlr. 

* i Kings JXL 1— 7, 20 aqq. 
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Old Testemeot are compounded with “ Yahwch.”' 
Prom JehoshaptiAt downwards, all the kings of Judah 
but three were named in some way after him. This 
is not accidental, and it is not without significance. 
As in later times,* so doubtless amongst the earlier 
Israelites, the name^Tiug was the solemn act of tho 
lather, or, if the mother had antioipatod him, was at 
least dependent on his sanction. The thing was not 
done thoughtlessly, and names were never mere ocn- 
TentiMial sounds. We see this clearly enough ftom 
the explanations of names so constantly given in the 
Old Tcetamont, explanations which have sorely per¬ 
plexed the commentators of later ages with strioter 
notions of etymology. Compound names such as 
“Sheic-jashdb” and «Mahdr-shnldl ohas-bas” aro 
exceptional; but what Isaiah says of these two sons 
of his, *‘they are sigiis and warnings from Yahweh 
Zebadth, who dwells on Zion,” he testifies of himself 
also, in allusion to the “ salvation of Yahweh*' tiiat was 
proclaimed in his own name “Isaiah.”* It deserves 
notice, too, that both Neohoh and ^Jehucedrear gave 
fresh names to the sons of Josiah whom they set upon 
the throne,*—namea compounded with “Yahweh” 
which they borrowed from the common usage, without 
perhaps troubling themselves about their meaning. 

■ Cl I< ;Qg«imua» uch ihnr rali^oa*. 

gMchiebdSchea Bedeatoag (Hiiriem, 1S76), & S8 ft 

> Ln^ L 50—63. • la Tiii. IS. 

* 2 Sings T?i » 34, sir. 17. 
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This ohaQging ol the names -was & symbolic act It 
serred to show that Jehoiakim and Zedekiah were 
their creatures, or, if you will, that they themselyes—» 
Nechoh and Nebuoadresar—were their fathers. The 
same idea appears in the message of Ahaz to Tigiath- 
Pileser: am thy slave and thy son.”^ Did the 

two oonqueroTs further signify, by the ohoioe of these 
special names, that they owed their victory to the god 
of Israel himself, and that it would therefore be mere 
folly for the people of Tahweh to offer any further 
resistance? It is not impossible.^ But even those 
who think the supposition too ^r-fotohed will readily 
acknowledge our right to take the leraelitish proper 
names, in lo fhr as they are connected with roligioD, 
as a veritable confession of faith, and to mark thoir 
derivation from “Yahweh” as an expression of the 
very special relationship in which Israel stood to this 
deity. 

Everything that I have laid before you so fax is 
taken from the Old Testament; and indeed I have not 
been free from the fear that 1 might seem to fall short 
of your just expectations, in doing no more than oolleot 
the information given by authorities accessible to every 
one. But how is it that the picture of ancient Israel 
which we have thus recovered differs so very widely 
from the current conception of its religious condition ? 


' 2 King* xTi. 7. 

^ So J. L. S. Lot:, BiblificLe DogmAtik, S. 30. 
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The roeson is not far to seek. The omrent oonoeption 
is not derited from the speeial traits of which I have 
reminded you, hut from the general rOYiews of Ifre 
popular religioii whioh tiie Israelitish historians lay 
before ua—^e introduotioii to the book of Judges,^ 
and the retrospect of the fries of the kingdom of tho 
ten tribee.* Their contents may be briefly sammarisod. 
According to tho author of Jndgos, tho gonoratiou 
that had conquered Canaan undor Joshua^a lead re- 
mamedfeithfultoTahweh.* Then began the apostasy. 
“The sons of Israel did what was evil in Tahwoh’s 
eyes, and serred the Baals. They fmook Yahweh, 
tho god of their fethors, who had brought them out of 
Egypt, and went after other gods.”^ When tho woU- 
doserved punishment came upon them, then indeed 
they returned to Yahweh. But it was only for a time, 
so long as the judge that had been laiaed up for them 
stood at their head; and on his death Yahwdh was 
again forgotten, until another ohastisemont 'brought 
thorn back to his ways.» The sUte of things in the 
kingdom of Ephraim, according to the Second Bock of 
Xings, was still more deplorable. Thero other gods 
were served, and the ways of the people which Yahweh 
had cast out before Israel were followed.® They bowed 
down before the dung^gods.^ Yahweh, on his side, 

» Judgw ii. a—iii $, • t Kings xra. 7—2$, 34—*L 

• JodgM ii 7, * n» 1$. 

» w. U—1$. • 2 Kings XTii 7, K 
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nevsr ceaaed to warn tliem by h» servants the pro¬ 
phets; but it was of no avail, for ‘‘they would not 
hear, but hardened their neoks, like to the neck of 
their Ihthere, who had not faith in Yahweh, their 
god;”^ they despised all his commandments, and ^‘fol¬ 
lowing after nothingi —(i.e. tho idols)—they came to 
nought “all the commandments of Tahwoh, their 
god, they broke, and they made themselves two molten 
calves, end made an Ash^rah and worshipped all the 
host of heaven and served Baal,’’* aud offered their 
sons and daughters to Moleoh.* In Judah things were 
no better, for this tribe also “ observed not the oom- 
mandments of Tahweh and walked after the ordinances 
of Israel”* A dark picture in truth I Nor does the 
Chronioler lighten its colours. On tiie contrary, his 
judgment on the ten tribes and their religion is more 
unfavourable yet, and he cannot even find room for 
them in his review of the fates of the chosen people 
before the Babylonian captivity. This may ho partly 
explained by lus devotion to the house of David, and 
yet more to Joraseleni and the temple, but it is also 
oonneoted with the abomination in which he held the 
ten tribee os idolaters.* Such being the judgments 


1 <r, 1*. 

> V 16. X)ie pl»y upon worb is borrowed from Jeremiah <u. 6), 
end ii thui wndewd in the AT., they foUowed T«ity, sad be«me 
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8 2 Chioa. xi 13—16 5 xiii- 3—U. 
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under the inSuenoe of which the current conception of 
Israel’s eaxl^ religion hu been formed, is it suipriting 
that the character of a national religion baa been denied 
to Yahwism? Aooording to thia Tiew, it was (at any 
rate before the exile) the opposition to Tahweh end hia 
interpreters that better deeorred to bo called national. 

Bnt it is not enough to Imow tbo source from which 
the traditional yiow is drawn. Wo must also know 
why the IsraelitUh historians pass such a yarj unfa- 
Tourable judgment upon the anteoedenfs of their own 
people, and especially why they throw Into the shadow 
a fuot whiob eron their own nsrrativos reToa), and 
which in any case would be clear from tho testimony 
of centompoxarios. Eren whoa writers simply tell us 
what ocourrod in tho past^ wo must always bear in 
mind who they were, fcom what suppositions they 
started ind for whom they were writing. Bnt far 
more, nay ererything, depends upon theae oonsider- 
ations when the problem is to determine the Tsiue of 
snoh intrednetory or oomprehenstTe surreys as we are 
now dealing with. Here the author’s penonslity 
exercises a docisiTe influence. If he allows tho erents 
themselres to speak elsewhere, and often adopts un« 
altered what he finds in one of his precursors, here in 
these general surveys he oomee forward in his own 
person to interpret the lessons of history for ns,—or 
rather, not for «s, whose only concern is to get at what 
actually happened, but for his own contemporaries, 
whose specaal re^niremente are never out of bis mind. 
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It is to thorn that ho looks. It is to thorn that he 
holds up the mirror of tho past, that they may learn to 
he on their guard against the errors oi a former gene- 
ration, and to oscapo the judgment which will strike 
them too if they fail to walk in tho ways of Tahweb. 
This admonishing and warning tendency is no inoi- 
dental accompaniment, but the main purpose of the 
oompoeition, and we must constantly keep it in view, 
on pain of utterly mistaking the drift of the writers. 

Tho applioation of this general rule to the special 
case is not dlffioult. We must remember, in the first 
place, that the prophets themselTes, while admitting 
the national worship of Tahwoh as a fact, nevertheless 
condemn it from time to time in the strongest terms. 
It answers in no degree to their ideal* We shall 
xotum to this fact presently, and may now content 
ourselves with pointing it out, for no one will deny it. 
But whereas the prophots declare that the people serves 
Tahweh in its own way (Le. in the wrong way), the 
historians give VLs the impression that Israel, either 
now and then or continuously, deserts and. forsakes 
him altogether. It is this difierenoe that w© have to 
explain. Nor . is it hard to do so. The Mosaic law 
is the standard of the hosterianB—the hook of Deute¬ 
ronomy for the author of Judges and Kings (one person 
in idl probability), and the whole Pentateuch for the 
Chronicler. Tried by this test, the popular religion 
was far indeed from deserving the name of “Tahwism” 
Only bear in mind that Deuteronomy confinw the 
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offerings and feasts in honour of Yahweh to the one 
temple of Jerusalem, and that ttie priestly law makes 
access to him dependent upon a host of conditLons, not 
one of which had been obeerved by even his most 
eealous servanta I “What the people therefore had done 
in all ainoerity to the glory of Yahweh, the later his« 
torians oonid only regard as opposition to him, oould 
only brand as oontompt for his commandments. In 
their eyes it was as abominable as idolatry itself—nay, 
even more so, inasmuch as it fidsely declared itself to 
be the worship of Yahweh. Is it surprising tint in 
their general snrroys ttiey do not so much as mention 
this pretext, but include everything—the building of 
bamflth, the saorificing “ on orory high hill and under 
every groen tree,” the imagee of Yahweh, and the ser- 
yioe of other gods—under one sweeping oondemaation 
as apostasy from Yahweh? It was thus that onr 
authors saw the past, and it was thus that they wore 
compelled to judge it Did a stray doubt ever rise in 
their minds whether they were really quite f^ to the 
generations that had gene before them ? Iheir seal 
for Yahweh either never suffered such a thought to 
rise, or instantly repreased it Was it not nnoon- 
ditioaal BubmiMioE to his will that they themsolvoa 
aspired to, and that they strove to quicken in thoir 
first rwders ? Obedience to all the regulations of the 
law was as yet by no means a second nature to their 
ocmtonporaries. The danger of their going tiieir own 
j^y was still Det there be no hesitation. 
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then; foy the trumpet gave iorth an imcertain 
sound, vho shoiald prepare himself for the battle?”' 
And indeed how could they doubt what the fathers 
had really been? Yahweh himself had given sentence 
by the event. ^‘Thua did the sons of Israel walk in 
all the sins of Jeroboam, which he had done; they 
departed not from them; until Tahw^ put away Israel 
out of his sight, as he had said by means of all his 
servants the prophets. Thus was Israel carried away 
out of his own land to Assyria, unto this day.”^ Such 
is the goal towards which the whole history of the 
ten tribes moves. Thus was Judah oarried away out 
of his land.”^ So ends the story of the sister kingdom. 
The pious Israelite might hope for the repeal of that 
sentenoe of banishment, but as a testimony to the past 
it was in his eyes as unequivocal as it was irreversible. 
The fathers upon whom it had fhUen had not served 
Tahweh I 

So we must not allow the Israelitish historians to 
shake the conclusion to which our investigatloDs had 
led us. So fhr aa their judgment rests upon a basis of 
fact, it has every oleim to our respect; but that does 
not necessitate our ooucurrenoe in their oondemnation 
of the popular religion before the exile. Of course it 
is not the question whether the usages of the popular 
Tahwism secure our sympathy. Presumably neither 
you nor I should find them attractive. The images of 


' 1 C«r- xiv. 8, 
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T&liToh which adomod most of the hamdth as well as 
the temples at Dan and Beth^ol, imply that the ideas 
men had of hicn were crude and material in the ex¬ 
treme. Of the religions eolemnities we know little, 
hut enough to assert with oonhdence that they embo¬ 
died anything but spiHtoal oonceptions. 'W'anton 
licence on the one hand, and tho terror-striekon attempt 
to propitiate tho deity with human saorifioos on the 
other, were the two extremes into which the worship¬ 
pers of Tahweh appear hy no moans exceptionally to 
hare fallen. No one will undertake to defend all this, 
especially as at that very time there was already another 
and a higher standard in ancient Israel opposed to tho 
lower and judging it But yet we arc not juati£od In 
denying all worth to the popular religion of laraol, and 
reckoning the participation in it as a grievous sin on 
the part of the masses, ohossn people*’ may 

claim the candour, tho samo unprejudiced breadth 
of judgment, which we are in the habit of extending 
to others. AH rinoere religion is trne religion, and 
must secure its beneficent result Even apart from 
the higher elements in this worship, which, as we shall 
soon see, were by no means wanting, we must avow 
that without its popular religion Israel would have been 
poorer—poorer in the wealth that uplifts, consoles and 
strengthens. Not in vain did men thank Yahweh for 
the blessing of harvest perform their work with eyes 
fixed upon trust in his help under afflictions, and 
turn to him for sucooui in timee of peril. 
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In descri’bing the popular religion of Israel, I hare 
roore than once mentioned thi priests o/Tah$ifeh. But 
;^u will hardly expect me to be content with such 
incidental references. For the just appreciation of 
Yahwism, a cloBOr study of the activity of the priest¬ 
hood is absolutely essontial. It was with Israel, as 
with almost all the nations of antiquity: the priest 
had his special iimotion to fulfQ in the life of the 
people, whether in their worship or in their other 
affairs, which no one else could folhl for him. It is 
true that during the first centuries after the settle¬ 
ment in Canaan the competency of every Israelite 
to offer saorifioea to Yahweh was reoogoised, and that 
in later times the privilege was still exeroisod by the 
kings, and probably also by the heads of the tribes 
and families; but this notwithstanding Yehweh bad his 
priests from the first, and no sanctuary of any impor¬ 
tance could have been without one. Even in saorifioing 
and in regulating the solemnities of worship generally, 
the priest’s guidance was constantly and increasingly 
appreciated, and, moreover, he wae the indispensable 
medium in “seeking” or consulting Tahweh- 

But beftpre we inquire how he acquitted himself of 
this task and of his other duties, we must fix our 
attention upon his person. TTho were the priests of 
Yahweh? Yon are all aware that very different 
answers have been given to this apparently simple 
question. “The descendants of Aaron” is the most 
common. But some declare this limitation to be of 
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latei origin and say, “Before the Babylonian oap- 
tirity all the Levitea were qtialified to aasnme the 
prieetlyfunotioni.’* Yet othera linjit eyen this reetrio- 
tion to the very latest period of the kingdom of Judah, 
and eay that in earlier timee the Leritee ahared Iheir 
prieetly employments with men of other tribes, very 
possibly laying claim to oxclttsiTO rights in tho matter, 
but certainly not establishing them. And, finally, yet 
others that by potting tho question in these 

terms we make the answer impossible. “Levitos or 
non-Lcrites,” they say, can hare no meaning in tliis 
connection, inasmuch as the very name itself erigiu- 
ally meant noithor more nor leas than tho servants 
of Yahwoh's sanctuaries, whoever they might bo; 
and the idea of their all bring related, in accordance 
with whioh they were provided with a tiibal enoestor, 
Levi ben Jacob, only sprang up afterwards. You will 
readily conceive that I have formed my own opinion 
m this matter, and imagine myself to be in a positioD 
to defond On this ocoaricn, however, I need not 
make a choice. One hypotberis only I must exclude, 
vis. that cf the descent of all the priests from Aaron; 
for it rests exclumvely on tiie witness of the prieetly 
legislation, and to accept it would be tantamount to 
acknowledging the pre-exilian origin of this legislation 


> Ct lUli^on CFf lenal, ToL XL pp. lOS—30S» tnd TheaL 
sebrih, TL W«Uh«nain. 0«eh. Iiruli, I 145 bw 

net eonTiaced me cf tbi eoundaece of bie viewa, vbioh So 
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—an admiBsion which, to my mind, makes any rational 
conceptdon of Israel’s religious development impossible. 
But in other respeota I think we may arrive at certainty 
ooncerning the work of the prioats and their relation to 
the popular religion, without being obliged to determine 
anything about their origin. Tho prophete, on whose 
intimatioDs wo shall rely by preferonoe, make no dis* 
tinotion between Levitical and non-Levitioal priests, 
and most of thorn never so much as mention Levi at 


aU. 

The question would assume a somewhat diferent 
aspoot wero there any reason to assign a foreign, and 
Bpeoifioally an Egyptian, origin to the tribe of Levi. 
The share of this tribe in the direction of the worship 
would then no longer be a matter of indifferenoo, and 
we should find ourselves once more faced by a new 
form of tho problem of the foreign origin of Tahwism 
whioh we thought was already behind us.^ But the 
sum of all that can be urged in fhvour of this Egyptian 
doscont is very weak and insignificant. A few proper 
—against whioh, moreover, others of undoubted 
Hebrew origin must bo weighed—ste surely insuffi* 
oient to support such a hypothesis as this. And even 
if it were otherwise, we should still have to distinguish 
between Egyptian extraotion and Egyptian modee of 
thought If historical criticism has prored anything 
at all, it has proved that the Israelite people of tho 


i See ehovo, pp 58 sqq. 
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regal period had ariflas ont of the foaioii of Terj hete¬ 
rogeneous elements > Kot onlj the earlier inhaUtants 
of Canaan, bnt the bordering trihea also, had made 
their oontrihutioiL The inooiporatioii of a few femiliee 
parilj or whoUj Egyptian is fiur from improbable. But 
what gaye the resulting aggregate not only its name 
but its oharaetor was undoubtedly the Israollte olo- 
ment, and to it rather than to any conquered or 
assimilated isoe we must ascribe the force and tho 
initiatiye especially in tho field of religion.^ 

So nothing bindeiB ui from prooeoding at once to 
ohserre tho priests of Tabweh at work. An to their 
cate of the ritual, only a single word. If wo had to 
confess our ignorance with regard to tho worship of 
Tahweh in general^ still more must we despair of ascor- 
its detailed regulations. It is certain, howeysr, 
that eren at the hamdth fixed ohserranoes were followed. 

—as we read in the Second Book of Kings*— 
the Assyrian colonists were distressed by lions, they 
reoognised in this fact a proof of the lesenti&snt of the 
god of the land, L e. Tahweh, whose right to the name 
we see they did not question. The king of Assyria, 
when intormed of thia, sent them one of the priests 
who had been oarried away eaptiye, “that he might 
teach Utem the ordinance mishphat’) of the god of the 
] ^nA •>* i e. the way in which he desired to be serred. 
“And there came one of the priests whom they had 

’ S«e BeligiiOT o£fa«l,VelX ISA IWiq., 17^-183. 
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carried away out of Bamaiia, and he settled at Both-el 
and taught them how they should fear Yahweh.” An 
important part in the redaction of the books of Moses 
was ascribed, oddly enough, to this priest, when the 
criticism of the Pentateuch was in its infancy.^ The 
Boliteiy record whioh we possess conooming him as8ur« 
odly &il6 to giro the smallest countenance to this idea. 
“The ordinance of the god of the land^^ whioh he 
taught was evidently not yot reduced to writing, and 
presumahly it bore small resemblance to the regula¬ 
tions concerning worship whioh we now possoss in the 
central hooks of the Pentateuch. But this ** ordinance^’ 
existed; the priest was in charge of it, and it was hia 
duty to “teach” it 

Net less important—far more so, indeed, in the eyes 
of the masses—was the interpretation by the priest 
of Yahweh^s will. The very name which he hears, 
“ooh^” designates him as the man whose answer 
unions the secrets of the unknown, as a soothsayer or 
wisard; and in the ancient narratives, accordingly, he 
oonstauUy appears in that character, as we saw bat 
now.* Thanks to the nnmher and variety of these 
narratives, the priest’s medw cy^andf'O^ to some 
extent at least, reoovered. TAe fpAad was indiepensable 
in consulting Tahweh, and terajfAim are not unfre* 

' (J. CUneni) 8«atiDAnta de qu^lqoea th^ologieu da Hollaoda 
au 2 rhiatoin oritoqne du P^n k. Simon (Amat. I68S, p I2iif av.)} 
cL PittaM dee Sontimente, &c. (ibid. IdddX p. 167 aw. 
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quently assocmted with it Yahweh maieft his d«Uion 
known hy the lot, op, as is scpmetunes tho oaw, deolaroa 
that he will not gire any answer at alL^ ’What we 
are to imderatand by this «ephod» is not yet olearly 
asoettainod. The later natgo would lead ns to think 
of a oape which the priest asromod when ho approached 
the deity to loam his will. But tho old records thom- 
eelvse mako it probahlo that the ephod was an wu^c 
0/ Yakt 90 h, silTcrod or gUt ova, and perhaps so oon- 
structod that the lots could be conoealod within it* 
However this may be, it was tho priest who applied 
tho ephod to ita use, and who had always boon, or 
gredually come to bo, rcgardod as exclusively qnalLflod 
to employ it. This gavo tho prioatJy office a signifi- 
canoo in the national life which we can hardly exag¬ 
gerate. 

Nothing that I have said about tho priests and their 
activity so far takos ns outride the field of popular 
religion, or exalts the priests thomsolvsa above it If 
this wore all we taiew about them, we should have to 
assnme that they stood upon the same level as tho 
groat masses, and followed rather than led them. But 
their function and their influence upon the national 


» CL tty not* in lUligioii oSIomI, VoL t pp. 06—100. 
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life did, ss a matter of fact, include sometbing more 
yre ha^e spoken of as yet. We are told of tbe 
prioat who eettled amongst the Assyrian ooloxdsts at 
Beth-el that he ** taught^' or instructed’^ them. The 
Hebrew Terb which we thus translate, together with 
the noun derived from it, is oonstantly employed with 
reference to the prieet. He is the teacher, the mor^hf 
of his people | and one of his standing attributes is 
that he gives instruction or teaching, thorah. It is 
not his own persona] opinion that he puts forward 
under this title, but the revelation of Yahweh’s will. 
This makes it all the more interesting to inquire what 
subjects were embraced in the thorah of Yahweh” 
which the priest announced. In the first place, as we 
have just heard, the thorah expounded how they 
should fear Yahweh’’—with what oonditions, for in* 
stance, the sacrificial beast must comply, and how it 
must be offered. Following the later priestly legislation 
we Jtould come next to the distinction between “ clean” 
and ‘^unclean,” for it is just in this connection that 
constant reference is made to the thorah of the priests;^ 
nor is there the smallest doubt that these referenoee 
correspond to the actual feet. Before the captivity the 
distinotion in question was already recognised,* and it 
txeeeesaxily involved appeals to the priest’s opinion, 
tod even to his active intervention, whenever unolean- 


* Deut xiiT. $ j L«v. xir. 54—57, Ao. 

* I Sam. XX. 20 i XXL 5, 6, Ac. 
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ness had to be remoTOd. But if we go by the older 
dooumente, we must attach etiU more importauoe to a 
third aspect of the prieetiy fuuctioii, pis. tfUpronomcinff 
of Judgment. I ehould call this the spiritual, the ideal, 
element in the aotiyity of the priest; and on that Tery 
account it now doserroe our fiiUoat ettontion. 

The feet that Tahwch’s priest prwioimccd judgment 
cannot bo doubtod. The Boutoronomist aaaurce us in 
so many words that “Tehwoh hod chosen the priests, 
the SODS of Levi, to serve him and to bless in his name/’ 
and that “ ikttr tentetue mrif fttifi and ffwy 
dioxad bo dccidoi’»» Boca mean that thoy wore 
the solo judges f The expressions used aro unqualified, 
nud might thoreforo seem to sonclion tliis iutorpxetu- 
tion. Possibly Ewkiel may have desired to see such 
a state of things actually brought about, for he writes 
concerning tho priests, « Over disputes shall they stond 
in judgment. They shall decide them according to 
Tshwah’s ordinance. * Bnt the Deutoronomist does net 
really go so far as this. He himself speaks of judges, 
who probably belong to the elders of the oity,” and 
at any rate are not prieets.* His “ every strife and 
C7ery oSonce” must therefore be taken to imply more 
especially that the fi n^l decision in important cases 
depended on the prieets. He speaks, indeed, of a high 


» Lwtxii. 6 . ♦ Eainv- 84a 
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court of jostaco &t Jems&lem, m wHdi priests and 
laymen are associated togetheTf and over which, acooro 
ding to the nature of the caao, the priest or the judge’’ 
prcsidos, the latter being a distinguished oitisen.^ Some* 
thing of the same kind may have hoen established in 
the northern kingdom likewise, at Samaria or at one oi 
the national temples of Ban or Beth-el. But it was 
not only as memhora of this oourt of appeal that the 
priests taught the ordinanoee of Yahwoh to Jacob.” ^ 
There wore matters which had to bo referred to them 
iu the first instance. We may learn their nature from 
the Book of the Covenant (Exod. zzi.—xziii.), whioh 
does not, it is true, ever mention the priest expressly, 
but which nevertheless assumes his existence and his 
influence throughout. When the Hebrew slave has no 
desire for freedom after six years’ service, but pvofors 
to bind himsolf to his master for good, the two go 
together to ^‘the deity,” Le. to the nearest bamah of 
Tahweh, whore they ratify their agreement by a sym¬ 
bolical twnsaotion,® suporintonded, naturally, by the 
priest, who must satisfy himself) as Tahweh’s repre¬ 
sentative, that the slave really does roltmterily surren¬ 
der the freedom to which he is entitled. Whenever 
property left in a man’s oha^e has disappeared and 
the cannot be traced, then the man must “draw 
near to the deity” and declare on bis oath “that he 

» Dent XTii. S—IS 5 xix. 17, IS; ot 3 Chrot. xU. 8—11. 

^ DeuL xxxiil. 10 a (pxwuciAbly from the 8th oentury S.G). 
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has not laid hand on 1 “ nrighbonr’a goods.’’^ If a 
is accused of hsTing poeseesed himself unlawfully 
of another’s propfflty, he likewise must appear, together 
with his accuser, before “the deity,” and if pro^od 

guilty must make two-fold restitution.* In both these 

oasee also the co-operation of the priest is indispen¬ 
sable. And no less so, it would appear, when the 
regulationa aa to places of refuge, given in the same 
book, come into pUy. Tahweh will appoint a place 
whither the unintentional homioide may flee.* But 
“if any man have risen up against hia neighbour of 
set purpose, to sUy him with guile, thou shall drag 
him away from my altar, that ho may die.”* Dow 
could these rules he observed unlcse the priest who 
served at the altar laononnoed judgment os to the 
guilt of the suppliant? 

Perhaps there were other esses in whidi the priest 
was the natursl judge, snd at any time the portiea to 
a dispute might voluntarily submit their difforeneo to 
him for decision. But even if this was not so, the 
judicial funotiens of the priest still constitute a most 
important part of his task. Could we still doubt it, 
then all hesitation would he removed by the complaints 
of the prophets oonceming the shortcomings of the 
priests in the performance of thoir judicial fimotions. 

1 Eiod. sAi 7 (d), 

. « E«d. xxii 8 (»)1 ■£ tbo "• ». 10 (10- 11) (“*• 
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When Mcaii reproaeliea them with ^‘giving thorah 
for moaey;”' Zephaniah with soiling what is holy 
and making the thorah unrighteouHneBs;”* or when 
Jorezniah accused them of sordid ayarice and untruth- 
fulness,* the leforenoe can only bo to the abuse of jndi- 
oial powers. Isaiah expressly formulates the oompUint 
that they are guilty of upfaimesB in ^‘the decision/^ * i.e. 
in the exercise of their funotion as judges. Far more 
dearly yet appears the great signHoauoo of the thorah 
of the priests in the two soyorost denunolatlons of their 
doings which the Old Testament contains. The one 
is in Hoses,* the other in Malaohi.* It is true that 
the latter passage does ru>t bolong to the pro*esilian 
period with which we are now dealing, but sdll the 
prophet bears testimony concerning that period when 
he holds up to tho prieet of his own doy the ideal 
conception of his ofRce whioh had boon sketched already 
bofore tho captiyity.’ “An upright thorah was in his 
mouth, and no iniquity was found on his lips; in peace 
and integrity he walked with Yahweh, and he brought 
back many from sin. For tho lips of the prieet pre¬ 
served knowledge, and thorah was sought at bis month; 
for is he not the messenger of Yahweh Zebo^?** 
‘‘But ye’^—continues tiie prophet—“hare departed 


1 ITiMh iii. 11 h. * Zeph. iii 4 b. 
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from Oie paHi, liaTO brought nmiiy to theii fell by the 
thorah, have corruptod the eoyenant with Leyi, says 
Tahweh Zebadth. 8o will I also bring you to con¬ 
tempt, and ehame you beforo all the people, because 
ye have p^dno heed to my ways and have hadrespoot 
unto persons in the thonh.” A more exalted conoop¬ 
tion of the moial taak of Tahwoh's priest there can 
hardly be. But as long as Malaohi is our only witneas, 
we may be inclined to doubt wheOier this ideal, though 
transporting us to the pre-oxilian period, has really 
anything in common with the facts as they then were. 
All the more value, then, must we assign to Hosoa^s 
utterances concerning Tahweh^s priests in the kingdom 
of Ephraim during the first half of the eighai century 
B.C. It is in truth a sombre picture of thoii work, 
or rather of their tiensgrasaicnB, that he paints. But 
would he have held them responsible in no small degree 
for the many evils which he perceived about him, 
had not their office confeired upon them that greet 
influence which he complains of their not duly utiliz¬ 
ing? It is time, however, to let the prophet speak 
for himself. 

Tahweh has a controveray with the dwellers in the 
land, for there is no truth and no piety end no know¬ 
ledge of God in the land.* Peijury, murder, theft and 
adultery are general.* Therefore the land pines, and 
all that dwells therein mourns, even down to the senso- 
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lesa And yet—thua Hoae& mtemipts himself 

—it is not mlly the people who should be contended 
with or rebuked, fox with the priests themselves it is no 
better with the people.* And therefore they too 
shall fall, and the prophets with them.* “ My people is 
ikhing for want of knowledge, for ye (the prioethood) 
have oaat knowledge away. And so will I coat you 
aside as my priests I And since ye have forgotten 
the thorah of yonr god, I too will forget your eons.* 
‘Ihe more they have increased in number, the more 
have they sinnod against me. Their glory (Yahweh) 
have they changed for ahame (the idols).^ They feed 
themselves fat on the sin of my people, and their 
longings go out after its trospesaes.® Therefore it 
be with the priest as with the people, and I 
will visit thoir deeds upon them and repay them for 
their doings,The man who so spoaks will hardly 
be suspected of partiality towards the iirieste. All 
the more weighty, then, is his judgment as to what 
they might and ought to have been. Israel is hasten¬ 
ing to moral ruin, bereft of ‘‘ the knowledge of GK)d,^^ 
which the priest of Tahweh poaaeeaee, but which at 
the dictate of intereat and self-indulgonoe he foils to 


. ‘ ft S. 
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communicate to the pwjAe. It caimot be more mi' 
eqmvocablj stated that) as Yahveh^s iDterpreter) he 
is the bearer and appointed upholder of right. Also! 
he fails to fulfil so fair a task. He himself is absorbed 
in the meohezuoal duties of his office and urges tho 
people to display their seel for Yahwoh in sacrifices 
and feasts. Still wonO) ho dogrados himsolf into a 
serrant of mmghteonsnesS) and sufTors himself to bo 
bought by the strong 'who oppress the weak and do- 
fenoelesa. But tho ideal of his calling) which Hoeoa 
holds up to him in reproof) still remains, and with 
it remains tfu «thi^ characUr 0/ Tahvth to which it 
bears witness. I am not speaking, as yot, of the 
Tahweh whoso word tho prophets proclaimed) but of 
tho god of Isiuel whom the people acknowledged and 
serred. For it was to him that those priests belonged 
who were eonsnited hj the masses, and who dircotod 
their sacrifiees and feasts: Hoseo unites them, and 
we must not separate them. Now this is enou^ 
to show that howerer great the outward reaemblanoe 
may have been between thi* Tahweh of the people 
and the gods who were worshipped at his side or by 
Israel’s nei^bours, yet he was not one of thorn. 
TTnlees the prophet completely lost sight of the reality 
when he uttered his denunciation) Tahweh is distin* 
gnished from the others and towers shore thorn as the 
god in whose name justice was administered, and of 
whom it could be said that he was not known where the 
laws of honour and of good fai& w^ riolated. We 
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nmflt tberefttr© enrich our conc^tioii of the popular 
IsraelitiAh belief by this trait All the rest remains, 
but we must add thii? one point to it, ike ethieal 
ckaracUr of Yakwek. And to this one trait belongs 
the future. 

What I hare adranoed so far need hardly fear oon- 
trodiotion. The popular Israelitish religi<Mi, including 
tho place taken by the priests of Yahweh in it, is very 
generally allowed to be national. If any objection 
were taised, it would be to my description of this 
religion itself, not to the national character I have 
assigned it. But at this point we are met by a 

hitherto, and no farther P’ We are told that the 
religion embraced and taught by the pr(fpkeU can no 
longer be regarded as national. By the prophets, in 
thie connection, arc meant of course the men so desig¬ 
nated whoso writings are preserved to ns in tho Old 
Testament, and whom we shall henceforth call “the 
taaonioal prophets.” It is from the books of these 
men that the proofs cf the position wo are discussing 
are derived. What can be clearer, it is urged, than 
that these prophets, so far from representing the spveit 
of the people, protest against it with all their might? 
Thrir judgment on the nation from which they have 
sprung is most unfavourable. The sentence rests upon 
leligioua grounds, and has q»eeial lefetenoe to the man¬ 
ner in which their contemporaries, and—for this is fre¬ 
quently added—the former generations also, had served 
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YahweL Tlio contrast seems to bo absolnto. Wbftt 
the people regard as a da^, the prophets hold to be 
sinfol and abominable | and, on the other hand, what 
they praise and support is rejected hy the people. 
This relation between prophets and poople, wo are told, 
is BO unoustahable that it would hare to bo admittod 
as a fact eTen if wo were entirol^ unable to ois^loin it. 
But this is far from boing tho case. Tho explanation, it 
is urged, maybe found at once in tho eridonce given by 
the prophets (not here and there, but througbout their 
wiitingB) as to the griffin of ths conyiotions which they 
proclaim and defend against tiro people. Yah^h 
tilfsptaJti ihr^h th$m. They simply roptoduoo what 
he has shown thorn or caase<l them to boar. Is it any 
wonder, then, that they rise high above the popular 
oonoeption ? And docs it not follow that their religion, 
great as its significanoe is to Israel and to all manldnd, 
can by no means be called national ? It was far moro 
than national. It was not of Israel, but 0/ Ocd. 

Perhaps, as I have spoken, the fear has laid hold of 
you that we are about to tread that ground of theo¬ 
logical controversy from which we are so anxious to 
preserve our feet I Tho alarm is needless. I could 
not oroit to indicate how belief in the divine inspiration 
of prophecy influences the conception formed of tho 
t vJig ianfl strife in ancient Israel. But there is no 
necessity that we shonld enter npon an ezanduation of 
that belief itself. In one possible case it would have 
been ofherwise. I( namely, the canonical prophets 
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kftd boea alone in profeeslng to derire their uttei'&nces 
direct £rom Tatweb, then the oUini to a divine origin 
would have been tbe ezolusiTe Tnark of tbeir preaobing, 
and the drst and supreme question before ua would 
have been, Are we to aoknowlodgo this claim ? Tea 
or no But this possible case ia remote from tlxe 
actual one. The priest of Yahweh also came forward 
in Israel as the interpreter of the god he revered. So 
too did the prophets in gonorol, including the very 
ones against whom the denunciations of tho canooioal 
prophets are hurled. If, then, we are to endorse the 
prophetic consciousness of the latter and to reject that 
of all others, we can only reasonably do so o potimori; 
on the ground, that is, of what we learn ft’om a study 
of thoir writings couooming their mode of thought aud 
their oharactsr. This study its<df, thon, must net aub* 
mit to any antecedent rostriotious, least of all to any 
restrictions imposed by the prophets themselves with 
refeieuce to the source of thoir oonceptions—for this 
is the very point that has to be determined. 

Wo may thoroforo pursue our bUtorioal investigation 
undisturbed. The necessity of carrying it further, or, 
in other words, tho impossibility of resting in the sharp 
contrast between Tahweh’s prophets and the Israelitish 
people, must have been evident to us from the moment 
that our attention was called to it. Unquestionably wo 
have a difference, nay, a deep-rooted antagonism, before 
us. But we must not let it make us blind to all else. 
How many an antithesis that at first pi'osents itself os 
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absolute and irrocoiidlable, loeea this character ae soon 
aa we turn our attention from one prominent oontraat 
to a general view of the whole matter, and no longer 
neglect those firier ehades in which, according to 
Konan^s well-known saying, the truth lies I No donbt 
it eoema to omplify matters first to sorer the canonical 
propbete from their historical aivironmcmt, and then 
to confine our attention to the points of their hostility 
towards the popular religion; but a true insight into 
the real state of things, and a frir estimate of the 
religious oonrictions of the prophets as a whole, will 
never be reached by suoh a method. Let us try, then, 
to supply what is wanting in the corront conception. 
The facts of which I shall hare to remind you arc well 
known, and a reference rather thin an exposition is all 
that is needed. 

We must note, to begin witii, that for many suooeeaire 
centuries «the prophets of Tahweh’' constituted a 
qieoiai and recognised social order. There were 
*‘prieati” and there were likewise ^prophets’* o£ 
Yahweh. When Jodah, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, was about to give effect to the book of law which 
Hilkiah had discoTered, he aeaembled “ the prophets,” 
with ethers, in the temple,^ His contemporary Jere¬ 
miah speaks of ^‘the prophets”—to cite a single instance 

_in the superscription of the letter which ho addresses 

to the exiles in Babylon.* Isaiah* and Mioah* adopt 

* J«T’. XfiX. t. 

• Ki«h iii 5, 7. 
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tho same usage. A oectury or two earlier, Alitab and 
Jehosbaplmt, before entering \^on a war with the 
Syrians, consult “ the prophets of Yahweh.” ^ It is 
quite in aooordance with all this that we should find 
prophooy referred to as a national institution in the 
proTorh which Jeremiah^ and EzekioP have preserred 
for us, and which we may paraphrase thus; Never 
thorah fail the priest, nor oounsel fail the sage, 
nor a word (a revelation of Yahweh) fail the prophet.” 

Tl^ had not been so always. The nam ‘^nabi” 
did not come into common use in Israel all at once. 
In the time of Samuel, people still said, ^^let us go 
to the seer!” for ^^he who was afterwards called a 
^ prophet^ was then called a ^scer.^” This we know 
from a note in the First Booh of Samuel,* the accuracy 
of which will hardly be questioned. But even th$ 
persont who were afterwards known as ‘Hhe nebiim” 
appear for the first time in the narratives concerning 
the close of the period of the Judges—doubtless because 
tliey did not ozist before thon. How interesting it 
would bo could we give a historical sketch and expla* 
nation of their rise! But the rule that ‘^all origins 
are obscure” asserts itself here too. It is only a con¬ 
jecture, th on , though it is one that has strong proba¬ 
bility on its side, that the phenomena of inspiration 
and extasy which had long been native to the wor- 
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ahippOTs of tbe Canaaiute d^liee, passed OYar at this 
period to the vorsbippen of Tahweb likewise. Tbo 
prophets of Tabweh” wbo thus rose up joined ^em- 
selves together, and formed unions or colonies,^ vhioh 
gradually assum^ a settled form under tho guidauoo 
of Samuel, and thereby assured thomsolvoe a eontinuod 
existonco. 

Aro we to add that tho prophots origiaally stood 
in the oloseet connoctdon with tbo priests? It was 
so amongst the Oanaanitea. Basils prophots offer 
him sacrifices on Mount Carmel,^ and are montionod 
on another occasion in oonjanction with his priests,^ 
just as the Philistine ^'priosts and soothsayers’’ appear 
togothor> in the same way Samuel unites in bis 
person the ptiostly with the prophetio function.^ On 
the strength of those phenomena it has been supposed 
that the prophets of Tahweh were originally priests, 
and only gradually separated themselTea and acquired 
more independence.^ But there are no real grounds 
for this suppoeition. There is not a trace to be found 
in the Old Testament of any conneotion of the pro¬ 
phets with the altars or templee of Yahweh, and 
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‘this would hardly be tbo case if they had originally 
been amongst the soryante of the sanctuaries. The 
old relation, had it e:risted, would hare been preserved 
hero and there even when it had ceased to be normal. 
Neither, so far as we oan tell, was the prophetic office 
ever regarded as her^tary, whilst from the earliest 
times the sons of priests were priosts thcmselTes.^ This 
is a difEbronce which has its grounds in the nature of 
the two offices, and one which marks so profound a 
separation between them that "we must hesitate to con¬ 
nect them with each other in their origin more closely 
than our narratives require. 

But when all is said, points of contact between pro¬ 
phet and priest remain. Both passed in the eyes of 
the people for the trusted interpreters of the deity. 
But whereas the priest was thus gifted in virtue of his 
office and as the bearer of a consecrated tradition, and 
was accordingly referred to on the ordinary occasions 
of life, such as the administration of justice, the pri¬ 
vileges of the prophet were more personal and, if I 
may so express it, momentary and intermittent. The 
prophet is the orgvn ixtraordifiary of Yahweh, and as 
guoh the natural counsellor in the peiplexities which 
the oscilUtions of fortune or the uncertainties of the 
future bring upon Israel. Of course the contrast is 
not absolute. There were doubtless eiroumstancee under 
which the prophet or the priest might be consulted 
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TitH oqiial propriety. If the spedal circumBtancee 
occasionaJly detemuned the choice, there were likeiviee 
times when no choice was open for the prophet—not 
the priest, with whose office it would have been far less 
oonsonant—often came forward unasked to deolaro ^'the 
word of Yahweh,'’ or somctiince, wc may safely assume, 
at the head cf a “ company of prophets,*’^ to solve tho 
problem himsclf-^and not always by moral suasion! 

Enough has been said to give us an idea of what 
prophecy as a social institution^ and the prophets of 
Tahwoh,’' viewed and judged in the maas, must have 
hcon in Israel. 6o far we have met with nothing tlmt 
oould suggeet our removing them from the sphere of 
the national religion. The Israolitea themselves did 
nothing of the kind, and neither must we. Whatevor 
the origin of prophecy, may have been, and however 
strange the first impression it produced on the earlior 
generations of nomads, their aroasement gradtially dis¬ 
appeared, and they came to regard it as an integral 
part of their national life and one of the proofs of 
the favour of their national god. There wonid bo no 
lack of inoidents to confirm them in this oonoeption. 
Whan, in the presence of Ahab and Jehoahaphat, the 
four hundred prophets of Yahweh testified, as one man, 
their zeal for the campaign against the Syrians, and 
animated the two kings by the prospect of certain 
triumph,^ how the hearts of true Israelites must have 
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glowdd with sympathy! And oro we not to suppose 
that, during tho same period, many an one applauded, 
alboit in secret, that son of the prophets who dared to 
protest against Ahab^s goaorosity towards Israel’s here¬ 
ditary foe ? You remember the storyThe king oi 
Israel had been raorod to spare Benhadad of Damascus, 
whose life was in his hand, and had granted vciy 
favourable terms of peace to him, though ho had de¬ 
feated him utterly. As ho was returning homo Iw was 
hailed and stopped by a stranger, who told him that in 
the tumult of tho battle one of his friends had entrusted 
a prisoner to him, and he had pledged his own life for 

bis safety. Now the prisoner had escaped.But 

here Ahab Interrupted him, saying it was usoleas to 
procood. He had pledged himself to his friend, and 
must now make good Ms loss or must himself serve 
him as a slavo. The prophet at once applied the prin- 
oiple to Ahab: Thus saith Yahweh, Since thou hast 
lot the man whom I had condemned go free, thy soul 
shall be in the plaoo of bis soul, and thy people in tho 
place of his.” We have little sympathy with tho poUoy 
of blood and iron which this prophet upholds; but we 
f>htM none of xis deny that he was actuated by patriotw 
motives, and that both he and the whole class to wbioh 
he belonged could calculate upon the support of the 
most zealous servants of Yahweh when they came for¬ 
ward in defence of suoh principles. With such an 
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example Wore us, we caa understand how the Israel¬ 
ite natioiL was comforted and encouraged in times of 
gloom by the thought that “the word of Tahweh 
would neyer &il the prophet*’ 

Let us suppose for a moment that w© knew nothing 
of the prophets of Tahweh beyond these general tmlto, 
and that we had nothing more to go upon in forming 
our ideas of the position thoy took and the spiritual 
derelopment they attained. Judging by analogy, wo 
should regard it as prohable that the lerel of thoir 
aveiage development would not stand high, but at the 
same ti m ^ wo should suspect that there must have boon 
some who rose above it On the first point I need not 
enlarge. The oonsoiouanese of standing in oonnoction 
with a higher world, of being inspired or Impelled by 
the spirit of God, is in itself glorious and exalting. In 
spite of the aberrations (o which it is exposed and the 
abuses to which it too readily lends itself, we may yet 
aver that goes forth from this eonsoiousneas— 
power for the cleansing of the inner man, for tile support 
of self-sacriilce and heroism. 3ut if it is artifioially 
excited and cultivated, if there is a premium, so to speak, 
on extasy, and its abeenoe makes a man unfit for the 
chosen task of his life, then it becomes a very different 
matter. (yftimi pwima. What is more mise¬ 

rable t han assumed transport of spint and pretended 
divine in^iration? The applioation of this to the 
prophetio ord(W is too obvious to need pointing out. 
Taken as a whole, it cannot have stood much ahove 
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the soothBayers and vizards amongst other anciGnt 
peoples. But—and here ve come to the second point 
—might we not expect a priori that some few eminent 
poraonalities would rise up from tho order itself, or 
would be fired by the example of its members, and 
would realise tho idea of prophecy ? The conception 
of a close and trusted intercourse with IsraoVs mighty 
protecting deity, which is inoamate as it were in pro- 
phooy, could not fail to attract roli^ous souls, and to 
rouse or strengthen within them tho desire to enter 
into such divino intercourse. And are we to suppose 
that thi? longing, when once aroused, could romain 
permanently unsatisfied ? 

You will have observed aheady that it is only in 
form that my argument has been o priori. What I 
have thus advanced rests in reality upon historical 
testimony. The low level of tho prophetic guild, as a 
whole, and the degeneracy of prophecy in some of its 
reprcflontativos, are sufficiently obvious. But in like 
manner tho eminent exceptions of which I have spoken 
are known to ns from history. I have but to name 
Samuel, Nathan, Elijah and Elisha. That they all came 
out of the prophetic unions is not certain. Indft^, we 
know that Elisha did not.^ The prophets did not form a 
close oaste. The inspiration which was their distinctive 
mark might appear outside their circle, and if any man 
experienced access to the prophetic unions* lay open 
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to him; or h© mi^t perhape com© forward as a prophet, 
without incorpoiatmg himself with them at all. Yet, 
even m the latter case, the form of his activity, the 
outward a^ects of his miasiou, so to speak, were 
determined hy the prophecy of his time. So, whatever 
may have been the origin of the men just named, they 
atand in the relation I have already indicated to tho 
prophetic order as a whole. What ia it, thon, that 
exalts them so high above the rest? What distin¬ 
guishes them from the great mass that they leave so 
far behind ? I ispcat the question, because it seems to 
me no less difficult than important If 1 eoold but give 
you anything that might claim to be a sketc h of tho 
character of Samuel or Elijah, for instance! But you 
know why no one can do so. The narxativea conoem- 
ing these men are few in number, oomperatively late 
in date, not nnfreqnently in mutual contradiotion, and 
therefore of doubtful worffi. Every oonclusioa we 
draw fr om them is more or lass open to suspicion. 
Of the partioulais, even of tiioee which would inspire 
ns with the greatest interest, we know nothing, and 
can never hope to obtain full knowledge. Yet we 
could not refrain from asking the question we have 
emphasized, and we need not leave it altogether unan¬ 
swered. In the narratives that lie before us, one trait 
recurs again and again—too natorally to allow of our 
snspectii^ deliberate intention on the part of thO 
writers-T-too regularly to be accidental The prophets 
whose names 1 have mentioned are distinguished by 
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their moral earnestness and courage. Samuel — 
Saul; Nathan—David; Elijah—Ahah and Ahaziahr 
I have only to pnt these names side by side to 
make my meanix^ obvious. Is this an accident, or a 
matter of indifference? I cannot think it. If I am 
not mifft^Vonj this is the factor which devates these 
men above the rest of their order, and at the eame 
time is destined to raise the order itself to higher 
things. This brings ns bacdc to the ethical element in 
the conception of Yahwch on which we have already 
fixed onr attention ^ It was in those prophets whom it 
had most deeply impressed, who were most completely 
penetrated by the stem and inexorable character of 
Yahweh’e moial demands, and had therefore become 
tho preachers of righteousness, that prophecy reached 
its full dimensions and bore its ripened fruit. 

But let us go further and consult the sequel of the 
history. The earlier prophets relied for their infinence 
upon the spoken word, to which a section of the people 
or certain special individuals often gave immediate 
effect in action. But in the eighth century B.C., the 
prophets began to extend thedr a43tinty by writing 
down the word they had previously spok«i. Why 
first at this period ? Times had changed, and prophecy 
had changed with them. Israelitish literature dates 
from this century, or at all events from not much earlier. 
The soi^ which were or^inally passed from mouth to 
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moutli were now written down, collected and prodded 
with liistoEical notes. From these heg inni n g a hifftori- 
cal writing presently developed itself. Expcnenoe must 
haro shown that such compootLons met with a faronrahle 
reception in varioua quarters, and did not fail of their 
effect If the pen had thus shown itself to bo a mighty 
weapon, what was mOTO natural than that tho l^dcrs 
of the people should gra^ it ? Thus aroao, presumably 
in priestly cirdes, the earliest coUoctiona of laws and 
moral exhortations,^ one of which we possess in the 
Book of tiie CoYenant (Exod. m—xriii). Thus, 
too, the earliest written jffopheciea, fliose of Amos and 
his iiumodiate snceessora, came into existence. A co¬ 
operating eanso may hare been the changed relations 
of some of the prophets to tho groat majority of tho 

people. The wrongs with which they reproached their 

contemporanM were not of a nature to be righted off¬ 
hand in a burst of enthusiasm. Amos end those of 
kindred spirit with him desired to address themselres 
to many whom their spoken word could neyer reach, 
and it could not fail to further thdr object if fliey 
succeeded in extending to wider circles the opportunity 
of pondering upon their preaching. 

But be this as it may, the prophet’s character re¬ 
mained riie same after he had become an author. The 
canonical prophets of the e^hth and succeeding cen¬ 
turies are not aerered by a shaip line from their pre- 
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deoessore. ‘VTorking under tlie forms of their time 
and in aocordance with its re^^uixements^ th^ are the 
legitimate sucoeesois of Elijtdi and Elisha. If these 
are to be regarded aa the organs of Israel’s national 
god, then so are those. Or must we say that, although 
there seems to be no breach of oontinnitjr, yotthe conimU 
of Sieic preaching forbid us to place the oanonioal 
prophets in any such relationship to their people and 
its religion? We must not allow a single essential 
feature of this preaching to escape us. I hope to lay 
hofore you fairly and fully, to the best of my know¬ 
ledge, all that oan serve to illustrate the differenoee and 
the conflicts between them and the people. But at 
the very outset it must he clearly understood that we 
should be contradicting the prophets themselves were 
wo to begin by loosening tiie tie that unites them to 
the Israelite nation, Their own evidence on such a 
point must at least be heard first, not to say simply 
sccepted as conclusive. We will take this evidence, 
then, to-day; and thus we shall lay the foundations 
upon which any further conceptions may rest. 

Tahtoih IsraeVs god and Urael Taktoih*e peopk t 
It surely needs no proof that the canonical prophets 
endorse fundamental conception of the popular 
religion, that not one of them ev^ thinks of denying 
it The whole of their preaching takes this as its 
starting-point, and leads hack to it as its goal. On 
this latter point I wish to place the ntmest emphasis. 
It is well known that our prophets anticipate ovil days 
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for tlieir pec^le. Wliy they do eo we need not at 
present condder. Enough that they expect IsraeVs 
national life to he put to an end, and tiie laraelitee to 
he carried away into a strange land. But this is not 
the limit of their anticipaldoDs. “ The eyes of the Lord 
Yahweh are upon the sinful kingdom (of Ephiaim), 
and he will sweep it away from ^o face of the earth; 
howheii he not wholly destroy thA hotue of 

The pa rrying away will he followed sooner or later 
by the restoration. But this, hy its nature, is a new 
departuTOj the beginning of a new period. If, then, 
the relations between 7ahweh and Israel in the midst 
of which tlie prophets were living had been in their 
opinion merely temporary, they would certainly have 
regarded the re-establishment of ewh relations os 
destined to be aoeompanied by a complete change in 
them. indeed they did believe that tiie new era 

would in many respects he ^uite diff erent from the 
old. Israel, humbled by his chastisement^ was to 
return to Yahweh with all his heart and to begin a 
new hfe. It is nothing less than a oomplete transform 
mstion. Yahw^ makes a new covenant—so Jeremiah 
puts it^-and writes hu thorah on his people’s hearts, 
and they all know h fui) from the least to the greatest^ 
The heart of stone will be taken away and a heart 
of fle^ will be given—so Esekiel expresses his anti- 
oipations.^ But however great the change may be, 
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though ih& wolf lie down with the lamb and the 
Bucking child play by the adder’s hole,^ nay, though 
there be now hearens and a new earth,^ yet the rela- 
tion between Yahweh and laraol remains the same. 
The prophecies ooncenung the heathen (of which more 
hereafter) do not alter this fact. Consult ^ the pro* 
phett^ irom the first to the last, and you will find 
that on this point they are unanimous. The glance 
of Amos is fixed upon &e restoration of the united 
Israelite nation under the Davidio dynasty, which will 
be reared again as in the days of old,” that under its 
lead Israel may inherit the remnant of Edom and of 
all the peoples oyer whom the name of Tahweh has 
been proclaimed (as the name of their conqueror).’^ 
“ Aud,’’ so he concludes, I, Yahweh, will plant them 
in their land, and they shall not again be plucked up 
out of their land that I have giren them, saith Yahweh, 
their god.”* Hosea finds room for Israel alone in his 
picture of the future. I will heal their backslidiug 
and will lore them freely, for my wrath is turned away 
from them. I will be as the dew to Israel. Ho shall 
blossom as the lily, and akull ^read forth hie roots as 
Lebanon;”*—such are the words in which Yahweh 
describes the close communion there will he between 
and his people. In Isaiah, too, Yahweh stretches 
out his hand to gather the remnants of his people from 
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ail the places of theiT to be his possession. 

The exiles of Israd and the scattered ones of Judah he 
diaws together. The jealousy of Ephraim and Judah 
has departed. Together th^ rash n^ton the FhilistineS) 
plunder the sons of the East, and subdue Edom, Moab 
and Ammon.^ A century later, Jeremiah gives uttoranco 
to essentially the aame thoughts. Tho now covenant 
of which we have hoard him speak is entered into witii 
the house of Israel and the houso of Judah.^’^ Nor is 
there one of his desoriptioos of the future in which the 
same conception is not met with in one form or another.^ 
I will be their god, and they fthftll be my people,’’ 
stands ss an assurance that in the days to come, what^ 
over else may be changed, the bond between Yahwch 
and Israel shall not be broken or relaxed. How com¬ 
pletely Eeekiel’s anticipatioiis are penetrated hy the 
^irit of nationali^ I need hardly show. Who does 
not remember his picture of the restored Israel, settled 
once more in Canaan, ranged ronnd the temple and its 
servants, oi latiier round Tahweh who ^‘has established 
Ills sanctuary in the midst of tiiem, and whose abode 
^lall overshadow them. He shall be theix god and 
they shall be his people, and the nations shall acknow* 
ledge tiiat he, Yahweh, sanctifies Israel (Le. sets him 
apart for his service), becanse his sanctuary is in their 
midst for ever.”* The meaning <rf these utterances is 
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all tlio 1<^ aroInguoTis because Ezekiel nowhere brings 
either Yahwch or Israel into closer relations with the 
heathen except in a hostile sense. And eyen the 
second Isaiah, in so many respects the opposite of 
Ezekiel, stands with both feot on the ground of nation¬ 
ality. Israel and Yahwoh are inseparable from each 
other. At the very time when the prophet is contem¬ 
plating the heathen world and representing it as sus- 
oeptiblo of the impression of Yahwoh^s power and 
majesty, he nnites Yahweh most closely with his 
people, and erpressea his expectation that amongst 
the nations 

This one shall say: I belong to Yahweb, 

And that one call bimeelf hy Jacob's name; 

Another shall nnUe himself unto Yeliweh 
And take IsmeVa name to add to his own."^ 

But there is no need to multiply quotations. One 
single remark in conclosion. It is difficult not to be 
offended by the pictures of Israel’s future glory which 
the second Isaiah so evidently del^hts in claboratu^. 
“What can this mean?” we are inclined to exclaim, 
when we hear hirn prophesy tiiat strangers s h a l l build 
the walls of Jerusalem and kings shall serve his people.* 
And yet all this can be explained and justified if Israel 
and Yahweh are one in the prophet’s mind, Take 
away this conception, and you can only he repelled 
by his boundless national arrogance. We are indeed 
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doing the prophets ill sern<s& if we coneesl the fimda- 
mentfti thonght of all their preat^ii&g. In this respect, 

llkcoe intn mnros peocatur et extra.’’ Bationaliets 
have branded as parttcnlariam^” and eapranatnraliKts 
hare done ’Oieir best to explain avaj or ovaporato, 
what ia really nothing less than ihd very eennee of the 
lera^i^h reUgwt^ to which oven the greatest prophets 
could not be untrue without sacriheing that religion 
itself. 

In what, dien, does the dJjSerence between the pro¬ 
phets and their people condst? Whence the antago¬ 
nism which after all is as undeniable as ^e kinship ? 
The answer to these questions I mnat beg leave to 
defer till our next meeting. 


UI. 


tOSTTVEBSALISM OP TEE PROPHETS. 
ESTABLISHMENT OP JUDAISM. 


Ip tlx© canonical prophets stand on the soil of Israal- 
itism and share with it their fandamental idea, whence 
the dirergence between them and their people which 
sometimes even amounts to hostility and stirs con¬ 
tention? Why are they 00 loud in their accusations 
of Israel, and why do the majority of the Israelites 
refuse to recognize them as thoir representatives? 

The prophets themselves must answer these ques¬ 
tions ; nor will they refuse to do so when they are laid 
before them. The antagonism of which we are peak¬ 
ing does not present itself, or at any rate does not 
force itself into the foreground, everywhere. It is 
absent or inconspicuous in the prophets who, like 
Ifahum and Obadiah, direct their oracles against a 
single foe of their people whom they threaten with 
dfiatruction, or who, like the second Isaiah, come for¬ 
ward, under the deep impression of Israel’s national 
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humiliation, as comfortere and as preachers of the glad 
tidings of redemption and xestoration. But these are 
exceptions to the rule. The rni© lis^ is thus formu¬ 
lated by Jeremiah: *'The prophets who have boon 
before me, from the first, have propheded against many 
lands and great kingdoms, of war, and disaster and 
pestilence. As for the prophet who preaches pcaco— 
when his saying comes to pass, then {bnfc not till then) 
it be seen that Yahweh has indeed sent him.^^^ 
Jeremiah, then, finds the diatacteristic of tire emissary 
of Yahweh in his being a prophet of eviL And why ? 
Because he is the preacher of repentance, the repre¬ 
sentative of Tahwdi^s strict moral demands amongst a 
people that but too ill conforms to them. These are the 
demands of which the tme prophet is the champion. 
Here he takes his stand. The god in whose name he 
speaks is t/uSoly Ons—iS indeed I may use this word in 
the puxdy ethical sense which it has for us, but which 
it had not yet acquired in the usage of the prophets 
themsdvfis. It is only by going through the prophetic 
lit^ture itself that one can adequately realize how 
completely tha inviolable and inexmable moral law 
dominates these men, so to speak, and dotenoines 
their judgment on all that th^ observe. Take, for 
example, the following dii^ raised by Amos over his 
people: “ The virgin of Israd is fallen and shall not 
rise. She lies down daserted in her land, and there is 
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none to raise her np.”^ The people of her cities 
shall be decimated hj disaster upon disaster for Y ah- 
weh has said to ^e house of Isra^ Seek me, and ye 
shall lire 1 Go not to Beth-el, to Gilgal or to Beer- 
shehah, hut seek Yahvoh, and ye shall liTe! See to 
it that he leap not upon the house of Joseph like a firo, 
an unquenchable fire Uiat consumes Beth-el.^ As yet 
the offenders who have given occasion to this denun¬ 
ciation have not been named. But now come the words, 
0 ye who turn justice to wormwood and fling righ¬ 
teousness to the earth I’’* Of them, the grandees and 
judges, the prophet testifies that they hate him who 
repiores them in the gate, and loathe him who speaks 
uprightly.^ “Therefore,” he concludes, “inasmuch 
as ye trample down the needy and take from him a 
tribute in com, ye have buHt houses of hewn stone but 
ye sha ll not dwell in them, and planted fair vine-stocks 
but shall drink no wine from them. For I know your 
sins that they are many, and your trespasses that they 
are mighty, for ye accept the money of atonement and 
give judgment against the poor in the gate.”® “Woe 
unto them,” cries Mioah, “who devise unrighteousness 
and accomplish evil (in imagination) in their beds, and 
when morning dawns hrii^ it to pass, because their 


' Am<«. T. 1, 3. * «. 3. ' w 4—6. * 7. 

‘ Amoe V. 10. Th« two pifloediD^; r«i«« disturb tte prog was of 
the disMUZse, end probebly are not genuine. CL H. Oort» TheoL 
Tijdwlnift, ZIT. 118. 
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might is their god; who corei fields end take posses¬ 
sion of them, houses and smze them; who oppress the 
owner and his house, the mnn and his inheriianoe 1”^ 
But I need not go on. As it is here, so it is eTOry- 
where* In the pictojee of ^e judgment that shall 
come upon Israel, die sins the people almost always 
fill the sombre background; for it is these sins that 
T^weh win punish, and indeed comet leayo unpun¬ 
ished widiout renouncing his own moral nature. Isaiah 
makes die sinners in Zion cry: 

Who amemgst us can dwell with a coostuning fire 1 

Who smoagac xa dweE with an erer^lowizig fomace t 

\r,A the answer declares that they only shall bo safe 
end prosperous who walk in righteousness and speak 
truth, and whom neither fear nor avarice can force to 
Uy hands on their nei^bonra* life or poeseaaons.^ 

This profoundly ethical conception of Yahweh’s being 
could not fhil to bring the prophets into conflict with 
the religious convictions of their people. In the con¬ 
sciousness of the latter, Yahweh and laiael were 
closely and inseparably bound ti^ather. It is true that 
the relations between them were not uniform or inca¬ 
pable of being disturbed. Yohweh never ceases to be 
the god, ie. the natural helper, defender and deliverer, 
of his people, but it does not follow that he is always 
equally ready to protect their mtereets. From time to 
time he hides his &ce. The misfortunes that &U upon 


I Uio. ii. 1, 3. 
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Israel proclaim it all too Loudly. But this estrange- 
ment is only temporary. It leads his worshippers to 
call with redoubled zeal upon Yahweh, and to offer 
him more numerous and costly sacrihces than erer. 
Bistress does hut multiply tows, to he paid to him 
when his wrath is appeased or his inaction has come to 
an end. The bond timt unites him to his people, then, 
is never supposed to be broken. Such strained rela¬ 
tions may be compared to nusundexstandings between 
a husband and wife who have never heard of divorce, 
or at least have never thought of it. The disturbance 
of their peaceable relations one with the other may be 
eEtremely painfoJ, hut sooner or later' it will be made 
up. But .all this is changed as soon as Yahweh has ac¬ 
quired, as he has in the minds of the canonical prophets, 
an ethical character. 1 use this expression designedly. 
Moral atiribftUs aro sscribod to him hy the people also. 
We have already convinced ourselves of this in dealing 
with the priestly thorah; and it is well to recall the 
&ct at thitf point, if only to prevent us from exaggerat¬ 
ing the actual distance between prophets and people. 
But these attributes were only some amongst many. 
They were not r^arded as dominating all else. If not 
esaotly subordinate to Yahweh’s connection with Israel, 
they might at least yield a point in its fevour. Only 
call to mind how in the historical books of the Old 
Testament—whose authors certainly stood higher in 
this respect tha*" the great masses—the idea comes into 
the foreground more than once, that Yahweh had to 
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uphold his own honour, and therafore coM no^ neglect 
to protect and hless his people.^ Thus, in the concep* 
tion of the people, Yahweh’s might, or, if yon prefer 
to put it so, Yahweh'a ohligelion to display his might, 
must often haVe oterhalanced both his wrath against 
Israel’s tre^asses and the demands of his righteousness. 
But to the prophets such an idea had become impossiblo. 
As soon as an ethical eharacter was ascribed to Yahweb, 
he muit act in accordance with il The Holy, the 
Bighteous One, might renounce his people, hut he 
could not renounce himself. 

Now consider the necessary effect of this upon the 
relations between the prophets and the great majority 
of &eir contemporaries. If there was a foe to be 
repelled, or if, in the interest of the people, an 
attach on a neighbouring tribe was to be made, the 
national leaders reckoned with cortain^ upon tiie help 
of their god. “Is not Yahweh in our midst? No 
harm shall O'vertake us 1”^ Such confidence, they ima* 
gined, could only be rebuked by men who questioned 
YahweVs power or esteemed that of the enemy’s gods 
more highly. But now they saw cqpposed to them, in 
Amos and his snccessors, men who, far from doubting 
Yahweh’s mi^t, assigned to him greater power and a 
wider dozoinion than they ffremselres had erer done, 
but who neTertbeless denounced their reliance upon his 

\ Ex. 11, II; Hum. m IS—19; Bent zxxiL 17; Joab. 
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support aa vain and sininl. Aocor diog to theso men, it 
waa no abanrd snpposition that Tahweh might take the 
part of Israel’e foes against Israel. Nay, they ■went still 
further, and declared that Yahweh himself brought upon 
them, his people, the very thing they most dreaded, 
the very thing against which they had sought the 
protection of their godi *‘I call forth against you, 
0 house of Israel, says Yahweh, the god of hosts, a 
people that ahsJI afflict you from Hamath to the stream 
of the plain*’-^o says Amos.^ The Assyrians Uie 
rod of Yahweh’s wrath, ^ and Nebucadresar Yahweh’s 
servant,* expressions used, the one by Isaiah, end 
the other a century afterwards by Jeremiah. How 
can we wonder that such words as these sounded like 
blasphemy in the ears of the people ? Their patriotism 
rose up in protest, and with it the religious conscious¬ 
ness which as yet coincided with it. But were the 
prophets really unpatriotic? 'Were they indifferent 
to the continued existence and the prosperity of Israel? 
We have already convinced ourselves of the opposite, 
and shall presently find further confirmation of it. Yet 
it is easy to understand that the people and the popular 
leaders could not see this; for they could only have 
done so if they themselves had experienced the majesty 
of the Holy One, even as an Amos had experienoed it 
in its overmastering strength:—The lion has roared: 


> Am» TL 14. * Isaiah x. 5. 

• Jar. XXV. 9 j xxvu. € j xliii, 10. 
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who should ttot fear ? The Lead Tahweh has apoien •• 
who should not prophesy?”' 

The loosening of the hand between Yahwism and 
patriotism is a fact of the utmost significance, on which 
we have much stiU to say. But before tether 
iUustratii^ it and following up its weighty oonse- 
quencee, wo must make ouisehee acqumnted with the 
direct infiucnce of flie reception of Yahweh’s ethical 
character on the religions conTiotiona of the prophets 

In the wfamatioii of all who worshipped him, Tahweh 
was a great and mighty god, mightier than the gods 
of other nationa. was nothii^ nnusrml in such 

a belief. It was the belief of the Moabite with regard 
to Camoflh, of the Ammonite with regard to Malcim. 
It is perfeotiy natoial, too, that the recognition of 
Yahweh’a greatne« and sopremacy should leoeive 
stimidns and aopport from poUtical cventa. *When 
Datid waged aie wars Tahweh with a strong hand,* 
and when victory crowned his arms, he made Tahweh 
rise in the people’s eetimatiotL Solomon’s 
glory shone npon the deity to whom he had consecrated 
the temple in his capital Bnt it lies in the nature of 
the case that a &ith reared npon such foundations was 
subject to many shocks, and under given circumstances 
might easily collapse. Bom of the sense of national 
dignity, growing with its growth and strengthening 
wilh ita strength, it must likewise suffer under the 
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blows th&t fell upon it, must pine and ultimately die 
when, with the independence of the nation, national 
eelf-conscioueuees disappeared. In any case, Yahweh, 
if esaltod in diis way only, remained oomparable with 
all the other gods, of one family with them, if I may 
so express myself, and (A impiolses like to theirs. The 
moral qualities which the people ascribed to him did 
not affect this &ct, for the distinction they established 
between him and his ripals, however real, was not 
essential. The case was completely changed when, in 
the consoiousnese of the prophets, the central place was 
taken, not by the might, but hy tiie holiness of Yahweh. 
Thereby the conception of God was carried up into 
another and a higher sphere. From that moment it 
ceased to be a question of ^‘more” or “l«e’^ between 
Yahweh and the other gods, for now he stood not only 
above them, but in very distinct opposition to them. 
If Yahweh the Holy One was God, if he was God as 
the Holy One, thsn the othrs w$re not> In a word, the 
belief that Yahweh was the only God sprang out of the 
ethical oonoeption of his being. J^onotheism was the 
gradual, not the sudden, result oi this conoeption. I 
assume as established that monotheism does as a fact 
begin to show itself with unmistakable distincstness in 
Ihe writings of the prophets of the eighth c^tury, and 
is taught in explicit terms in the last quarter of the 
seventh century in Deuteronomy and Jeremiah.^ But 

1 S«e uy «6eay on Yahveb and the other gods,’* Theological 
Beviev. 1874> pp. 329—366, and on the pxeeent position oi the 
question, Kota VIL 
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1 must allow myaeU—at once in iUusbation and sup¬ 
port of tliis fact—to can your attention to the contem¬ 
poraneous moTement in the opposite direction which 

took place in tk© popniar religion. 

W© can haxdly exaggerate Gie impressioii produced 

by the appearance oftheAsspians in Palestine. The 

last inTasion of a powerful foreign foo, that of the 
Egyptians nuder Shishak,' belonged, in tiie eighth cen¬ 
tury, to the distant past. Sinoeften the Israelites and 

their neighhouis had been left to themselves. Their 
WOTS against each other had been waged with changing 
fortunes, but on the whole they had furly balanced one 
another. Their horizon was closely bounded. It was, 
therefoTO, a very unwonted spectacle that the Assyrian 
monarchy presented to them, tiiough it did not burst 
upon them quite without waioiog. As early as in the 
ninth century it had already been advancing, and had 
made its crushing power felt from afer.* But it was 
not tin a centoiy Uter that it appeared in its irresisfibU 
might, sweeping aU before toinir^ tiio lands into 
TTildemesses, and eairying away «eir inhabitente «p- 
tdve. It has been trnly said that Israel and its neigh¬ 
bours now for the first time came into contact with the 
world. This conception, which had never before risen 
in the consciousness of these small nationalities, com¬ 
pletely shifted their centre of gravity, and made them 

1 1 Ei«» liv, 24—38 ; 2 Chion. ni 1—12. The imnii.iciii of 
the CMhite, 2 Churn, ilv. 7-14 (A-W), i. h» iodbM to 
bs tftinn into «m^«mtion in thiv connociion. 
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doubt the power of their gods which they had hitherto 
tranqpiUy acknowledged.' The religion of Israel, 
amongst the rest, was thrown into confusion by this 
distorhing oanee. Lack of historical documents preyents 
our determining with certainty its disorganising effect 
in Northern Israel; but in the kingdom of Judah the 
distinct traces of its influenoo may still be marked. 
It is told of A hgg that he had a new altar placed in 
the temple at Jerusalem, modelled after one he had 
seen when visiting the Assyrian king at Damascus * 
This is a trifle, if you will, hut it is not without signi¬ 
ficance, for it shows that Ahaa was anxious to make 
the national worship conform to “ fashion,” alwa^ and 
everywhere an assimilator of foreign ideas, and on that 
ground very properly caUed a form of univei'salism « 
thou^ unhappily it often brings it to contempt ratiier 
^sn to honour by its exaggorations 1 More important, 
however, than this sufBciontly innooent innovation is 
tixe fact that Ahaz consecrated his son (to the deity) 
by fire.” * If this stood alone, we could not draw any 
wide inferences from it, and should merely note it m 
its bearing on tiie character of Ahaz; but a number of 
convert details drive us to regard the sacrifice of 


1 J. Wdllwuien, art. Inael, ia the edition of the Eneytlo- 
p«dis Britannioa^ToL SIH. p. 411 a. 

t SKing8»ri..lO—16. 

• R Eothe, Tbwl. Ethik, 2e Ausg. It 46S f. 

* 2 Kings xri. S; according Ic 2 Chxon. xxvih. S, ^‘hU 
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ohildren aa the first in a irhole sense of innoTataons 
t}iat found their vaj into the popular roligioii of Israel 
from this time forvard. Close hj Jerusalem tophet 
was huilt, probahlj by AW himself,^ and thus the 
worship of Molech was encouraged by royal patronage, 
hfanasaeh followed the precedent of his grandfather. 
He, too, consecrated his son by fire,”^ and, largely no 
doubt owing to bis examplo, this practioo became far 
from unusual thencefortL He also introduoed a iiuia> 
her of foreign osages, and made the temple at Jenisa* 
lem a Hnd of pantbeon.^ It is from his reign that the 
worship of “the host of heaven” datee.^ The origin 
of all these “reforms,” as we may snppooo Manssseh 
wonid call them, cannot bepointed out with certainty. It 
is highly probable that not a few of them were adopted 
directly from the Assyrians, to whom at any 

rate during the greats part of his reign, was vassal.^ 


^ G£ Xheol T^deehrift, IL 563—668, wbon, biadM the w«U’ 
bown plscei ia J«r. tad 3 £iiig% I heve 33^ 

* S Xifigfl bL 6 tq.; 3 ChzotL 6. 

’ 3 Kis^ XXL 4> 6, 7; c£ xxiiL 13. 

* 2 Zingi zsl 6; <£ xzhL 4> 6; Jet. tuL 3; lix IS; 22; 

Zepb. i 6; Destenyhaiah uiv. 31; zzxir. 4. Ihe endeDca •>£ 
the lettfi redactor cd Kings (3 Kinga zm 16) is israfficieat to 
prore Uiet tbt aame form of idolatiy Jq longdom of 

before ita filL 

* Ha appears as in Aj^riaa inecRptioa^ in tbe reign of 
Esa>Haddon and of Asor baai-pal; ct ScL^or, L & 8. 337 £, 
3SS fi; ?r. Honunel, Abxire dor bob7L*OM7T. and kraal Goaohiehte, 
& 10 . 
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Egypt also appeals to have made sundry contributions,' 
But we need not enter on these (Questions; for the 
essential point is simply this, tiiat from &e time of 
Abas onwards, i.a from the time of the first contact 
with the Assyrians, the popular religion of Israel los^ 
its independence and becomes, so to speah, the sport 
of the world-power, be it of Assyria herself or be it of 
Egypt, who for a time diluted the possession of Pales¬ 
tine and Syria with her. And is not this after all a 
perfectiy natural phenomenon? "Wm it not obvious 
for the worshipper of the national god, Yahweh, to 
look about in his perplexity for extraordinary aid ? 
And where dionld he expect to find it if not in the 
quarter where the supreme power lay, and whence the 
very danger he feared threatened his people? 

Far different was the aspect worn by these events to 
tile prophets. The victories of Assui had no power 
over tiieir ethical faith. Their Yahweh could not be 
detiironed or cast into the shade by Bel or Kerodach. 
On the contrary, strange as it may seem, he became 
greater in proportion as the world-power made itself 
felt more mightily. For what was that power, in the 
view of the prophets, but an instrument in Tahweh’s 


' Sm Beek. tuL »nd my Eelipon of IfflMJ, Vol. H pp- 77—81. 
I murt add, liowever, that the ioferance I still thought myself 
jusUfled in drawing from Erak. Tiii 7—18, when that note was 
written, now appeara to me to bs7e been tendered (^neetionahU hy 
the reeearohee of W. Robertaon Smith, in the Joninal of Philology, 
DL 75—100 (see mpe^y p. 07). 
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hand to ohaatisft the suu of larad and ita naiglit^ouia ? 
jEven before flie Assyriana ^ppeered in Palestine, Amos, 
orerpovered by his moral indignation, had regarded 
them in this light and had announced their approaoL^ 
His suoceesors ^kc and thought as he. Who does 
not remember hov high an iFguah, for example, raiaes 
the grandeur of Yahweh, vhilo repreaenting him oa 
the Mighty One whose purposes with regard to his 
people are served by Aasur and by Egypt And 
thus the prophets—once more to i^uote Wellhausen— 
** absorbed into their religion that conception of tlie 
world which was destroying tim religions of tiie nations, 
even before it had been folly grasped by the aeonlar 
consciousness. Where others saw only tim ruin of 
everytiiing that is holiest, they saw the triumph of 
Jehovah over delusion and error.’’^ TThat was thus 
revealed to the eye of their spirit was no less than Ihe 
august idea of tiie noral ^wernmmi of ikt crude 

as yet, and with manifold admixture of error, but pure 
in principle. The prophets had no conception of the 
mutual connection of the powevs and operations of 
nature, They never dreamed of the possibility of car* 
ryii^ them back to a single cause or deducing them 
from it. But what they did see, on the field within 
their view, was the realization of a single plan,>^Tery* 

1 Amos tL U (npn, p. 117X sod other pMsagse, ia vbiob the 
AMynane we not stab e31ad>d to, but we noue (be Jcm presupposed, 

’ Iisish Tui 9 , 10,12 j x. &c. 

> In Zncyc. Brit, ToL XIIL p. ilia 
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tiling, not only tlie tumult of ttie peoples, tut all nature 
likewise, sutservient to the working out of one great 
purpose. The name ethical monotheismdesoribes 
better than any other the charaoteristics of their point 
of view, for it not only expresses the character of the 
one God whom they worshipped, but also indicates the 
fountain whence their faith in Him welled up. 

This purer and therefore more exalted conception of 
God could not fail to indueace the ideas of the prophets 
as to the future relation between Yahweh and the 
peoples not his own. Eren as conceired in the popular 
religion, Y^weh displays his might beyond the limits 
of Israel, and bends the neighbouring peoples to his 
will. The greater the national god becomes in the 
estimation of his worshippers, the more natural it seems 
to them that his power should be recognized and 
Teverenced in wider ciioles. A. remarkable passage in 
Amos shows that even in the eighth century the people 
looked forward with longing to the day of Yabweh.”^ 
What conception they had formed of it does not appear; 
but the humiliation of Israel’s foes and their subjection 
to Israel’s god unquestionably formed one feature in 
it. N*ow, from an ethico-religious point of view, very 
little, if any, value can be attached to this popular 
expectation. What is it but a most ordinary expression 
of national feeling, the projection into the future of a 


1 Amos T. Id. 
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eommonpl&ce patiiotisDi? ui bo &r as the pro¬ 

phets’ auticipstioiis agree with these popiilar con- 
ceptioiu, it is iznpoeaible to assign any higher place 
to &em. Accordingly, many of the desoriptdone of 
Israel’s restoration and of the roll whieh the heathen 
will take therein have none but Utciaiy and sesthotio 
olaims on our admiiatioix. But^ as I have said, it lies 
in the natvixe of the case that ethical monotheism, even 
in the period of its genesis, must give a freeh turn to 
ezpectatioDS with regard to Tahweh and the peoples. 
Without deserting the national position'—and we know 
already that the prophets remained ^e to it^—it was 
possible to think of Tahweh as being to the peoples 
something else and something more than their con¬ 
queror. And, as a fact, even in the earliest prophecies 
whioh deal with the fntnre of the peoples, this infLuenoe 
of the pnxified prophetic oono^tions may already he 
perceived. ^ tiie last days”—so Isaiah* and Micah* 

declare, both of them in the words of a predecessor 
whose name is unknown to ns—in the last days shall 
the mountain of Tahw^’s dwelling-plaoe be established 
on the top of the mountains and exalted above the hills, 
and the peoples ^lall flow unto il AnH inany nations 
shall go and say: Come, let ns ascend to the mountain 
of Tahweh and to the house of Jacob’s god, that he 
may teach us of his ways and that we may walk in his 
paths; for from Zion goes thorah forth, and the word 
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of Yahweii from Jerusalem ” It is tiie god of Israel 
wliom lie “many nations” rererenoe, and the central 
point of the theocracy to which they ascend. But 
what draws them ^ther and what they seek there is 
the thorah of Tahweh, the knowledge of his ways, 
wherein they desire to walk. Here, then, this unknown 
prophet adopts the purer, because the truly religious, 
tone which ever sounds henceforth from the prophetic 
literature—not unmised indeed, far from it, but un* 
mistakahlo none the less. Whether Isaiah himself, in 
the second half of the nineteenth chapter of his oraoles, 
announces the q)read of Yahwism into Egypt, and even 
the union of Egypt and Assur with Israel in the wor¬ 
ship of Yahweh, I should prefer to leare undecided. 
The authenticity of this passage in his propheoiee is 
too doubtful to w a rrant us in drawing deductions from 
it with regard to the pre-exilian period.* But the 
glorious word of Yahweh uttered by Zephaniah is un¬ 
disputed: ‘^Then will I give the peoples other and 
clean lips, that they may all call upon the naitift of 
Yahweh and serve him with one accord.”* With him, 
too, Jeremiah is essentially at one. He, too, speaks of 
the “ flowing of the nations together to Jerusalem, to 
(the worship or glorifying of) Yahweh^s name.” * He, 
too, looks for the time when the peoples ghall come 
from the ends of the earth and shall say to Yahweh: 

^ C£ the CommeaUiies on le&Ub xix. 17—S5, and mj-work, 

The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel," p 

* IfepL iiL 9. * Jer. iii- 17. 
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“Nought but untnith lutye otii fetlien inherited, 
nought but emptinees; and amongst them (amox^t 
the supposed gods) is none that brings succour. How 
should m an mahe gods for himself? Ihe^ are no* 
godsl^'^ If elsewhere^ he shows himself acquainted 
with the conditions upon which ^ realization of this 
prospect depends, and Qiercforo assumes the possibility 
that, in ^ite of die daszling revelation of Yehwoh’s 
might and majesty, the heathen may refuse to learn 
the ways of his people and to swear by his name,— 
all this, so far from weakening the sign ifi canoe of his 
prophecy, only eerves to Ining out its ethical character 
the more clearly. 

As yet T have made no mention of the prophet whose 
universalism takes the highest flight of all—I mean 
the second Isaiah. He proclaims the nothingness of 
the idols, proclaims that Yahweh is absolutely alone, 
more emphaticaHy than any of his predecessors. Is it 
Biuprisii^, t h en , that he should expect to see this one 
God, the first and the last, beside whom there is none 
other, recognized and adored by even the remotest 
peoples? “Turn unto me and be saved, all ye ends 
of the earth, for I and no other am 0od! Ey myself 
have I sworn; righteousness has gone out from my 
mouth, and a word that «hall not be turned aside: 


^ Jbi. zvi 19—91. Tha idm tHat tha wotsbip of ottsr— uifarior 
uf iaa^iM77'—godc hat baan or allottod to tba baetbao, 

it thatad bj the propbat with I>ao(anmomj. Baa Bast xzziL $, 9 
{c£ Tbaologkal Beriair, 1S7S, p 351); ir. 19, 30; zzu. 3^ (26) 
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before me eball ©very Itnee bend, by me every tongue 
swear 1 In Yahweb alone, shall they say, bave wo 
health and might; to him shall they come, and all that 
are indamed against shall be put to shame." ^ It 
is not superfluous, however, to mt^uiro in what sense 
all this is meant, for in the second portion of Isaiah 
the heathen are often placed in a servile relation to 
Israel. .Is it possible that the same or an analogous 
idea Is expressed her© also ? In other words, is it as 
the king and the redeemer of his people that Yahweh 
is thus honoured, and is it in spite of themselves that 
the nations recognise his supremacy f To us it is no 
easy matter to oonneot or even to harmonize such a 
political prospect with the expectation of a truly reli¬ 
gious relation botwoon Tahwoh and the heathen.^ But 
to the consciousness of the prophet the two ideas were 
quite compatible. Undoubtedly his eye is always fixed 
on the exaltation of his own people and the humbling 
of the other nations, its foes. But it is equally certain 
that he expects the prayers of the heathen to ascend to 
Tahwoh. My house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all nations."* And no wonder, for Yahweh himself 
comes forward as their teacher: “ Hearken to me, ye 
peoples, and ye nations hear my voioe I Por thorah goes 
forth from me, and I will make my ordinance a light 
for the nations. (The revelation of) my righteousness 
is at hand \ my salvation comes forth, and mine arms 


> luiAh ilv. 82—24. 


^ leuab Ivl 7. 
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judge tlid people. In mo tlie dvellcrs by the 
coaat ah&U hope, end on my erm Bhetl they 
Kor doee the prophet leere oompletely imaxLBwered the 
queetioa how al3 this ihall oome to pees. It is not 
to be without lenel^s instnunentelxty. If in the first 
instance it ia the gloxdf^g of the servant of Toh- 
weh^’ (ie. the kernel of the notion set eport by hun 
for his worship) which oxdtes the amasemont of the 
heatlidn and mores them to submit to Yahweh, this 
same servant'’ is likewise Yahweh's intorprotor in 
the heathen world, and his preaching is the moans of 
oonvertiog the peoples to Tahwch. It is but mroly 
and inddontally that the pn^hot refers to this aspect 
of the work of “ Yahweh’s servant” Perhaps ho him¬ 
self had no clear conception of how he would perform 
the task. But the scattered uttennoes in question are, 
after all, quite unequivocal “Behold,” we read in 
one passage,^ ** my servant whom I uphold; my ohoson 
in whom my soul delicts; I put my spirit upon him : 

As thail proehm right h ikt .He is not 

maimed nor broken UU k$ hat utahUtktd right on iht 
torih a/ui ihtg of iht ooati wait on hit thorah.^^ Just 
aiterwurds, Yahweh addresses him thus: “I have 
called thee in rightaouanees, and hold thy hand and 
keep thee and set thee for a covenant of the people, ^ 
fir a light of iht heaikeru^'^ Elsewhere “the servant” 
himself is introduced as speaking. “Hearken to me, 


1 iniib li 4, 6. 


• Ittub xlii 1, 4 
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jd dwoUoTS in tho cotft^ and listoSf ye pooples ftom 
afar And enbaequontlj Yahvoh desczibeB the double 
task that ifi laid on him thus: It ia not enough that 
thou ahonldst be my serrant to raise up the tribes of 
Jacob and to bring back tho redeemed of Israel; where* 
fore I have set thee aa a to ths hMtkat, that my 
salvation may reach to the end of the earth.^’ ^ All 
comment seems superfluous. The second Isaiah appre¬ 
ciates the bleesing of being called by Yahwoh, but also 
recognizes the duties which that calling involves. It 
is an exalted place that he aesigna to his people, but 
the responsibility it bnngs with it is in proportion to 
its exaltation. Israel is pririleged far above the nations, 
but al^ destined to share with them the beet tiiat it 
has reoeivod from Yahweh. * 

Wae it only as a general expectation that the pro* 
phet oheriahed and proclaimed these thoughts as to 
the future of Israel’s religion 1 Or did he venture to 
give them concrete fbrm by applying them to a singlo 
individual—though one that was a host in himself— 
viz. Cyrus ? This oaimot be a matter of indiflerence 
to us if wo are to judge his univerealism truly, and 
you will therefore permit me to dwell on it for a 
moment. 1 do so the more willingly beoause very 
recent disooreries have, in the opinion of competent 
judges, thrown freeh light on the subject 

The &cts, so far as they may be gathered from ‘the 
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Old Testainoitt, are Imo^n. The Bocoad Isaiah 
spooks with enthusiasm, not only of tho task which 
Cyrus is to perform, but also of Cyrus himself. He 
caUa him ** the anointed of Yahweh,^’ whose right 
hand he has groepod;”' ‘‘Tahwoh’s shepherd,” or, 
according to another reading, which w prtdjahly tho 
true one, ‘‘Tahweh^s companion” or friciul, ‘‘wIiohIiuU 
aocemplish all his good pleusiiK'.”* So fur, liowever, 
nothing more U implied than that Cyrus is a chosen 
instrument in Yahweh^e hand- But now observe what 
Yahwoh says in another passago:— 

" Baisdd up by me ie oco come from tlie Koitli, 

Come tVom the 2£asb, who elisll coll ou (or procl&lnO my 
name, , 

Who shall tramplo the princee lUco alimc, 

Ae tbe potter treads down tbe clay/’* 

The Hebrew idiom admits the altemadve trenslo- 
taon, “who calU on (or proclaims) my name/’ in tho 
present tense, but the sec^uel makes it probable that 
the prophet is thinking of the future. But how oan 
Cyras even then proolaim the name of Yahweh, whe¬ 
ther it he as his suppliant or as his emissary ? He 
has evidently not yet leomod to do so at the time 
when the prophet speaks. In the first prophecy from 

* iMiabxlv. 1. 

* laiaah ali7. S8. For r&i, road both hare tad la 2teh. 
mi- f wbtra tho ume emondfitiou ii dtintiidad by tbo ptitlltligm. 
The mtUphor of tbe ehepheid Mtreely euita the context 

* litieb ili 86. In the ibiid line I have edopted the well- 
^ known emendation, ytihie lor yab^ 
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wWcli we hftTO quoted, Yahweii promises him hidden 
treaeuxes, “ so tliat”—as he says to him— 

" $0 that thou mayst ooofesa ths61, Yshwsb, am he, 

Who call (tbse) by thy osme, the god of Israel. 

For the sake of Jacob, my servant, 

And of Israel, my ohoeen, 

Have 1 called to chee by tby same, 

Do 1 give thee titles of honour, tMifs knowtti ms nc(. 
I am Yahveh, and there is no other ■, 

Beside me there is no god. 

I gird* thee, uAtls thov> hnowtti ms n<A."^ 

At ytiy therdforo, Cyrus is usoonTerted, najj not in 
any way aoqiaauitad with Tahweh* But why may 
not Deutero-Isaiah have espeetad the change to oome 
just in oonsequonoe of the mighty aid which the god 
of Israel was about to lend the Fenian conqueror? 
Nay, he explains it all in so many words: Yahweh will 
oleai away all obstacles from before him, and will give 
him wealth, in order that kt may acknowUdgt that 
Yahweh, the god of Israel, calls him by his name. 
Wo sec, then, that , the prophet makes a genuine 
advance upon Jeremiah, for instance, who calls Nebu* 
oadresar *'the servant of Yahweh,”^ In this case, 
the Babylonian monsioh himself remains passive, 
whereas Cyrus, the friend and the anointed of Yahweh, 

> Im$k xIt. 8 br-C. The inteipretoticm of Oheyae and other*, 
“ whiUfc thou didst not yat know me," i e. from thy birth wards 
(of. chap, xlii. 1), appears to pe inadmissible The word ia 
y^'ianif not yadt^ia 
t Tid. sup. p. 117, cote 3. 
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u to ecnti© forwSLrd and to call on tlic name of 

Yaliwch. Now, doea this difference find its completo 
explanation in the glowing idealism of Deutero-Isaiali, 
and in the very different tasks which Nebuoadreaar 
and Cyrus wspectiTely have to fulfil with reference to 
laraelt Or did the religion which Cyms OTon then 
profeased help to create flio espcctation tbnt ho would 
ultimately learn to rororence Yahwchl No one can 
he grirprised, I that this last ^luostion has often 
been answered in the afBnnatiTe. 

But before gmng our own decision, let us inquire 
wheflier there chanoe to he any other accounts of Cyrus 
which can give us any light His docroo oonooming 
the return of flie Jewish exiles, as given at the hogin- 
ning of the Book of Ikra,^ will not help us. It w hard 
indeed to b^eve that Cyrus could have thought or 
spoken as is there repr^ented! And in ‘&ot we find 
that, according to one of cur writer’s predecessors, whose 
words he himself adopts,* the edict really ran other¬ 
wise. On the contrary, we axe clearly hound to take 
cognizance of an inscription in which Cyrus himself 
boasts of having restored the gods of Babel to their 
plaoea, declares that he calls daily upon Bel and Neho, 
that they may fill up the length of his days and may 
bless the decree concerning bis lot^ and further pro¬ 
claims himself emphatically “ the worshipper of Mero- 


1 Ezni 2 —i i ct 2 Chran xzxri 22, 2S. 
i frr± ^ 5-^. 
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daoh.’’ ^ The name of Ahura-Mazda does not appear 
in the whole inscription. Now this^ it has heen argued, 
leads us to very unfsTOurablc conolualons ei&er as to 
the moral character of Cyrus or as to the purity of his 
religion. Was he a worshipper of Ahura-Hasda, and 
yet so feeble and indifforent towards him, or so anxious 
not to o&nd the Babylonians, that he did hot so much 
as mention the name of his own god, while actually 
making a merit of his zeal for others ? Or did he really 
know nothing of Ahura-hlazda at all, and does the in* 
Bcription show him in his true oharaotor of an ordinary 
idoUtor ? The latter altematird has been supposed to 
find support in the faot that Cyrus calls himself and 
his forefathers kings of Aii*za*an/’ i.e, Susiana. He 
himself t^tifies elsewhere that he is sn Aohaemenid.^ 
This involves his Persian descent, which is therefore 
boyond dispute. It may, however, be contended that 
the foundox of his dynasty had moved to Susians, where 
his posterity had gradually fallen into the religion of 
the country. But whiohover of the above altomativos 
be adopted, it is contended that in neither case could 
the person of Cyrus give any grounds for the hope that 
he would acknowledge and openly confess Tahwehj 
and that in explaining Beutero-Isaiah’s prophecy we 


^ The iMchptJon wm dijeorewd ia 1670, *ad wtt fleat mada 
kaowu by Sir H. Rtwliaaea Siaw thin it b» 
diMUMid. St© Cheynt'i Ppopheciee of Iiwih, L 901— 30S 5 TL 

3S4_270 5 cf. tUo Kot© Vin. 

* F. Spitgtl, di© ©l^itiisoh©!! Eeilm«hrift«D, S. i. 
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must therefore leave this personal factor out of oonsx- 
deration. 

Is it really so ? It seems to me that in this matanoe 
there has been too much haste, and that seorifioes too 
ready and two greet have been offered to tho ono nowly 
discovered document, which is after oU only prosorvod 
in a fragmentary oondition, and is by no moans inter¬ 
preted with certainty. Tho splitting up of tho Aohao- 
menid© into two branches, one settled in Persia, whenoe 
Dwitis came, and tho other in Susiana, from which 
Cyrus sprang, sounds in itself more like fiction then 
history; and moroovor, when thus prosonted, it is 
as inconsistent with tho insoriptions of Darius as is 
’ the supposed difiorenoo of religion bctwojn tho two 
branches.^ I must have bettor proof than this before 
I believe that the of antiquity was mistaken in 

regaxding^Oyrua as the founder of the Medo-Porsian 
monarchy. Tho foot remains, however, that Ahura- 
Mazda is not mentioned in the newly disoovered in¬ 
scription. But ought this to cause such great asisse- 
ment ? And does-it jusfeiy such fei-reachiug oonolu- 
sions? Tho inscription is Babylonisn, not only in 
languago and in form of writing, bnt in purport also. 
The compiler's object is to conciliate the favour of the 
Bahylonians, or, if you will, to reconcile them to their 
new master. Ought we to forget this feet in estimat¬ 
ing the contents of the inscription? Can we regard 
such a composition as flowing from the pen of Cyrus 


* S«, furtiwr, Kot© VIII, 
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and oontaining a confession of Ms personal faith ? To 
do so would be more than hasty. I can see nothing 
more in it than a political manifesto, and I can only 
infer i^om it the belief of the PorsiaQ satrap ae to what 
would be aooepta4l to the inhabitants if^^hylonia. 

We return to Doutero-Iaaiah. He coiainly insti¬ 
tuted no inTostigations as to the religious convictions 
of Cyrus, Ho simply aoceptod what common fame 
reported. But I do no^seo what Mnders us fVom still 
supposing that this was enough to enable him to draw 
a religious distinotion between Cyrus.and the Babylo¬ 
nian oppressors. This would render it all the easier 
for him to retain that ideal conoeption of tho person 
and work of Cyrus which we meet with in his prophe¬ 
cies. The loures, however, of this oonooption must not 
be looked for in the reports concerning Cyrus that had 
reached the prophet, but w himfcff, in hie unconditional 
monotheism and his unshaken faith. He possesses the 
courage of his opiniens, and therefore sees in tho instru¬ 
ment of Yshweh’s will the proolmmcr also of Tahweh’s 
name. * 

The Yahwism of the Canonical prophets now stands 
before us in sufficient clearness to enable us to deter¬ 
mine its relation to the Israelite nationally. I need 
hardly remind you again that not one of the prophets 
ever thinks of severing Yahweh and Israel one from 
the other. But it lay in the nature of the case that 
their ethiwd conception of religion must loosen the 
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bond which united these two—the people end its god— 
and must a certain independence to Yahwism. 
The latter did not oeaee to bo a part of Israel’s national 
life, but it became eomothing else and something more 
ae well, ^kimust not for a mom A inmgino that this 
was the roffit of a preooncelvod and delihorato plan. 
The proaohing of the prophets had tlio already 

described, without thoir having givon thomeolvoa any 
dear account of it. Moroow, the tendency itself is 
not equally marked in them all. In some of thorn 
its traces aro faint or altogether absent; and in each 
oase in which we observe it, it appears in a special 
form obaiooteristio of the individual prophet. Lot ua, 
however, rovlew the foots themsolvosi and their signi- 
floancG will at once bo apporont. 

Is it not noteworthy that Amos, our oorliest 
witness, expresses himself so omphatiooUy and unequi¬ 
vocally in this matter? This is no doubt connocted 
with the earnestness and youthful freshness of his 
Tahwism, whioh gave a clear outline to the oonse* 
quenoes that flowed from it At the opening of the 
first of those rebukes whioh ho administoTs to tho king¬ 
dom of Ephraim, we find this passage: ^^Hooi the 
word that Tahweh has spoken oonceming you, 0 sons 
of Israel, oonceming the whole race that I brought up 
out of Egypt. Ton alone have I known of all the 
raoes of the earth. Therefore I shah visit ah your 
sins upon you.”^ We must not fail to notice how 


1 Amoa iii 1, 2. 
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directly this ^‘tLerefore” stands opposed to tHd dednc- 
tioD oommonly made by the people^ viz., because 
Yahwoh stands in so special a lelation to Israel, there¬ 
fore be vill not punish, hut will overlook and condone, 
whatever Israel does At present) however, we 

aro more nearly oonoomod with this other thought, also' 
ezpresBod in the poesago cited: Israel is hut one of the 
icumy nations of the earth. It is Tahwoh who has 
taken to himself this one nation in distinotion from all 
others. He might have known’* some other nation 
had it seemed good to him. It is a great, an inesti¬ 
mable privilege which he baa as a fact oonferred on 
Israel alone, hut which he might have refrained from so 
conferring. Do not suppose that wo are taking Amos 
too literally at his word in asoribisg this oonception 
to him. He rotnrns to it olsowhore in his prophecies 
more than onoe. To diake from their slumbers^ those 
who are at oaee in Zion,’* and tiiose ‘^wbo doom them¬ 
selves safe on the movmt of Samaria,** he urges them 
to go and look upon Cakoh, to journey tbenoe to tiie 
mighty Hamath, and then descend to the Philistine 
Gath: “ Are ye better than these kingdoms, or is yoar 
territory greater than theirs?**' Here we are struck 
by the prophet’s silence oonceromg the guarantee 
widch the Israelites supposed themselves to possess, 
in the support ofTahweh, against suoh disasters as 

» Ajii« vi. 2. Tbe tra« rwding of this vwse, -which I have 
ftdopfcod in my traaalstion, i* pcdniad ovt by A. Geigw, Vnohrift 

tmd UoboiMtiUfigeQ dot BHmI, 8. 96 f. 
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!had fallen on these cities. This supposed guerantee 
Amos entirely ignores. Why should the fate which 
fell upon these mighty oitiea spare Judah or Ephraim ? 
Elsewhere, too, ho expressly places bis people in the 
same line with other nations. After deolaring that the 
six nations'hordering on Israel shall not escape tho 
punishment with which each is threatonod ^'for throo 
transgressions and for four,” he luutons to oomplote 
the tale of eovon by adding Israol, dirided into its two 
kingdoms.^ Still further to bis people’s shame, he else¬ 
where summons the dwollors in the palaces of Ashdod 
and of Egypt as witnessoa of the abominations ootn- 
mittod in Samaria.^ Finally, Yohwoh asks, in no 
douhtfhl terms, ‘^Aro ye not os the sons of the Cushites 
to me, 0 yo sons of Israol ? HaTO I not brought Israel 
out of ^gypt, and (that is to say: but likewise) the 
Phil^lines from Caphtor, and the Arammons ftom 
Eir ^ Thus one of the chief proofs of the inseparable 
union between Israel and his god is bereft of its force, 
or rather oontemptuously oast aside ae worthless. We 
see Yahweh, ae it were, reoeding from the natural and 
inherent relation in which he was supposed to stand 
to Israel. But hy this Tory means Tahwism is exalted 
into a higher, vis, the ethical, sphere, and at the same 
time ceases to he exclusively suited and destined for 
Israel. 


^ Tb« «z B«ighboun, io Amoa i S— il 3; Jada and lanal. ia 
u. 4, S, and ii. 0—1 reBpactiTaly. 

^ Aooa iil. 9,10. ^ Auoe ix. 7. 
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It ie oertoioly no accident that in this same prophet 
Yahvism begins to assume a broad hninazi chaiactef. 
One might that it is taking the direction of 
‘^natural religion’^ and of the civile f'* as they 

haT^beon sometimes called, with grudging sympathy. 

Do good 1 ” “ Lot justice run down lihe vator, 

and righteousneas like an evor-flowing stream In 
those and other such formula > Amos sums up the 
.doinunds of Yahwoh. By this standard be judges 
and rebukes not only Israel) but Damascus,' Gasa, 
and the resi^ The oozmeotion botween this pheno- 
inenon and the prophet^s spooial view of the rela¬ 
tion between Yahweh and Israel is not to be mU- 
taken. That Ydiwism which, according to the ocn- 
viotion of Amo^ might haTe existed elsewhere than 
in Israel, cannot be speoidoally Israelitieh. It must 
commend itself lo all in whose bosom beats a human 
heart. We must bowaro of attributing to Amos a clear 
disoomment of all that followod f^om his principle. 
But we not OTOrlcck the fact that his preaohiog 
was big with a roToluticn on the field of religion which 
he himself was not to witness, but which be unquss- 
tionably prepared. • 

It has been said of Isaiah, not without justice, that 
the in'violability of 2ion had become a dogma with 
him. His immorable conTiction, however*, referred 

I Aii^ iii. 10; 7. 1*» 15, 24; H 12 ; cf. Dohm, die Thsoliigi# 

der 8. 113 £ 

* iimo* i. 3, 6, 9, 11, 13; U. 1. 
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not to the capital of hia &tiiarliuid, bat to the soat of 
Tabweh, Iflrael’e king. He conld thCTefox© unite with 
to invincible oonfidenee a second e^jectatioii, which 
he expressed in the name of one of hie children Shoir* 
yashdb.' A renmant repents” is as much a throat 
as the expression of a hope. Indeed, it is a throat in 
the first instance. It is to announcoment of a foerfiil 
judgment which Yahweh will bring upon his people 
by means of Absut or of Egypt, or of to collision of 
ttese two on Judah’s territory. The people of Judah 
tot now is must be all but utterly deeiroyed. Nof 
for it is to glorious future held ru store of which 
J m^} \ prophesies. It answers so ill to Tahweh’s 
severe demands, that it must needs bo^ept away ero 
Zion oan become what it is destined by its divine 
consecration to be. But **a remnant toll repent.” 
I sft tfth ocold not relinquish this hop^ and in so for 
he was as good an Israelite as any of his polirica! 
opponents. The actually existing Israel, whioh in 
spite of himself be had bean forced to reno^iaAp, bore 
in itself “ to holy seed”* from which the new people, 
to people after Yahweh’s heart, was to spring. 

You obeerve that to severance between people and 
religion is effected here otherwise than with Amos. 
The iu^ct of Yahwism, to people that is to serve 
Yahweh in truth, has still to be brought forth, 
larael is already there, but not to people of YahweL 


1 TIL 8; z. 20—23; o£ iv. 8, 4. * iMuh vfTS. 
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The future which Isaieh proolaima is foreshadowed ia 
the little oixole which he had o^^ted round hiiuself, 
and into which he retired when hie preaching found 
no acceptance either with the people or with the poli* 
tioal leaden- I refer to the faithful witoessea,” 
Uriah the priest and Zaohariah ben Yoberechiah, to 
whom he oommunicated hia prophecy ooaceming Da- 
maaoue and Samaria;' and to those ‘^taught of Yah weh)” 
in whose midst ho waa “to bind up the testimony and 
seal the thotah.”* How we long to know more of this 
little community and its conventioles 1 But we have to 
be satieflod with the bare hints to which I hare alluded. 
Yet ia not the mere fact that Isaiah thus soTored him- 
' self, hia femily and hia spiritual kindred, and plaood 
them over against the people, in itself fhll of aignifi- 
canoe? I auspeot that the circle thus formed exercised 
an important influence on the fhtther oourae of IsraeVa 
religious evolution. I cannot oaoapo the thought that 
the priest-prophet to whom we owe the Deuterono- 
tnie legislation was of the apiritual progeny of those, 
“disciples of Yohweh’^ amongst whom was Uriah the 
priest, and at whose bead stood Isaiah the propheh. 
Be this as it may, Isaiah’s separatism—if you will 
pardon the word—ie a remarkable token of the grow, 
ing independence of Yahwism, a mileetone on the way 
which it must traverse in its course from a national to 
a universal religion. 
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Still more clearly speaks the truly tragio figure of 
Jeremiah. His biogr^^y—for ve really know enough 
of him to warrant ue in adopting what might otherwise 
sound a pretenlioxus phrase—need not be repeated here. 
What gives his special interest for us at present 
may be summed up in few words. He stood, as we 
know, almost alone, with Borucb his faithful servant, 
against his whole people. It is true that when his lif^ 
was threatened, there were some of the nobles that 
took his part. But they defended him more firom 
reverence for the prophet of Tahweh than from sym¬ 
pathy with his conception of Tahwiam. At any rate, 
they made no open eonfoesion of any such sympathy. 
The only man of whom wo read that “ he spoke accord¬ 
ing to all Jeremiah’s words’’ was TJiiah of Hirjath- 
jearim, and he was slain with the sword and deemed 
unworthy of a decent burial^ Now Jeremiah’s oppo¬ 
nents were a very heterogeneous company; but those 
set the tone amongst them, and who openly opposed 
him more than once with a boldness and oonfidoioe 
that we cannot but reepect^ were fiery nealots for 
Yahweh. Thdr specific mark is just that foaion of 
patnotism and religion with which we are already 
acquainted. This explain the activity of such a man as 
Hanaoiah the Gibeonite, one of the prophets of the 
pa^otio party. The impatience of these putriotB under 
the Babylonian supremacy, their repeated attempts to 
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doliTor tteir faUierland, tho anticipations witli which 
they cheered and inflamed each other, tho stuhborn 
heroism with which they resisted the overpowering 
force of the enemy,*—all this is inseparably oonnooted 
with their faith in Yahweh, tho god of Israel. Hod 
Jeremiah no feeling fbr these things f Was the hum¬ 
bling of his people nothing to him t Nay I for he was 
an Israallto heart and soul. Yet not a word of sym¬ 
pathy with tho friends of freedom ever escaped his 
lips. Piimly, but not without a fleroe inward struggle, 
he repreesed every impulse of that patriotism with 
which all the rest were glowing, that he might bear 
exclusive witness to what in his eyes was the only 
true worship of Yahweh, the worship which Israel 
oould not ronounoe without saonfloing all his privi¬ 
leges. His line of action struck his contemporaries as 
anti-national, and he himself was oast into prison as a 
foe, nay as a traitor, to his fatherland, and escaped 
death only by a luoky chanco. We know him better, 
and ^all beware of subscribing to this hostile judg¬ 
ment. The man whose toil and zeal for the true good 
of his people never flagged throughout his life, and 
who at last esteemed a share in his people^s reproach 
more highljr than the treasures of Nobucadrezar and 
the luxury of the Ohaldean court,—this man was not 
wanting in love for his people. But it remains true 
that in him religion and patriotic feeling fbr a time 
stood over against each other, and their reconciliation, 
impossible in the present, could only be looked for in 
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the fatnre. Hence his complete isolation. ** The tme 
Israel waa narrowed to himself.”' Yet this indin- 
dualism is but the form under whioh the nascent uni« 
Terselism reveals itseE Jeremiah himself regarded it 
in no other light. Wo have abeody econ^ that he 
never relinquished the hope that Yahwoh would again 
he the god of Ismol, and Israel again tho people of 
Yahwoh. But it woe to bo a now oovenant tiion entered 
into: tho thorah of Yahwoh laid in the inmost parte 
of his servants and written on their hearts; no media¬ 
tors any more between him and bis own, for ‘‘they 
shall all know him^ from the least to tho greatest.” 
Doubtless it is with " the house of Israel and tho house 
of Judah” that this eovonant must bo struck; but it 
remains in reality independent of the relation in whioh 
Yahweh has stood to his people ftom the exodus out 
of Egypt downwards;—it is a naw covenant, and as 
such no longer confined to a single nation, but fitted 
and destined for ^'many peoples.” 

At the end of the line we have thus fhr followed' 
stands the second Isaiah, the spiritual son of Jeremiah 
and the heir of his thoughts as to the future of Yah- 
wism. From the point of view we now occupy, we 
can. easily recognise in his conceptions and anticipations 
the independent reproduotion and elaboration of the 
hints we have noted in Jeremiah. Tho distinotion 
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between the heshly and the spiritual Israel has found 
its cUssio expression in the Deutero*Ieaiah’a servant 
of Yehweh.” Where, as in the celebrated fifty-third 
chapter, this spiritual Israel or “servant of Yahweh’* 
is desorihed as an individual, some soholars have 
thought—mistakenly, indeed, hut not without ocoa- 
sion-^that they oonld trace a desoription of Jeremiah^s 
own lot. We have seen that the task of “the servant’’ 
includes not only the restoration of Israel, hut also the 
proclamation to the heathen of the true religion, the 
ordinance and the thorah of Yahweh. Let us admit 
that this idea is merely indicated and not in the least 
developed. But even in ite embryonic form it is a 
striking result, worthy of the remarkable movement that 
emanated from the prophets of Israel and was continued 
by the most eminent amongst them throughout well- 
nigh three oenturies. No preconcerted plan underlay 
it, and we may now add that no system issued from it. 
But unity end connection are not wanting. Now that 
the whole or at least the moat prominent portions of it 
lie befbre us, we can easily peroelvo that the final 
outcome was already contained in germ in the inltiatiTe 
of the shepherd of Thekoa. Yahweh, the Holy One of 
Israel, was predestined to become the God of all peoples. 

The second Isaiah was very likely in his grave before 
the year 600 B.C. To think of this is to remind our¬ 
selves that Israel’s preaching to the heathen remained 
for oentnries no more than a pious wisL How is this 1 
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How comes it tliet the Idrselitish religion, so &r from 
spreading abroad, adopts a rigidly exclosiTe obaractor, 
and becomes a wall of partition between the Jews and 
the nations ? 

If we may start from tho assumption that fact is 
the expression of thought, and that we understand the 
reality the better tho more olearly wo porooive ite 
reasonableness, then we must answer: ^^Beoaxtso the 
extension of Ismel’s religion, though already pro* 
olaimed, was not yet ripe for execution; because Israel 
had yet to bo prepared for the task; beoauso nothing 
can moke itself felt externally until reduced to internal 
order and vigour/’ In a word, before the servant of 
Yahwoh can be a light to the heathen,’’ thoro must 
be a servant of Yahweh duly trained for his task. 

The prophets had not succeeded in making their 
conception of Yohwism the possession of the people. 
This is not meant as a reproach, l^eithcr the wish to 
reform the neticn in its entirety, nor seal and perse* 
versQce in the attempt, had been wanting. But the 
demands of the prophets were too lofty to be at once 
allowed and complied with by the masses. This does 
not prove, however, that their labours bore no imme¬ 
diate fruit Their inspired word cannot have returned 
to them empty; and who shall say how many felt its 
induence and retained it to their lives’ end ? But this 
was not what they purposed, or at least was but a . 
small part of it. They intended their Yahwism to 
sink into the consciousness of the nation and to take 
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Bhape in its life. No leee thnn & complete trana- 
formation waa inTolved, a breacli yiriih the deeply- 
rooted heathen praoticea end the rearing up of a freah 
national eziatence. Did it not really lie in the nature 
of the caae that the fragmentary and unregulated 
aotinty of the propheta muat fail in bringing auch a 
reformation to paae ? 

The prophets themaolTes oould not long be blind to 
their oomparative powerleeanesa, nor oould they refrain 
from aaking what freah meana to their end remained 
for them to adopt. Of their deliberationa on this point 
we know nothing. Only as a tare exception does 
history allow us a glanoe into the lahoratoiy in which 
a reformation is bebg prepared. But we know the 
result. Are we to suppose that Hezekiah’s measures 
for purifying the worship^ were the result of mutual 
consultations^ and were recommended to the king by 
the prophets, perhaps by Isaiah P We suspect as much. 
But our information as to the scope and hearing of 
these measures themselTes is too soanty to enable us 
to speak with oert^ty.^ Our ignoranoe in this par- 


1 2 £iag» zriii. 1 eq., SS (ImuK zxxr. 7). 

* Th« mo» fthbonte nAiTfttive of tbs Chioaiclsr (d Chron. zxiz.— 
xxxl) is to vtsrj grvft luopidon (of. E. H. Orvf, dl« bu- 

toruchon Bttclur dw A TMtemenU, 8. 168^17$), nad thaioforo 
cfisnot bo luod tc flupplomont 2 Esgi rviiL i. In tho iMt-Uftraod 
puuge wo muit dU^guish botwoon the mo 4poe^a /ad, tho 
hioohing of the hrozes oerpoat, the historical chsTsotor of which is 
supported by Isaiah's polomio against tho inagoe of the other gods 
and of Yahweh (chap. u. 8.19 sq.; xtx. 22; xxzi. 7), and tho 
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tioular case, howdrer, ia of leas ooiiBoqueiico than might 
well bo aupposod. HezoMah’a reformatioii did not Ust. 
Manaaseh, tho next king, haatoned to restore the former 
state of things. The ohangos Heeekioh had introduced 
TUkished without a traoe, and their true signidoaoce 
cannot hsTcbeen seen and appreoutod until long after¬ 
wards, when they turned out to have boon the prelude 
tc the groat oTonts of the eighteenth yoar of Joeiah’s 
reign. 

It was in this year that ^^Hilkiah’s book of law’’ 
was brought to the knowledge of the king, and, when 
oonflrmcd by Huldah’a prophetic authority, put into 
praotioo by him.* Now boro the prophetic aspirations 
of the time had found complete expression. A great 
part of the book, or—to glre it the name under which 
we all know it—of the Benteronomio thorah, con¬ 
sists in prophetic exhortation to hdelity to Tohweh, 
prophetic warning against setrloe of ^'the other gods.” 
By the side of these stand legal ordinances dorired 
from, usage or from older law-books, and a whole series 
of moral precepts which likewise breathe the spirit of 


g«t«rai /rnntda imd«r which the fiotl ndftckor of Eics* dBscribes 
Esuki^'d nfonnAtioii, tod which romind us at oacs of 2 King* 
zzii. aq. Tbs doctsuoboa of th« image*, then, ii fu bettor gvuaoteed 
the mppreuioa of the “bemOth.” Eor the n»t, J«r. xxt). 
IS, 19, con£j^ tho fact th*t Hotohiah did in lOTDe waf pit)' th« 
pftrt of * Tofbrmer; for the humbling of Heteldah and bb people, 
there mentioned, muet hare tnnalated itMlf into action, n the 
memory of it would not hare beea eo long prwerved. 

* 8 Eings xxii 1—xiiii 25. 
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prophecy. But beyond all thia, the Deuteronomist 
enters upon a field on which his predeoeesors had not 
stepped—that of the oultus. In the character of the 
saorifioes and feasts in honour of Yahweh he makes no 
change. But, penetrated as he is hy the oonyiotion 
that the mingling of Yahwism with the adoration of 
other gods muat he brought to an end, and that thia 
cannot he, so long as the “bamdth,” the true centres 
of the syncretism in question, exist, he oonfinea the wor¬ 
ship of Yahweh to the place which he shall choose,” 
to the temple at Joruealcm.' Thia oentrahaation is the 
means by which he proposes to extinguish idolatry 
and to gire undisputed supremacy to the Tahwism that 
stands before him as his ideal. 

The attempt to carry out this programme was made 
under what seemed at first very favourable auspices. 
The king was completely won over to it. No doubt it 
was in oenfiiot with the oonviotioDa and oustoms of the 
uiMges,—so much so, indeed, that it would never have 
been aooepted if not imposed by the strong arm of 
authority. It was even necessary in sundry oasc^ to 
appeal to force, where primeval sanotuaries, beloved 
by the people of the neighbourhood, were swept sway. 
But, on the other hand, the attitude of the people 
towards Josiah’s reformatory measures was not one of 
mmii^led hostility, and they ^onid not, therefore, 
offer an unconditional opposition to them. B^ore 
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procce^g to action, the king summondd the repre- 
Ecntativea of the nation to the temple at Jenisalem, 
and made them swear to obey Hilkiah’s book of law> 
We are not to suppose that there was a regular and 
hoe discussion at this gathering, followed by a decision 
according to the majority of votes. Tho final result 
tostifios to tho power of tho royal initiativo rutlior thiui 
to tho osistonce of a strong and urumiinous oonviotion 
on tho pcfft of tho people. But it is equally clear that 
Jesiah would not have ventured to ask the consent of 
his subjects, and would still less have boon able to 
carry away ‘‘the priests and tho prophets” hy his 
impotuoxis enthusiasm, if there had not boon many 
points of contact between the Deutoronomio law and 
the popular feeling. Though the populace had not 
followed the prophets of Isaiah’s school on the path 
they had laid down, yet they could not remain nn* 
moved hy the commands now laid upon thorn in the 
name of Yohweh, tho god of Israel. Loast of all could 
they be indiffbrent to the moral precepts which the king 
read out to them; for they had long known that Tshweh 
maintained the right and rewarded meroy. Neither 
can Josiah’s hearers have met by a simple rejection the 
command to serve Tshweh sJone, and him in that sane* 
tuary only which he himself bad choson. The prestige 
of the temple had steadily risen during its esistenoe of 
almost four centnries, and the delivery of Jerusalem 
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i^m thd AflejnAns, with IaftUh ’0 commentary oa that 
great erant, had ooQtribiited in no small degree to raise 
the reTorenoe for it into an article of the popular fa ith. 
Thus we maj explain the eanction giren to Joeiah^s 
plana in a moment of exoitemant and enthuaiasm hj 
the great znajoht 7 of the assemblage. The Dentero* 
nomio thorah gained vhat its champions desired—the 
opportunity of revealing itaalf in its might and exerting 
its inflnence nncontroUed. 


Ytt iwne tft4 Uit it faiUd. Justice compels us to 
admit that the ciroumetanoas, at first so fayoureblo, 
soon turned agsinst it Joaiah’a death on the battle* 
field of Megiddo^ wu a terriblo blow to the refer* 
mere. It is their oonviotion which is reflected by 
the author of Sings in the well*known words: 

'' Like unto him was there no king before him, that 
turned to Tahweh with all his heart, and with lU 
hia soul, and with all his might, according to all the 
thorah of Moeee; neither after hun aroee there hia 
liV« The last statement is only too true. Not one 
of Josiah'a sucoe«ors was completely devoted to hia 


principles, and Jehoiakim was even hostile to than. 
Nor must we forget that the kingdom of Judah only con¬ 
tinued to exiat far twenty years after Joaiah’s death, and 
that during that period it was exposed to all manner of 
disturbances and disasters. At any rate the faot remains 


that very little of what the Beuteronomist contemplated, 
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even if it ever came about, survived the defeat at Mo- 
giddo. If we may believe Jeremiah, the moral condi‘> 
tioa of the people underwent no improvement. Thia 
in itsoli would be enough to explain the bitter dieen* 
ehantment that followed hU early joy in Joeiab’a 
reformation.' But, boaidoe this, the adoration of other 
gods by Yahweh’a side did not coaso; nay, after a 
short time it was pinotised moro zealously tlmn ever.® 
What did it signify, ogdnst this, that devotion to the 
temple of Jeruealom was strengthened in many hearts? 
To the Bouteroaomist, the single sanotuary was no 
more than a means—highly valued indeed, and there¬ 
fore warmly advocated—to secure tho introduction and 
maintenance of tho true Tahwism, To tho great 
masses tho temple woe a fetish. Instead of being the 
seat of a pure monothoUm, it had become once more, 
tiiougb. perhaps in lees degree than fonnerly, the soone 
of all manner of Idolatrous practices. Accordingly, 
Jeremiah, as we saw but now,^ despaired of a gradual 
reformation of the existing state of things. To aooom- 
plish any true good, Yahweh must begin again frooL 
the beginning, and make a nw covmant with the house 
of Israel and tiie house of Judah. A glorious expec¬ 
tation and a striking proof of Jeremiah’s invincible 
feith I But at the same time a judgment on his own 
contemporaries, and on the working of that scheme by 
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vUoli JosUh tnd those that felt with hiio hAd hoped 
to hring and to keep the people to the way of Yahweh. 
Is there any appeal fK»m this sentence? Knst we 
not grant that the prophet is rights and that) judged 
with reference, to its immediate pnipoeO) the Bontero* 
nomio thorsh was another fulure f 

We rest in thif judgment all the more oonddently 
when we find that a renewed attempt in the same 
direction likewise fell short of satis&otory reenlti. The 
Jews who returned from the oeptivity in the year 636 
B.O.) and who settled at Jerusalem or in its neigh- 
houxhood, had quit^oatgrown idolatry. In so far they 
stood above their anceston. Jeremiah’s prophecies 
of evil had not been foMUed in Tain. But in otLer 
respects we cannot arer that Yahwism asserted itself 
with any Tigour amongst them. Want of enthusiasm, 
of energy and of in^iration, is the spocisl oharacteristio 
of the period that extends from Zerubhabel to Ezra. 
Towards the end of this time the danger was far from 
imaginary that, in oonseqnenoe of the numerous mixed 
marriages, the Jews might be gradually merged amongst 
their neighhonia, and in consequence mi^t lose Iheir 
national charaotmristicS) including their religion. Now 
during this period they were once more liring under 
the Deuteronomic thorah, and, as fax as we oan see, 
it once more foiled to secure to itself the hearts of 
the people. Beep and starring was its exhortaton, 
**Thon, 0 Israel, shalt lore Yahweh, thy god, with 
all thy heart, and with all ^y soul, and with all thy 
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might but' however loud the echo might be in 
.certain he&rte, ;fet people of the heritage, oonse* 
crated to Tahweh,”* was not formed. 

Meanwhile, the train was oompletel 7 laid for a great 
change. In Judea itself the prieeU had enjoyed great 
and increasing Influenoe dhoe 536 B.O. In Babylonia, 
if I may so express myself, tho theory that corresponded 
to the praotice had been olaboiatocL Even in the first 
half of the captivity, EzoMel sketched the plan of a 
new Jewish state, with the temple for its central point. 
His successors maintained and farther developed his 
idea. Pinally, in the year 458 B.C., the conception 
seemed to be ripe for realuatioS| and in Judfea the 
ground seomod ready for tho now edifice to rise upon 
it Thither went Ezra, with the king’s authority, at 
the bead of a second band of returning exiles, and 
aimed with the law of his God.’’ ^ Some years 
later, when Nehemiab, on whose sympathy he could 
entirely rely, was governor, he saw that the moment 
had come for realizing his plans. The priestly law was 
read aloud, and the whole people solemnly accepted 
and swore to observe it.* Judenm wot ^tiahlished. 

What the prophetic preaching had Med to efieot, 
what Deuteronomy, the prophetic thorah, had only 


» D«ut ti 6, * l>eut. xiT. S. • Baa rii—x. 

* Noh riii—X.; of. mj E«Iigion of Vol IL yii. 
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half acoompliahed, l^at was hrouglit to pass by Judaism. 
Ill this ibnn Ya}nnam bocame the nUffVM 6f iheJeieith 
and ihAt people bencefortb identified itself more 
and more fully^ vitb it, till tbe identifioation was com* 
plete. In other words, the prieets of Yahweh, from 
Ezehicl to Ezra, saw their attempt oroicaed with com* 
plete snooees. We need hardlj remind ouiaelTee that 
this proTOe nothing as to its relne from a religious 
point of Tiew. Indeed, we might rather inoline to 
regard the rery success of these men m itself throwing 
suspioion on the merits of their cause. May not the 
authors of the prieetly legislstion hspe consulted the 
needs and oapacitiee of the people throughout, and 
deliberately brought down their requirementa to the 
requisite level ? But no; we are not justified in taking 
any such view of their work. I will not deny that 
sometimes they conscionaly desoended to the position 
of tbe masses. Still less will I deny that their fob 
lowers, the Scribes, made important concessions to the 
popular usage. But it is impossible to explain all 
their work and the fruits which they gathered in from 
it upon this principle. The system to which their 
legislstion gives shape is the natural outoome of their 
special views, and its practicability can only have been 
a secondary recommendation in their eyes. Let os 
then examine the system more closely. For its own 
sake it is well worthy of our attention; and we have 
just now a special additional reason for studying it. 
If we have felt any interest in traring tiie development 
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of the prophetic ideas, must now desire :5irtlicr to 
know what became of them when the priestly thorah 
was introduced^ Are we really to suppose that Ezra 
and his fe)Iow*workers renounced them, and set them 
aside to make room for their own new creation ? 

It will he seen presently that I am far f^om rating 
the distinotion between the prophetic and the priestly 
conception ofTahwism low. But before ercrythuig 
we must do justice to their points of mutual oonnection 
and agreement. Ezra himself recognized the prophets 
as the servants of Tahweh who had proclaimed his 
commandments.^ He never dreamed that he was 
breaking down what they had huilt up. Is it likely 
that he was mistaken? 

The conception of God that underlies the priestly 
legislation is that of the prophets—or perhaps wo 
should rather say is its derelopment in one ^eoial 
direction. Yahweh is to the authors of this legislation, 
with Ezekiel at theiz head, the Only One, the exalted 
and unapproachable God, stem in his demands and 
inexorably strict in maintaining them.* The parallels, 
or at least the germs of all this, may be traced in the 
pre*exiliao or exilian prophets.* But what these pro- 


' Ent ix. 10—13- 

‘ 8m, £Mki«I L X., and on Yihwh'a jusCiM, xb. 13—.$3 ; 
XTui; TTiiii. 10—SC ; oC R. Smendr der Prophet Ezekiel erkl&rt, 
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pbeta put Bide by aide vitb it, Yaliveli’B goodnesa and 
meroy, fella into the background with the prieatly 
legUlaton, Ezekiel again Bounding the key-note. The 
diatanoe between Yahweh and the son of man^’ has 
beaome greater. It is no longer as in the days of 
Amos, when the Lord Yahweh did nothing without 
reTsaling his counsel to his servants the prophets.”^ 
This relatiou of confidence has been superseded by one 
of deep awe, not to say fear and trembling. In a 
single word, the balance that osmllates^ahall we say 
inevitably 1—between the immanent and the transoen* 
dental oonoaption of Ood, now inolines to tlie last* 
named. 

The priestly conception of religion awakes our inte¬ 
rest even more than the prieatly Idoa of God. We 
have found the prophetio view of religion to be ethical 
to the very core. Can we say the same of the prieatly 
view ? The main oontents of Ezra’s legislation might 
well seem to aasotion an opposite conclneion, and to 
stand in contrast with Hoeea’a word, mercy and not 
saorifioe.”^ But any such judgment would really be 
unfair. The priestly legislators do not aim at com¬ 
pleteness. What was already adequately regulated 
in the Deuteronomio thorah, they do not mampulate 
afresh. lU moral injunctions were not slighted, much 
leBs snnulled by them, but simply aasumed. More- 
over, the moral law is not wholly unrepresented in 
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their owti contriWtioiu. Lot las not forget that the 
nineteenth chapter ofLevitions, an elahoration, as it 
were, of the law of the ten commaudmente, flowed 
from the pen of a prieet, to whom acoordingly we owe 
that royal word, “Thou ahalt not avenge nor bear any 
grudge egainat the children of thy people, but thou 
ehalt love thy neighbour aa thyaolf: I am Tahwoh 
and that other which ia like unto it: “The atrnngor 
that dwelleth with you diall be unto you aa one bom 
among and thou ehalt love him aa thyaelf; for ye 
wore strangers in the land of Egypt: I, Tahweh, am 
your god I” ^ Blacwhere, too, the moral precepts shiao 
through the ritual, so to speak.^ The religion of the 
priestly lawgiver, then, is itself ethical—but not as the 
religion of the prophets is. Let us try to give our¬ 
selves an account of the difference. I think it may 
be reduoed to two main points. 

“Be holy, for I, Tahweh, am holyl” In those 
words the priestly thorah itself sums up its eenoeption 
of religion.^ It is with this demand it comes to 
the whole people and to every several Israelite. What 
does this include 1 “Holy” signiflee a relationship. 
It is applied to the person or thing which is consoorated 
to the deity, which belongs to him and is set aside for his 
servioe. What does it moan, then, to be consecrated to 

» Lv7. six. H, 

* L«T. xxiT. 10 — 33; xxr, 17, Nuin, xt. 39, &o. 

• L«r. xix. 3; zx. 7, 3$. et 24; XXL S, 13, 23; zzit 9,16, 32; 
XL 44, 45; Sw. zr. 40, 41. 
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Tahweb? In viitue of vh&t can this consecration bo 
testified of any man, and liov ia bo distinguiabod 
the unoonsecnted ? The answer to these questions—• 
which reveaU the character of the priestly conception 
of Tahweh’s demands—cannot remain doubtful for a 
moment Holiaesa is jniri^. This, in tho estimate of 
the priests, is the chief of all axcellences, tho fiist mark 
of the laraelito. The prophets could noTerharo adopted 
tho priestly motto, rimply bocauso they looked at tho 
matter otherwise. What does 7ahweb require of you, 

but to do justly and to lore mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God?*’ Thus spoke Hicth;^ and in tho other 
prophets likewise the human Tirtues, j uatice and mutual 
lore, stand io the foreground. The priest will likewise 
insist upon all this, and sometimes very finely, as we 
hare just boon reminded. But his epitome runs other* 
wise: ^‘£s holy, for I, Tahweh, am holyl” The 
centre of gravity for him lies elsewhere than for the 
prophet; it lies in man's attitude, not towards his fellow- 
men but towards God, not in his social but in his per* 
sonal life. I must leare it to you to work out this 
contrast You remember how purity is hirther defined 
in the priestly laws, bow it is made to include chastity, 
for instance, in the widest acceptation of the term.* 
The passages on contracting nncleannees and on the 
means of removing it are also in year minds; so that 
yon can hardly wonder at the charge of materializing 


* Mic. vL 8. * 1st. xvin. rc. 
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tbe ethical concoptlon wMch has been brought against 
tlie priestly legislator. But ve will abstaun from, pass* 
ing judgment. Our preaont object is simply to give a 
^thful outline of the priestly ideal. 

A second mark of this ideal may be found in tlio 
aasumptiou of worship amongst the dutioe of the poopto 
consecrated to Tohweh, and of ovory Isroolito in par¬ 
ticular. The minute detail with which the tom]>le 
service is regulated stands oS in sharp contrast (tom 
the silence of the prophets^ which dees not indood 
evinoe absolute repugnonoo on thoir part^ but cer¬ 
tainly proves indiiforouco. Yet it is not, os it miglit 
eosily seem, cue and the some thing which is hero 
left to take core of itself, os already only too doq>Iy 
engaging tho interest of tho Israelites, and is tbero 
laid upon them, in tho name of Yahweh, as a saorod 
duty. To begin with, what may he called in a sloglo 
word the heathm elements of tho popvdar Tahweh- 
worship were of course rebooted and ezoludod by tho 
priestly legislator, as they had been by the Benterono- 
mist before him. And, yet more, the worship aoquiros 
under his regulations a ohoraoter wholly diftoi'ont from 
that which it had borne boforo the Babylonian cap¬ 
tivity. The change is so great as to constitute an 
actual broach with the past. The priestly thorah 
regards tlie service of Yahweh as existing for its own 
sake, as an institution that has its own signiicance and 
value independently of the participation and the diq>o- 
sltions of those in whose name it is offered to Yah web. 
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Accordingly it leaves as little as possible to tbe initia* 
tiTd of the Tvonhipper. Day by day, on the sabbath, 
on &e feast days, tbe fixed and accoratoly defined 
sachfioes must bo laid on the altar. The cost must be 
met by the oommunity, but in other roqx^cts all goes 
on vithont its intervention. It is troo that free-will 
offerings are rocognired, bat they are only considered 
as socoudory. The same is true of vows, which are in 
some oases rather icstrainod than onooniaged by tho 
law.^ Connected likewiso with this statutory cherac* 
ter of the oultos is the priostly estimate of the difEbrent 
hinds of sacrifice. In Deotoronomy, as in the popular 
usage, the thank-ofibiing still occupies the largest 
space. Tahweh is w it were the host, “before whose 
face” the children whom he haa blessed “make tbem« 
solves glod.’’^ In tho priostly thorah, on the contrary, 
the burnt offerings and propitiatory laorificce^ stand in 
the foreground. What else, indeed, could we ospeot 
after the preceding snrvoy ? Tbe pre^ilian practioo 
was out of harmony both with tho charaotor of Tahweh, 
as conceived, for oxamplo, byEeckiel, and with the sense 

^ Of. Religitt of ImA YoL 01 pp. 28^— 

* A, I}Mt«toso«K fixmoJa whiA occots io chaps, zii 7,12,16; 

*iT. Mi iri lU M; H; T, tad is n fmttA in Lot. 

TTtii. 40; ot Inkh tx. I (3); Ajms t. 83. 

* Ths propitistOTj ue bai TSfj Midcm nsatioosd in 

tbs pre-exilisa litsnton. 1 Ssm. iii 14; 8 Kings til 17 (16), vbsra 
ths tsferaoM is to fin— m ID 01 M 7 Esedrsd by tbs prissts; Dsut. 

(quits diflbesfit in ritosl from tbe tstv ordinsacssX Oo 
Hos. iv. 8 , which do« aot cons mider this cetseor?, vid. sup p. 89r 
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of sm, &rowd and sferengthenad by the deep humiliation 
of the people; and it muet therefore submit to a drastic 
change. Jforeovarj the reguladons abont cleanness^ or 
rather &e inevitable tranfigresBions of thom^ neceeaanly 
involved the midtiplieation of aU'Offbiings. Severe 
punishment of these troepaaeee, for the most port invo¬ 
luntary, could not bo thought of; but tho disturbed 
relation to Yohveh must 5c restored by ain and guilt 
of&drings, and once a year by the day of atonemont. 

Is it a higher position that the priestly legislator 
takes in these ordinanoes f Or doos ho ostrunge himself 
fiom “nature and truth” in them 1 It is enough for 
mo to ask the question snd so direct your attention to 
it. Our present task is not so much to ostimato the 
&ot8 as to state them; but apart of that very state¬ 
ment must be that, togothor vith Che priestly thorah 
as a whole, the Jewish people heartily accepted tho 
worship, as regulated in accordance with its procopts. 
The fact deserves express mention, because it is not, 
like the attachment of the old Israel to its offerings 
and feasts, a thing that completely explains itself. The 
masses were nsturally induenoed by the outward splen¬ 
dour of the toiuple and its servants, and by the solem¬ 
nity of tho devotional ceremonies. But the more 
highly cultivated likewise came under the q>ell. To 
he present at the temple woe in the eyee of the pious 
an inestimable privilege. We may differ in opinion 
48 to what it was that they sought and found there. 

It has recently been said, not without reason, that 
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• “ the omotion with which the worshipper approaches 

the second temple, as recorded in the Psalter, has 
little to do with sacrifice, but rests rather on the fact 
that the whole wondrous history o£ Johovah’e grace to 
\ Israel is vividly and personally realised as ho stands 

j amidst the fostal crowd at die ancient seat o£ God’s 

I throne, and adds his voice to tho sivelling song oi 

' pruise.’*' But oven if wo suppose this applicable only 

^ to a comparatively small number, the fact is in any 

, case undeniable dmt the Lcvitical cultus was dear to 

the pious dew, and that in the temple he felt that 
I be was near to God. The Psalms bear eloquent tes¬ 

timony to this fact. “One thing have I desired of 
Yahweh; (hat do I seel: after: to dwell in the house 
of Tahwoh all the days of my life, to behold tho beauty 
of Yfthwch and to goso upon bis palaco.”* “0 Yah- 

f weh, dear to me is the abode of thy dwoUing, and the 
place where thy glory abidoth.”® “How lovely &ve 
thy dwelling-places, 0 Yahweh of hosts I My soul 
\ has longed and thirsted for Yahwch’s courts. My 

I heart and my flesh cry out to tho living God I” * Why 

I should 1 cite more passages ? The eighty-fourth Psalm, 

^ the first verses of which 1 have just quoted, the forty* 

second and forty-third Psalms, and many more, have 
been familiar to us from our childhood. It was the 

^ W. SolMrtson Smith, The Old Toetemcot in the Jowieh Church. 
Twelve Leeturee on Biblical Oritimazn, p. 380, ef. 238 eq. 

’ Peelm uviL 4. * xicvi. 8. 

i * Pealm Irodv. 2, 3 (1, 2). 
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tomplo of Zdrul)lMbel and Joehna vhieh draw ftom 
the poatfl tbeae tones of ferrent lolling; it was the 
priestly ritual for which thdr hearts so tUintad< 

Truly it was no light or insgnificant task that the 
priests of Yehweh had thus aocompUshed. Tho conflict 
hotweeD the two conceptions ofYabwism has disap* 
pe&rcd. If in tho days of Joromioh they still stood off 
one from the other so sharply that they might bo called, 
with no great exaggeration, two religions, they are 
now reconciled. And it is the conception of the small 
minority that has triomphod. It is true that it has 
not issued unscathed frimi the oonflict. Something of 
its idealism is lost, and it has been forced to clothe 
its spiritual ideas in a material form. The victory 
has boon dearly purohaaod, but who shall assure us 
it could have been won cn any other tenns? We 
may rest content with the actual result. And yet 
in one respect ws feel that wo can hardly do so. 
Was not the religion of the prophets on the very 
point of spreading its wings to pass beyond the beun* 
dories of Israelite nationality ? In Judaism we have 
so ihr found no trace of that ideal or of the attempt to 
realize it. Nay, even in the preliminary preparations 
for its establishment, Judaism rudely rejected the 
foreign elements.^ It was “they who had severed 
tbemselvee from the people of the land’^^ who entered, 
under the gnidance of £zTa and Nehemiah, into On 


1 Bee ii. z. 
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engagement to lire After God’s law; and tbe first 
point to which they pledged themselTes was not 
to givo thoir daughters to tho sous of the land, nor 
themselves to take tho daughters of the land to wife.^ 

Separation,” thou, was the watchword under which 
tbo priestly thorah was introduced. Tho Jewish people 
fenced itself round, so to speak, with a host of regula¬ 
tions atxd ouetoms; and when cnee it hud sot foot upon 
tills path, it continued, under the guidance of the 
Scribes, to advance evor further and further upon it. 

Is not this a melancholy repudiation of a glorious 
past, or at least the fhistrating of the promise oontained 
in it? Must the prophetic Yahwism, that had already 
80 fhr loosened itself from tho ties of nationality, now 
he rivetted once more to a single people,—and that 
poople, after the ton tribes had been severed from it 
and merged amongst the heathen, too insiguifioant to 
he numbered among the nations? 

Tho spoctaole of the establishment of Judaism oould 
not fail to produco such an impression. Had wo wit¬ 
nessed it, we oould have seen nothing iu the religion 
which Ezra and Nehemioh raised to supromaey amongst 
their people hut a national institation, in the strictest 
sense of the term. AM nevertheless this view is incom¬ 
plete and therefore wholly unjust. “With the light of 
succeeding centuries cast back upon these events, we 
may easily convince ourselves that the interuational 


> Neh, X. 31(30). 
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and uDiTorsal dements were by no means wanting. 
They do not lie on the sur&ce; but they are there, 
and we cannot even say that they slumber. It is on 
this inward aspect of Judaism that our attention must 
bo dxed when nest we meet. 


IV. 


JUDAISM AITD CHEISTIAOTTY. 


Ip vd judge Judeism bj its first establuhcaent, we 
must attribute a rigidly natiotial and ezcluaire chS' 
racter to it. Though ziot denjicg this, I hare uover- 
theUss asserted that it was not without the internal 
leaven of universalism. And if it really had appro¬ 
priated this treasure bequeathed by the prophets, you 
may reasonably ask where it had concealed it 1 
To begin with, let ns note that the Jewish religion 
was only in appearance a sub-section of the Jewish 
national life. In leali^, it had an independent exist- 
ence. Judaism was inaugurated by the public reading 
of the Law, and continued to bear the character of 
legalism stamped ever more and more deeply upon it. 
Thf Thorah —at first the written letter only, afterwards 
the oral teditiem also^paased as the complete revela¬ 
tion of Yahweh’s will, and its au&ority was therefore 
recognized and reverenced as supreme. Prom the first 
this was no mere &eory; and it gradually hecame a 
more and more palpable feet. For, from Ezra down- 
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wftr<l6, the Law liad its own spocial representativos 
amongst the Jews in the persons of ihs Scrihs^; and 
thus it ceased to be dependent on the assent of indi¬ 
viduals and on their possibly divergent ozplanatlons. 
Not, indeed, that the Soribes were themsolros the 
magistrates and could ensure the carrying out of thoir 
deoisions, for the £iot was the rovorso. But tliis only 
loft them all the more iVoo, and enabled thorn all the 
better to ccnsecrate their undivided attentiou to their 
task, which accordingly absorbed them so completely 
that tho Thorah soon became their only bve. It was 
to the Thorah, not to the greatucas or the freedom of 
the fiitherland, that their hearts were given. They took 
part in the revolt against Antioohus JDpiphanoe, but 
only because he forbado tho free exercise of religion, 
and only ee loiig as the Law was in jeopardy—not a 
moment longer. When Aloimns, a creature of tho 
Syrians, but a descendant of Aaron, assumed the high* 
priestly office, they were ready at once to pay him 
reverenoe.^ It was not by them, but by the Haseno* 
means, that the war of Jewish freedom was fought out. 
In harmony with their attitude at this crisis was their 
conduct under Alexander Jannteus, and during the 
struggle between Aristobulus and Hyreanus II.^ If 
any one should urge that by such exaggerated indif¬ 
ference to politics they became friitbless to the religion 


» 1 Mac. vii 13—16. 

* Fiaviua JoMphus. Antiq,. liij. 19, § 6; liy. S, | 3. 
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they uplidd; and thna oTerehot their own mark, 1 
aoawer that the Jowiah people iteelf jud^d otherwise. 
It did not always go with the Scrihes, but it nerer 
ceased to reyerenco them as the true representatiyee of 
its religion. In such matters as this public opinion is 
not deoeired; and on its authority wo may safely assume 
that, in the oenturiee immediately preceding the Chris¬ 
tian era, it was not impossihle to he a deeply religious 
man and at the same time a lukewarm patriot, or, in 
othor words, that in Judaism religion and nationality 
were ao longer inioparahty united. 

The Jews, in the dispersion, fuiuiah a sbikiog proof 
of the fact. Wq cannot treat this intensting subject 
in all its bearings here; but we shall presently have 
to rotuin to it, and must now content ourselves with a 
few special remarks. The very fbet that so many Jewe, 
though fkr from the soil of the fatherland, remeuned 
Jews nevertheless, in itself fully deserves our attention. 
The phenomenon t^rnA natural enough as long as the 
abode in a foreign land can bo regarded as provisional 
and temporary—that ia to say, during the Babylonian 
captivity. But when it survivea this period, it gives 
a striking proof of the extent to which religion had 
alreedy heen emancipated from dependence on the eon- 
ditioDs of national existence. At what a distance do 
we stand from the antique idea which finds expression, 
for instance, in Darid^s well-known appeal to Saul, 

If men have stirred thee up against me, they are 
outBcd, for they have driven me out this day from 
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dwelling in Yaliwah’s heritage, saying to me, ^Go, 
serve other gods^”But w© need not ascend so far 
for iUustrationB. In tho eighth century B.C., in the 
kingdoin of Ephmim, the Tahwiem of tbo people had 
still so little mdepeudonco that it could not survive the 
shock of txaosportation to a foroign land. In Palestine, 
amongst the Assyrian oolonista, Yahwoh was served ;* 
hut ths oiilc© of the ton trihos vanish without a haoe, 
together with the religion whioh alone could have 
saved them ftom ahsoiption among the heathen. To 
the Jews of the diaspora, on the other hand, tlioix 
Judaism was like a piotocting sheath tliat sooured 
their continued existence. 

And, conversely, religion itself must have folt the 
influenoe of life in a foroign land, far from tho temple 
and therefore from all the ritual of worship. "Whatever 
could mitigate the loss, was sought out, retained end 
developed. To this thi mote espeoially, 

owes its origm. It appears to have been in Babylonia, 
whether before the end of the captivity or amongst 
those who re m ained behind afl43rwards, that the custom 
rose of assembling on the Sabbath-day for mutual edi¬ 
fication by reading aloud, by exhortation and by prayer. 
Its influence cannot well be overrated. "Whilst in 
other respects the recognition of but one sanctuory 
seemed to place Judaism in complete dependence upon 
the place where that sanctuary stood, the synagogue, 


^ 1 Sun. xxvi. IS. 
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wliiob could eaaily bo reared eocuring to tbe 

Jewa of every region the priTilegca of religious commu' 
nion, made theoi attach all the higher value to those 
spiritual blesamgs that they could carry with them 
evorjwhere. In this way it contributed most power¬ 
fully to the independence of religion. 

One more aspect of the dispersion of the Jews heyond 
their fatherland mnst receive our attention here. Whor* 
over thoy cetablished themselrce, they were hrou^t 
into ecutinuous and lively intmeenne with the people 
of the land, which must necessarily result, under favour¬ 
able oiroumvtances, in an interchange of ideas. This 
could not possibly fsil to exorcise some induonoe on 
the religious ideas of the Jewish colonists. Judaism 
becomes one thing in the Greek world, at Alexandria 
fur instance, another in Babylonia, and yet another at 
Boxne. Whether all those shades of the one Judaism 
were possessed of true vitali^ may roasonably be ques¬ 
tioned; hut the very fact of their oomii^ into existence 
at all is a remorkahle phenomenon, for it reveals, and 
cannot fail in its turn to developo, a power of self- 
adaptation already considerable. What an intensely 
interesting fact, for instance, is the tiansUtion of the 
Law into the Greek language, as an evidence of what 
Judaism had already become, even more than as an 
iostrument of future inflaence upon the heathen world! 
The whole of Jewish Helleniem, so full of movement 
and variety, is a striking proof of the capacity for 
development, and therefore of the independent vitality, 
of Judaism. 
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But for all that, it retoams oonfined to tlie one people 
of the Jews. It shows, indeed, that eTen heyond the 
linuta of Jndcea it. oan exeroise the same power which 
it wields within them; but what has oome of the uni* 
Ysrsalism that the prophotio oonoeption inanifostod ? 
We ore now to see that there was far more of it loft 
than would be snpposod from a Buporficial oxamhmtion. 

Let us romombor, in tho first place, that tho pro* 
phetio ideas had not fallen into oblivion amongst the 
Jews. As for the Boribes, we know that they deyotod 
their best powers to the Law, to its redaction, and to 
the application of its precepts to life. Yet even hy 
them the othor religious writings of Israel, and spe- 
cihcally tho prophetic books, woro by no moans 
slighted. It was thoy who prosoryed those precious 
remains trom destruction and who multiplied the oopios 
of them. Would it be rash to assume that tho pious 
oommunity stQl yaluod tho inspired word of Yahwoh’s 
emissaries folly as much es tiie often dry details of tho 
Thorah ? In any case, they were made ao^iuainted with 
the one no less than the other; and for them, too, the 
hints as to the destiny of Israel’s religion were pre* 
served from forgetfulness. When wo note how euoh 
a man as Jesus bon Sixach (about the year 200 B.C.) 
reyerenoes tho prophets—singling out Isaiah’s inspira¬ 
tion to glorify especially^—we need not hesitate to 
ascribe to his people in general, together with a know* 


^ leeleuutiooB xlwu. 24, 26. 
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ledge of Uie proplietic writmgs, the retention of one of 
the most flattering of the propbetio expectations. 

But we are not left to men probable snnuises. 
Positive proofs are at hand that the prophetic concep¬ 
tions lived on. Such proofs lie befbro ns in tho Psalter. 
When the poet of the twdnty*8eoond Psalm has de¬ 
scribed the deliverance of the righteous man from bis 
deep humiliation, ho adds: tho endsd the earth 

shall observe it, and tnm unto Tahweh; and before 
thee shall bow down all the kindreds d the heathen, 
for to Yahweh belongs dominion, and he rules amongst 
the peoples.’’^ An o t her psalmist ooncludea his song 
of triumph with these words: 

** Yshwsh is king over sll the psoplss, 

Tabweb sits on his holj thrOM. 

The priooes of the astioos gstbered togetbar to the 
god of Abrshan, 

For to Yshweh belong the shields of the earth: grestl7 
exalted is bsr« 

«Xbco do the peoples pnuso, 0 Tahweh 1 thee do 
tiio peoples, all d them, praise^*—so runs the refrain of 
the rixty-seventh Psalm,^ which is throughout sung to 
the glory of Yshweh, the ruler d all the earth, and which 
utters the hope that all the ends of the earth’’ will 


> Fsaimixii 88,99 <d7,9e). 

t T Viff, xlvii. 9,10 (8, 9). For “EloMm* I b«ve thm tim<« 
Yshweh, m the poet himedf UDdoubtedl 7 wrote, la 
t!, 10 s (9 s) tho pcuhng of the LXX. is followed 
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iear him, becdose of the benefits he has conferred upon 
Israel.*^ The review of lernePfl guidance hy Yahweh, 
in the sixty-eighth Psalm, oloses with the prayer that 
kings may bring him treasures to Jerusalem, that 
nobles may come up &om Egypt, and that the Ethio¬ 
pians may stretch out thoir hands to him.^ ** Joruso- 
lem, the roligious centre of the world,” is the thomo 
of the eighty-soTcnth Psalm. Put enouglu Tho Book 
of Psalms, as a whole, has been oalled the answer of 
the community to Ood’s roTelation; and amongst its 
claims to this title wo must note tho &ot that it oatohos 
up the promise of tho spread of Ood's dominion, and 
repeats it os a joyful expectation. 

The Book of Banlol, though itself Tory unlike the 
writings of the prophets, boars omphatio testimony to 
tho influence which they still continued to eseroise. 
The prediction that within half a week of years tho 
temple which Antiochus Epiphanos had desecrated 
should be restored to its true purposes, and that ‘Hhe 
people of the saints of the Most High” should then 
assume dominion over the world,^ is the £ndt, as the 
writer himself tells us,* of his study in “the books,” 
and especially Jeremiah’s propheoios. Ciroumst&noes 
conspired to draw him more especially to the political 
aspects of the hleseianio predictions; and who shall 


‘v.8{7). 
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blame bim fer thinking in the first instanoe of the 
frustretioa of the heathens* attack n|H>n Yahweh, or for 
regarding the humbling of their pride as the most 
urgent need of the moment? But e^en he looks to 
the acknovledgment of Tahwch’s snpromacy by the 
pooplce as the result of thoir approaching chastisement. 
His Nebucadrosar cannot oscapo this supremacy, and 
therefore himself giros his subjects an acoount of the 
punishment vhioh had fallen on his solf-oxoltation, 
and which had only boon romorod when he humbled 
himself;^ while Darius the Bfodo issues a decree that 
men should bow down and tremble, throughout his 
whole kingdom, before the God of Daniel, for he is the 
liTing God, who abides to etemi^, whose kingdom 
passes not away, and whose dominion endures to the 
end.”* 

But why call in more witnesses, and proTo the infiu- 
ence of prophotio ideas on the later apocalypses like¬ 
wise ? We can already see, clearly enough, that there 
was small danger of the Jews being content to take 
tank simply as one out of the many nations of the 
corth, and to claim no more for thoir religion on 
the part of the heathen than mere toleration. How* 
ever distinctly their Thorah may bsTe seemed to be 
designed, and howerer clearly it gradually showed 
itself to be calculated to seTer them from other nations 
and as it were shut them in, yet in so ^ as they 


^ Bin. XT. 
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listened to tlie voice of tiieir prophets they could not 
possibly regard this isoUtion as the complete realisation 
of their destiny. 

But is it <iuitd correct, after all, to regard the 
Thorah as exclusively directod to the formation of 
a single people, cooseorated to Tohweh? This much 
at least is certain, that it is placed in a Aumowork 
that piomisos Air more than this. 1 refer espooially 
to the historical introduotion to the priestly Uts, 
which, even in its present fusion with the Tahwistic 
narratives, domiuates the whole, gives it its colour 
and eharuoter, and dotenniuos the impreasion which 
it loaves on the reader. The conception of this 
introduotion is indoed sublime.^ It is that of a pro- 
greesivo revelation of God, with tho Sinaitio legislation 
as its bey-etono. Hhhim creates the heaven and tho 
earth in six days, and hallows the sovonth day, on 
which he rests from his labour. Tho hlossing which 
he pronounces on tho drst human pair ho suhsoquontly 
repeats after the rescue of Noah and his family from 
the fiood; whilst at the same time he lays his com« 
maudments upon the new race of men, and cstahliehos 
the rainbow as the sign of the covenant ho has made. 
To Ahraham he reveals himself as FI 8ha<idaiy Gbd 
Almighty; and enters into a closer relationship with 
him and hie posterity, the seal of which is ciroumoision. 
Mindful of this, he takes pity on Jacob’s posterity in 

* Comp«i« with what IoUowb, Boligion of Israel, ToL 11. pp, 
Its—173. 
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Egypt, TeTealfl HxDself to Moecs a» Yahveh, redoems 
tKe people, by the band of Moeee and Aaron, from 
slavery, leads them to Sinai, vhore he declares hov he 
desires to be served, and finally, when a dulling has 
been built for him, establishes himself in the midst of 
Israel. There ”^at the altar boioro tho tent of 
moeting—I draw noar to the sons of Israel, and 
it (tho altar) shall be hallowed by my glory. And I 
will hallow tho tent of mooting and the altar, and 
Aaron and his sons will I hallow to serve roe as priests. 
And I will dwell in the midst of the sons of Israel and 
be to them for a god. And they shall know that I, 
Tahweh, am their god, who have brought them up out 
of Egypt, to dwell in their midst. I, Tahweh, am 
their god 

To our fooling there is a want of congruity in this 
progression, which bogins with tho oroation of tho 
world and at first embraces all mankind, and yet cul- 
fflinates in minute precepts about the sanctuary, tho 
priests and their vestments, the saorificos and ooremo- 
nisi ftiAftnnwm—precepts which, by their very nature, 
can only be put into practice within the narrow limits 
<d one >nns]l people. Even when we substitute frr the 
litnalistio code the purpcMe it was meant to aerve, vis. 
the formation of a oommunity consecrated to Tahweh, 
the disproportion still remains. It may be partly ex¬ 
plained by the course which the development of reli* 


^ 48 4 6. 
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gious idens had takea ia lamd!. The god of that one 
people gradually became, in the conception of his wor- 
ehippers, the Only One, and therefore in reality too 
exalted for tho limited relatione within which he was 
still confined. In the prophota, whom wo have learned 
to recognize ae the authors of this transformation, tho 
result, for a yorioty of reasons, appears fur less ropol* 
lent. In them wo soo it, as it wore, riponing boforo 
oia: Tery eyos. Thoir conception of the sorvico of 
Yahwoh is spiritual and ethical, and tho majority of 
thorn at any rate do not fail to oontomphto tho spread 
of Yaliwism in wider 011*0108. In tho priestly thorah, 
on the otlier hand, the contrast between tho point of 
doparturo and tho point arrived at is most palpable. 
Tho system orootod on tho broad basis of a theory that 
embraces hoavon and earth is very carefully finished, 
—but of very minute proportions I 
The real question, however, is not whether we are 
struck by a want of consistency in this, but whether 
the authors of the priestly thorah and the Scribes who 
followed thorn were themselves conscious of the dis* 
oordanoy. In my opinion, we can hardly doubt that 
they were. In the days of Ezra and Nehemia, hfalachi 
appears as a prophet. Yahwoh, so ho doolares, will 
not accept the lean and blemished saorifioial beasts 
which the priests are not ashamed to offer him; for,’^ 
says he, ‘^from the rising of the sun to its setting, my 
name is great amongst the heathen, and in all places is 
incense offered to my name and a pure sacrifice, for my 
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name is great among tbe heatbexL”^ And immediately 
afterwards: ^^For I am a greet king, and my name is 
foured amongst the heathen.”^ These words hare been 
incorreotly refenred to the Jews in the dispersion, but— 
to say nothing of the fact that by the middle of the 
fifth oentury B.O. they had not yet spread through the 
heathen world, “ from the rising of the sun to its set* 
ting’’—the Jews could not bo said to offer inoense and 
sacrifice to Yahweh “in all places,” for they were only 
permitted by the Law to do so at the temple of Jeru* 
Salem. Neither can Kalachi’s utteianoe be taken as 
a prediction, The original will bear no such interpre¬ 
tation ; and besides, the prophet cannot hare reoognked 
any place of sacrifice except Jerusalem even in the 
future. No I the reference is ^stlnotly to ths adora¬ 
tion olreody offered to Yahweh by the peoples, when- 
eyer they aerre their own gods with true reyerenoe and 
honest seal Even in Deuteronomy the adoration of 
these other gods by the nations is represented as a 
dispensation of Yahweh.^ Malachi goes a step fur¬ 
ther, and accepts their worship as a tribute whioh in 
reality frlls to Yahweh,—to Him, the Only True. Thus 
the opposition between Yahweh and the other gods, 
and afterwards between the one true God and the 
imaginary gods, makes'room here for the still higher 
conceptioa that the adoration of Yahweh is &e eesenee 
and the truth of all religion. 


^ HtL 1 11. 
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Why have we dwelt so long, io. this oouaection, 
upon a single prophetic utterance ? Because the man 
who spoke it stood hy the cradle of Judaism. His 
oontomporariea, the authors of the priestly thorah, in 
nil prohahility did not sharo his ideal concoption of 
heathendom; but their monotheism aud that of their 
followers was oa puro and as absolute as liis. Now, if 
this ho so, is it not almost monstrous to suppose that 
thoy expootod the true religion to ho uiiimaUli/ conflnod 
to the single Jewish people ? Or if wo shrink from 
making any dooiaivo assertions about them individually, 
are wo to believe tliat all who aoooptod the Thoruh, 
with its bivoad historical promises, wore rocuueiled to 
its permanent destination for the Jsws alono ? Horo 
was on antinomy which may not have boon gonomlly 
recognized, but of wbloh some at least oould not fail to 
be oonsoions, evon if unable as yet to pereelTO how it 
oould be resolved. 

At one point wo see the universalistio prinoipleebrosk* 
ing through the shell, as it were. I refer to the regula¬ 
tions of the priestly thorah oonneming tU the 
strangers settled in Israel, who must he distinguished 
alike from the aliens and from the foreign labourers 
who merely passed through the land. ** One law shall 
there be for the stranger and for the home-bom.’' Such 
is the rule which the lawgiver lays down' and applies 
to Bpeoial oases. Even in the seventeenth chapter of 


* Exod xil 4$; Levit uiv. 22; Kun. ix 14; zv. 29. 
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Geneeia the g^Hza” are included in the ordinance of 
ciicutQcuicni and in the Sinaitie legieUtion they come 
under the precepts of the ntoal,^ under the regulatioDB 
as to oleanneee)^ and imder the general criminal laTP> 
They likeMrise share the privilege of admisrion to tbe 
feast of the passover.^ Nov these ordinanoes uuquos- 
tiouably oharaetariao the fpirit of the priestly lav* 
givers. With respect to one of them, ve may demon* 
strata very clearly by comparing it with the more 
aneiont preoepta from which it diverges. Ye shall 
be holy men unto me, and flesh that has been tom in 
the fleld by beasta ye shall not eat Ye shall oast it 
to the dogs.’’ So runs the ordinance in the Book of 
the Covenant^ The Beuteronomist doubtless had it 
in view when be wrote: " Thou sbalt not eat anything 
that ^eth of itaelf. To the stranger that is within thy 
gates shalt thou give it, that he may eat it; or thou 
shalt sell it to the alien, for thou art a people hallowed 
nntoYahweb, thy god-’’^ Here, then, Is a contrast 
resting on a religioua distinotioiL What ia forbidden 
to the Israelite is allowed to the gdr” in the gates, 
because he does not belong to tbe people oboeen by 
Yahweb. Now let us listen to the prieetly thorah: 

^ Q«tL XTii IS, 13, SS> S7; et Exod. xii. il. 

* Lent. Xfii $; Knm. ix. 14 i xr. 2S. 

* Lavii xri SS; xviL 10, 19, 19, 19. 

* Lerit. zzet. 19, SS. 

* £xod. xiL 49, ef. 19; ix. 14 
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‘^Erery one wlio eate wliat has died of itself or has. 
been tom of beasts, be he hme-hrn or stranger, shall 
wash his olothos and bathe himself in water and bo 
unoloan till the eTening. And if he wash not (his 
olothea) and bathe not his body, he shall bear his sin,’’ 
i.e. he shall suffer pvuiishnient.^ Here no distiziction 
is made any longer. The prohibition has bocomo in- 
tiinsicoUy binding. The praotlco against which it is 
dirooted is not to be allowed at all, oither in a stranger 
or an Israelite. It is true that the precept is at the 
samo time weakened by tho indication of a means of 
escaping the penalty. Any one who will take tho 
trouble to purify himsolf may now break tho oom* 
mandment with impunity. But in the form in wliich 
he still upholds it, the priestly legislator applies it to 
every one that helougs to the communify. This con* 
oeptlon of the community ” has now heoome local 
instead of genealogical. Is there progress hero ? In 
one sense there is not Tho underlying religious idea 
which is espressed in its purity in the Book of the 
Covenant, and is BtUl preserved by the Beuteronomist, 
is almost obliterated in the priestly thorah. But 
against this we must woigh the fact that the latter 
oversteps the boundary-lino between Israel and tho 
peoples, and does so in fall consciousness of what it is 
doing, 

Might we not assume that ezparionce had led the 
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autho^a to this momentous atsp? Eren during thd 
Babylonian captirity, or at any rata in the period 
immediately foUoving the return, it eeema not to hape 
boon unusual for etrangera to unite themaelTea with 
the leraelitish oommuni^. To the author of ^‘the 
oracle oonoeming Babel,” incorporated in the propho* 
ciee of Isaiah, thie extension of the pircle of Yahweh^a 
worahippora was itiJl a thing of the Aiture, though on 
tho point of being realised. For he proclaima in the 
same broath that Yahweh will have pi^ on Jacob, 
and will choose Israel onoo more, and will plant them ' 
in their land,” and **that the strangera will join on 
to them and cleave to the house of Jacob.”^ To the 
second Isaiah-^r more probably a still later prophet— 
this joining on is an accomplished finct, and his heart 
impels him to utter the words of cheer: ^^Let not 
the alien who has joined hitnsalf toTahweh say: Surely 
Tahweh will sever me from his people)”* There Is 
no ground, says the prophet, for any such fear; tot 
the aliens who join themselves to Yahweh to serve 
him and to love the name of Yahweh and be his ser* 
vants, all who take heed not to deeecrate the sahbath 
and who keep my covenant, I will bring to my holy 
mountain and will make glad in my house of prayer. 


i T—iaVi xif. L Tbe ward hm Mid ralsMqiiently ti«n«]»t«d 
** join thenunlTM oa* n kha 2fiph’al of tbe Habrav *' lowak’* Cf. 
g. Msjbftusi, dia Entwicktluag dos aUimfllitiKhoa Piioatartbuiu, 
8- iv. ff. 
t Igaiftk iTi 3. 
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Tlieir b'urnt'offerings and thank •offerings shall he 
accaptahle to me, for my house shall he called a house 
of prayer for all tho peoples.”' In the face of the 
iaots to which this utterance bears witnesS) the law* 
girer was compelled to take up a doffnlto position. 
Was he in full agreement with the prophet just quoted ? 
It may well be doubted.^ Ho was very likoly more 
in accord with Ezra, who began his work in Judcea 
with such atom measuros against the strangers. Tet 
in one point at least he tempers his ozoIusiToneaa. The 
^'gdrlm” 0 X 0 roeoived into graco^ and inoorporated^ 
not into IsraoI| but into the oomznunity, Wo might 
have wished and perhaps ezpoctod more, bat this 
must not prevent our rooognizing tho great signiffcanod 
of even this first stop. Judaism is oxtonding its bor* 
ders. Pioselytum has begun. The Tery word by 
which this phenomenon is designated is tho Greek 
translation of tho Hebrew ^'gdr,” whioh was gradually 
applied to those who had attached tbomselvoe to Israel 
rather than to those who had no portion in it We 
will not despise the day of small things”^—mindfiil 
of &e stone whioh wee quarried by no human hand 
and became a groat mountain and filled the whole 
oarth.^ Before the collection of Psalms was olosod, 
“&oy that feared Yahweh,” i.e. the proselytes, had 
already taken their place after Israel” and ^Uhe 


' Tuiah ItL 6, 7. 
* Z«h. iv. 10a 


’ On Lent zn. 26, eee Kote Z. 
i Dta. ii 34, 36. 
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houfid of Aaron,’' and hud heard the exhortation of the 
temple>choir addraeeed to them alao: Praise Tahw^ 
for he u good, fco* hia meioj endoreth for erer/’^ 

We see, then, that from the first Jodaiam was some¬ 
thing more than it seemed, eomothing more than one 
of the many forms of religion ext^uaiTely destined and 
adapted to one single people. It nov becomes mj task 
to point ont how this promise of something broader and 
more exalted was fulfilled, or, in othor worde, how 
there grew up out of Judaism a world-religion—Cliris* 
tianity. 

The general outlinea of the history of Judaism and 
the fates of the Jewish people down to the fall of Jem* 
Salem will bs assumed as familiar. We only 
dwell upon such portions of them as are needed to 
enable ns to soo and understand this one noteworthy 
transition from national to unxTeml religion. On the 
other hand, 1 shall not attempt to shut ont the light 
that shines hack from Christianity itself upon the 
earlier centuries, ^thor shall I seek to trace the 
antocedents of Christiania in Judaism as expressly as 
the adranoe and internal derelopment of Judaism in 
the direction of a religion of the world. We must 
freely acknowledge that the phenomena which we now 
deeoribe in th« my as an adranoe and derelopment, 
would hare appeared hi lees striking and hi leea 


^ ^ «XT. 9—11 i crriiL 9—4; czxxr. 19, 20, 
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important had we not known m what they really 
issued. Why, then, should we affeot to look at the 
facts ae they were seen by contemporuriee, rather thf>n 
under the espeots which later generations only oould 
peroeiTd and estimate? 

But while preparing for the task thus defined and 
limited, 1 am mot by an objection whielj, whatovor 
else we may think of it, has at least the morit of going 
to the root of the matter. “The ‘deyelopmont’ of 
which you are speaking”—so I am told—“is simply 
a fiction. Judaism did no doubt devolopo_into Tal¬ 

mudism. Christianity roso on tho soil of Judaism, hut 
to doriTe or explain it from it is a hopeless task. It 
is a new oreation, and we can no more understand it 
witliout the person of its founder than we can regard 
that founder himself as the product of his time and his 
people. Would you explain Jesus away? If not, 
re-oast your question. By formulating it as you have 
done, you secure in advance the impossibility of a 
solution.” 

My answer may he short and simple. Before all 
things let me declare that I have no thought of ignor¬ 
ing the person of Jesus or lowering ite high significanoe. 
To me, too, tho rise of Chiistianity would beaninaolublo 
riddle wore I to set asido him who for eightceu^ceu- 
turiee has taken rank as its founder. Whence he sprang 
—from Israel or fi-om God, as it is sometimes, hut I 
think very inoorreotly, put—we need not now decide. 
Our opinions on this subject may possibly diverge 
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widely. But I may rely on the assent of all in deolar- 
ing that what Jesoa foonded can only be called a new 
ereaticn in a very improper aense of the word. 
there he ench a thing aa creation out of nothing, then 
it is the ineornmnnioable prerogative of the Deity, and 
must be left ont of considoration in reviewing any 
human dovelopzneai”^ In the oourse of the history 
of our race, nothing cornea into existence that does not 
llnlc itsolf on to what exists already, that does no^^ 
however new and unheard-of it may be—presuppose 
the existing atate of things, and become impossible, 
even in imaginadon, when detaohed from it As far 
as our knowledge reaches, the spiritual life of man, 
eepeoially including religion, is likewise subject to this 
law. Are we to admit an exception in the case of 
the rise of CbrUtunity? Unquestionahly we must, if 
adequate grounds can be shown for doing so. But 
this is far fnm being the ease. Nay, Ernest Beuan 
could ssy from this very ohair, Christianity at its 
origin is no other than Judaism;'** and even those 
who arc far from giving him their assent must admit 
that the points of contact and agreement are innu¬ 
merable. In Holland, not long ago, a Jewish scholar 
summed up in the following thesis the result of a 
comparison with the Talmud carried through tiie first 

’ S. Ba, d« ontwftkslmg van de Mdtlgkt idse in ds 

gwchiedomi, bL 114. 

* On the InflaeoM of the InotitaticaB^ Thoi^ht nnd Onhnie of 
Bozn« on Chziitiud^ (The Hibbezt LeetUM^ 1880), pp. 1$ tq. 
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chapter of the Sermon on the Mount. “ The ethice nf 
^ gospel are no other than appear in the Talmud, 
are the eame that were handled in the achooU of the 
Sopherhn and the Tannaitos, the eamo that are held oa 
law to this day by tho Talmud-Jews,Tou think 
this is iar too strongly expressed, and I am tho Arst to 
aeknowlodgo that it cannot bo accoptod till fonced with 
many rosorvations.* But tho agreement exists, and it 
is simply impossihio to deny it If so, how can we sot 
Christianity and Talmndio Judaism diametrioally oppo- 
site to each other, and deny tho connection of tho one, 
while asserting that of tho other, with tho Judaism of 
an carlior time? Such a method would bo utterly 
unhistorical, and our duty clearly lies in another direc¬ 
tion. Wo must be equally on our guard against hasty 
identiheation and against explaining away a oonneotion 
which the facts thorn selves proclaim. Whon Chris¬ 
tianity was founded, it is clear that materials borrowed 
from Judaism were employed. What wore they ? 8u eli 
is the question we are now seeking to answer. And 
even in asking it we have marked off the character of 
our investigatioik more accurately than was possible 
before. It is not tho founding of Christianity itself 
that I am attempting to desoribo to you; nor is it tho 
person and the work of its founder. Lot that remain 
for one of toy successors in this place. I shall dsem 

^ T. TaL Sen SUk ia T&lmoAd en Sruigdlje, bL 13$. 

* C£ H. Oort, Erangsb© en Talaud, nit h« oogpuat d» nds- 
hjklwid Tttgelekeo, W. Sr tt,, 97 tv., tud elMwb»». 
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thilt 1 have done enongli if I ean ehev you in the 
Judaism of the commencemeDt of our et& the indis' 
pensable antecedents of the vork of Jesus, and if I 
can enable you to see in vhat he ostabliahed the fulfil¬ 
ment of the promise vhieh, as we know already, lay in 
the Yahwism of the prophets. 

But no sooner have we dispoaed of this first objec¬ 
tion than we are fisoed by another equally fundamental. 
If the former disputed the poasibLlity of discovering the 
origins of Christiania at al), the latter ohahengoe our 
eeleotion of the field on which to aeek them. For have 
we not assumed that it is m that we sb^l l find 

the anteoedenta of Christianity^ We can certainly 
appeal to tradition in confirmation of this view; but 
what if this tradition be nothing more thsn a venorable 
prejudice 1 The origin of Christianity from Boman 
Griechenthnni'’—so runs the untranslatable second 
title of Bruno Bauer’s Christ and the Ccears.”^ Bo 
not suppose that I am about to attempt, by way of an 
episode, a refutation of this aingnlar book 1 When I 
tell yon that Seneca and Philo of Alexandria appear in 
its pages as the fonnden of Christianity, probably but 
few of you will wish to hear anything more of it And 
yet the ecoentricitiee of this veteran writer deserved 
mectioD. A traditional opinion can only be safely 

' Chrittos osd dis C—irwv l>«r tlnprniig dm Cbrist«otbxiiD< 
vu dsa iSimscbn QrMcbnthni^ tod B Beosr {Se fTitsl'] Aufi. 
1879). C£ the forthet iUaetntaoa of eMOO of the deUik in Dee 
UrsTingeUum aod die Gegiuv der Sehrift: Cbristu ond die 
Citeniv*' (1880). 
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followed when it haa borne the teet of a searching cri¬ 
ticism. Now Bruno Baner^e book has demonstrated 
once for all that in order to make the denial of the 
Jewish origin of Christianity look, I will not say liko 
the truth, but like a theory oapablo of diaouasion, wo 
must sot aside the whole of the Now Testament, tho 
well-kxLowzi testimonios of Taoitus, Suotonius, Pliny 
the Younger and—one might almost say ovorytbing 
else! Here we must deny and reverse all things, 
there we must ascribe oonolusive evidential foroe to 
acoidental or trivial details, before we can gain even 
the semblanoe of a right to oome forward with such a 
denial Tho Apocalypse alone, regarded os tho work 
of Galba’s oontomporary, or oven os writton undor 
Domition, is enough to demolish Bauer’s roconstructiou 
of history. Any one of the Paulino Epistles axuiihl« 
lates iti Not only the Founder of Christianity, hut 
Paul and Peter with him, must be banished to the 
realm of fiction. In a word, we must give full swing 
—no longer to oritioism, hut to pure caprioe. Truly a 
tradition that oan only be attaoked aorosa such ruins as 
those is for the present safe enough. Homan Grieohen- 
thum’’ must remain content with tho secondary but 
by no means unimportant part which has long been 
assigned it in the spread and development of that 
Christianity which sprang up ^uite outside it.^ 


^ Cf. farther. Note XI., where the nletion of Bauer’s theeie to 
thst of £ Davet in Le Chnstianisme et loa Ori^ose’' (Tom. I. A 
T ^D Anisme ■, Tom. BX I«e Jndaisme) ii sLio deUt with. 
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With conAd^ce^ th^ we approach our taak; but 
at the very outeet we find once more that the ways 
part The Jadaiem in which we are to aeeh the mate¬ 
rials for the edifice of Christiania U a complex phe¬ 
nomenon. Where are we to make onr search? In 
Hellenism, in Palestinian Judaism, or in both? It 
will be no simplification of onr work if wo oau 
make sure of this at the outset Nor docs it seem 
impossible to do so. Let os begin by defining the 
point at issue. It would ho a mistake to itnagino that 
the foreign or at any rate the Greek-speaking Jews, 
the so-oslled Hellenists, all withoot distinction followed 
one line of derelopment, dipergiog from that of the 
Palestinian leaders. Very many of these Greek Jews, 
even in Alexandria, and stiU more elsewhere, placed 
themselvoa under the goidanoo of the mother commu¬ 
nity, and refieotod, in their own way of course, the 
Tsried shades of opinion which might there be observed. 
More than one of the Greek Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament might have been written in Palestine, as far 
as the ideas it expresses go. The author of the Becond 
Book of the Maccabees, for instance, is a Phaxisee of 
the Pharisees. It must be understood, therefore, that 
when .we con&ast Hellenism with Palestinian Judaism, 
we mean by the former that peculiar fusion of Judaism 
and Greek philosophy which took place more especially 
at Alexandria, which has left* in the apocryphal Book 
of Wisdom a sample of what it produced, but which 
finds its true repreeentalave and spokesman in Philo. 


0 
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Tlid real qu^tion, therefore, is whether, not indeed 
Philo himself, but the movement which culminated in 
him, must he reckoned amongst the £actc«a of the 
nascent Ohnstendom, or perhaps regarded as the most 
important of them all. The temptation to answer this 
‘question in the affirmative is great. Indeed, if it wore 
hut a little modMod, the affirmativo answer would he 
the true one. In verj early years HoUonism began to 
ezerciso an influenoe on the oonoeption and presenta¬ 
tion of Christian truth. In the Christian religion which 
spread amongst the heathen, a Hellonistio element was 
already incorporated. Paul hod folt iU power; it oon« 
tinued to work amongst his followora; and tho Logos 
doctrine of the foiuth Gospel is essentially that of Philo. 
The earliest development of Christianity, then, assur- 
^dly did not take place outside the influonoe of Hel¬ 
lenism. Put in granting this, we are at tho same time 
laying down the limits within which that influence 
worked. Hellenism did not contribute to the rite or 
the foundation of Christianity. In the flrst three 
Gospels we And no traoe of it. Tet it is here that the 
teaching of the Founder of Christianity is presented to 
us in its most original form ; and if the atmosphere 
which he and his first disciples breathed had really- 
been impregnated with Hellenistic ideas, we could 
hardly have fiuled to dotoct thorn hei-e. 

And might wo not have anticipated that this would 
be the outcome of a oomparative study of the documents 
of Christianity P At any rate, when the result is ob- 
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tained, it is easy to see liov completely it oorrespoads 
to tie firrt impressioii which HeUoaism and the earliest 
ChrisGanity make upon os when compered together. 
We shall not chaUenge the place of honour taken by 
Philo and the HellenUtio aohool in general, in the 
history of the doTelopmont of religions and etliical 
idoM. Their idealism, the broad and inmane spirit of 
their moral exhortations, desttre, together with their 
uni^-ersalism, no stinted praiao. But yet there is some¬ 
thing m their writings that is always ooihing between 
118 and them to disturb our apathy; something that 
erer represses our rising assent when we are just on 
the point of being carried away. It is, in a word, their 
want of naturalness, their artificiality and affectation, 
that produoe this feeling of constraint We may oon- 
oeiTe, though not without difficulty, how Philo con¬ 
trived to oomhino depeudanoe upon Greek philosophy 
with reverence for the divine authority of tho Law. 
We may persuade ourselves, though this too needs an 
effort, that ho really believed in his own method, and 
considered that his allogorical interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture was justified. But what semhUnoe of eathuaiasm 
can possibly rise in ns as we foUow his intricate argu- 
mutation f It is not the lordly flight of the eagle, 
but the astounding teats of the acrobat, that we witness, 
We are struck with admiration indeed, but still more 
with astonishment. And now I would ask, Where in 
all this is the power that can produoe a new religion ? 
Christian might gain much from Helleniero, 

o2 
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and aocordmgly made arapla—perhaps too ample—nae 
of it. But the Chriatian religion oanoot have sprung 
from this fountain. It remains undoniahle that Philo 
and the gospel touch each other at diverse points, often 
reflect identioal religions dispositions, and have manj 
Tnarimn of morality in common) hut in ossonco and in 
character they are sovorod. However far you produce 
the lino os which Hellonism is moving, it wUl not 
bring you to Christianity. 

Before closing this proliminary review, I will onoe 
more state in unequivocal terms the position ft^om which 
I tiave startod.. Tho intornational religion which wo 
call Christianity was fonndod, not by tho Apostlo Paul, 
hut by Jesus of Nazareth—that Jesus whoso person 
and whose teaching are sketched in the Synoptio Gos' 
pels with the closest approximation to truth. The 
oelehrated Edward von Hartmann has done us tho 
service of formulating the opposite opinion with his 
oustomary oleameas and inoisiveness. In hie History 
of the Development of the Beligious Oonsoiousness of 
Man,^ Jesus appears as the ftmnder of das Judeu' 
christonthnm,” a Jowish sect or heresy, or rather a 
mere phase or shade of Judaism, yielding to none 
of the sohcols that then existed in rigid orthodoxy 
and national exclumvences, and only departing from the 
ruling official idea in this,—that it turned to the poor 
and despised, and, by preaching the near approach of 

* Du nlfgiSM BevnutodA dar KaoMbrit im Stufangftog aernv 
fiutwiok^long (18S3). 
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tile kiiigdom of God, endeavotired to conTort them aod 
to raise them tip to perfect rightatmmett after the Law.^ 
Out of this Jewish Christianitj, which had no enduring 
worth and no fatnie, Paul made a religion of the world 
by inteipretuig the atoning death and the resurrection 
of the Messiah as the oondemnalion of the legal point of 
▼iow, and so removing the hairier between Jews and 
heathens, and malriiig Jewish monotheism acoessihU 
to aJi the world * I spoke of tho 4mnc4 rendered by 
Ton Hartmann in respect to tho historical problem on 
which we are now engaged, and you may perhaps be 
inolmed to ask wherein the serrioe conaifts. I find it 
in the &ot that the identiAoation of religion dog¬ 
matics, whioh porradee almost the whole of his book, 
is here driven to such a point, and the oneaidedness of 
the view brought out so dearly, that one would say 
the author had espressly set himself to cure us of it 
for ever. There is indeed bnt little to urge against his 
thosis if we begin by regarding the fbrmula of univor* 
salism as the aU-important matter, for this formula 
appears far more clearly and explicitly in the 

^ Ibid. fi. 6L4 —598. 6m MpMuUj 6. 588 •. *‘diM» judacolirijU 
lich* EiahtoAg die &«b nieht ^om$H 6«kt« iaM^tlb dM 
Jadsfitbaou iWBnan kobata;* 8. 580: *'dM Jafkachristentbam 
wtt dM fbr dia Atman oul Hwidaa in Jodia Boadswacblgamachte 
Jodeotbom8. 535: nkhti udarMals 

oation«]JbdiMh« GMatcasdigioo mit ▼acstirktar mo«iaaisab«B 
ErvBrtUQ^ nad mit bastuuntar BMubcog diewr 
Etwtrtong aaf dia PaiaooJkbkait mm bn Lebsaitea Tukaoataa 
aad gatddtataa Fropbatau'' 

* Ibid. 6 M S. 
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of tho Apofitle to the 'Qentilas than in the earlieet 
accoTmte of Jesoe. And yet the former preached, not 
himself, but Jesus Christ, and him cruoihed.^’^ Are 
we to suppose that he did not hiow what he wae doing t 
That it was only a blunder or a certain irony ol &to 
that made him lack on hia preaching of there is no 
difference”^ to tie poraon of a well-moaning, upright, 
amiahlo, but singnlarly logalistio and narrow-roindod 
Jew Let him belloYO it who can! Those who, like 
myaolf, r^eot it as little better than absurd, will also 
allow that the religion of the world already existed in 
principle when Paul began to spread it amongst tho 
heathen. Wa may therefore advance fearlessly on tlio 
path tliat lies before us. There, in tho Judaism of 
Palestine, wo may pei^haps discoTor something more 
than tho antecodonta of 7on Hartmann’s ** Judenchrist- 
enthum,” and may thus find our method, in the merits 
of which wo are already confident, justified at last by 
the result also. 


^ 2 Cor. i 33 1 ii 3. 

• Som. m. 23; z. IS; ef. GaL iii 28. 

* C£ voa H»rtiiiftni3, La. 8. 661 sq. All that u th«n grutad is: 
•' Aadr«N9it» koimU u (Psulus) nicLl dano swsjfsJn, dm Jmus, 
Vann dsnslba dsi psoUnischs ErAngslicm sn Ishrea ilii oppoitun 
gohalten bStte, «• biitts Jsbnn fdmnmt da «r sonit aoln Wiaasn von 
damMlban niebt aaf sins OlTonbanmg Jssn Chriid hbtts bssishsn 
kdDAsn." ITo xsss&reb was nsce 88 ar 7 , havsver, sues fchs cancelling 
sf tks lav was elrssdf (logicaU;) sstablislisd. Oo tbs qiisstioa 
itssl^ see A H. Blozn, Peulisiscbs Studieii, ii, and m, in TbssL 
33jd«hriA, 1879, U 344 vr.; 1881, U 63 w. 
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Upon Palefitmi&n Judaism, tlieo, our attention must 
be dzod ham tbU point onvards. But it must be 
Paleetiniaa Judaism sa a whole, and not simply some 
ofls of the religious eehooU into idiich it was divided 
at the time of which wo are Bpceking. An express 
declaration on this snbjeot is neodod; for thoro is one 
of theeo schools or parties which certain writers are 
never weary of attempting to bring into close and oven 
immediate eonnoctioD with Christianity. It is Enenum. 
The secret of this persistency is not hard to disoover« 
It is revealed as soon as we notioe the fonn under 
which the theory in question is generally presented to 
us. It is that of the romance. Almost all the accounts 
of Jesus which attempt the soiled natural’^ expla¬ 
nation of his life—including the most recent, published 
not long ago in this country^—make him an Essene, 
or at any rate give him Sssenio antecedents. This 
hypothesis is indeed the only one that feeds the fancy. 
Philo and Flavius Josephus have given us a graphic 
picture of the Life cd the Eesenes,^ the charm of which 
we cannot deny, and which needs little embellish^ 
ment to serve as the background of a romantic his¬ 
tory of Jesus. There is another reaaon, of a more 
serious nature, which prompts the ever-repeated attempt 

^ ItSblri JaibriL An EftiCtm 6torr (Loadoo, IdSIX 

* Philo, Quod OiBbM Probos LHmt, { 13, ond Apol pn Judsu 
fragic. &piul Eojeb. is Pewp. Eraog. niL 11; Josspbui, Autiqq. 
xiii 5,1 9; zv. 10, (( 4, 5; Bea Jod. U 8, f| 3—14. 
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to seize upon Esseulscn in explanation of tbe otigin. of 
Christianity. Desenism itself has heen represented—I 
might almost say obstinately—as r^ulting from tho 
aoti 9 n of foreign influenees upon Palestinian Judaism. 
Josephus himself gave the lead in a certain way» and he 
has his followers evon yet. Tho Eollcnism thus supposed 
to he tho immediate) parent of tho Eeeenos next affords 
the opportunity of bringing thorn into indiroot oonnoo> 
tion with varions systems of Oroek philosophy, with 
Zarathustra, and eren with Buddhism. And so, finally, 
if the Essenos in their turn oontcibutod to tho rise of 
Christianity, then a moans has been fbund of bringing 
the latter into oonnoetion with the West or with tho 
Pastern religions, and the enigma of its origin is sup¬ 
posed to bo brought at any rate a step nearer to its 
solution. 

But the question why tho hypothesis of a close oon- 
neotion botweon Christianity and Bssenism is attraotivo 
to many minds, and is therefore readily aooeptod by 
them, must of course yield to the inquiry whether 
there is really any adequate reason to suppose that 
such a oonnoetion oxistod. Now, unless I am znuoh 
mistaken, the negative answer to this latter question, 
whioh always had probability on its side, has recently 
been supported so conclusively that ere long every 
one must accept it. In the first place, it is now esta¬ 
blished that Essenism is a Jewish phenomenon, and 
specifically a product of Fahstinian Judaism. When 
it was noticed that Bssenism rose towards the middle of 
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the second eeatory B.C., immediately after the attempt 
of AntLochue Epiphanea to hellexuze the Jeviah people, 
its PaleeCmian origin oould not hat be regarded as 
highly probable « priori When it had bean ebown^ 
that almost ereiy trait of the life and thought of the 
Esaenee finds its parallel in Talmndio Jndaiem, the 
probability rose almost to certainty. But yet the hypo* 
thesis of a foreign origin stUl had a safe retreat in th» 
Thtraptuia^ that enigmatical colony of asoetios, on the 
Mareorid lake in Egypt, upon vbom Philo pronounced 
so glowing a panegyric in bis treatise, Vita Con- 
templatiTa.” In ^ite of all difiHsrenoes, there was stall 
so Qxnoh similarity between these Therapeuto and the 
Essenes that it was impossible not to bring than into 
oonnsotion with esoh other; and anoe, for many 
reasons, the Therapenta could not be deriyed from the 
Essones, what remained but to represent the latter as 
hating oome from the former f And this opened a 

channel, albeit a oircnitoue one, by which heathen, and 
especially Neo^Pythagorsan, inflneuoes ini|^t be sup¬ 
posed to have flowed into Palestine. I do not say 
that this Tiew was open to no objeotion, but it was 
ons for which something might be said, and which 
actually had defenders of no mean rank.’ But what 
has now happened? It was no new matter for the 

^ CC H. QrMti, Gwoh. der Jodea, m. 697 ft (8to a.Tug.), and 
Iha MnjB of Fnnkal Umt* quoted; tko J. Boreaboiu^ Hist da k 
Faloeiioa d’aprte ke Xidoiiida, Ac., p. 166 vrr. 

t Zeller. Sm Mte 2 oa next pegs. 
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Philonic treatUe “De Vita ContemplatiTa” to excite 
tlie suBpicion of attantiTO readers, and proToke 8U> 
misds of spuriousness and a later origin.^ But \mtil 
lately it was impoeeible to say tliat oritioism liad oora* 
pleted its task with regard to this book, and tho h 3 'po- 
tlieaes concerning its antitjuity and its purpose oonti- 
nned to be widely divergent. Tho blank has now boon 
filled. A young Stmaaburg scholar has sucooodod in 
obtaining a aatiafactory answer to tbo riddle. The 
treatise was composed in the third oontury, or quite at 
tbo bogisning of tho fourth, in defence and oommonda- 
tion of the ascoticiam then practised by many Cbriations. 
It was, therefore, written by a Christian, but in tho 
name of Philo, from whom, in aooordanoo with bis 
assumed obaraoter, tho author borrowed many thoughts, 
and to whoso genuine writinga be taoked on bis essay 
This domonatration has been accepted by the most 
competent judges, including those who had previously 
osponsed a different opinion.* And horewitb MU tho 
last prop of the foreign origin of Esaenism, the puialy 
Jewish obaraoter of wbiob is now finally established. 

We come next to the coonootion of Essonism itself 


^ Cl B«ligioa of Iir«o4 Tol III. pp. 317—223, on the vntsn 
mAationed then, 

* P. E. Lauuj, die Xbenpeutea und ihn SteUung in dar Oeaoh. 
der Aikm. Eiae kritieohe Untemiohusg der Sebtift d4 viia cm- 
Un^iaiiva {Sowbwgt I860). 

* Amongst otiien, bj E Sehhrer, in Theol LiUntarwitnng, 
1860, 6p> 111—118, end A Hiigenfeld, in Zeiteohi. f. viueneeb. 
Theol TYTTT (1680), & 4S3 9. 
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with Christianity. The hypothesis of this oonnection 
has been mppoi^ by proofe which cannot hear the 
test of serions inqoiiy eren for a moment. When 
Oraeta, for instance, draws a parallel between the 
Essenio doctrine of the Hcaaiiih and the kingdom of 
heaven and the corresponding Christian conception, ‘ 
we ask in amasement what aouicos ho commands whenoe 
ho can derive any knowledge of this Essenio doctrine I 
There aro other arguments which, though not flotitioua 
like this ono, are soTorihelcas counterbalanced by others 
no loss weighty than themaolves, and are therefore 
inconclusive. The agreement cf Essenism and primi* 
tire Christianity in certain moral precepts, their com* 
mon rejection of the oath, and their similarity in fos¬ 
tering the q>irit of brotherhood, are upon on 

the ono side j but on the other we note the difference 
of their views as to personal ceremonial cleanness and 
the observance of the sabbath, points in which the 
Easenes were as stnet as the first Christians wore or 
indifferent In my opinion, this weigbmg of the pro and 
contra must by itself result in a declaration of the inde¬ 
pendence of Christiitdty. The agreement is in details 
of secondary importanoe, tlie difference is one of prin¬ 
ciple. Essenio aepaiatism, the formation of a small and 
strictly closed society to realise the ideal of ceremonial 
purity, has nothing Christian in it; and conversely the 
Christian propaganda for the rescuing of sinners is in 


^ Lo. B. 3SS, with 4 n&RBc* to Koce 10 , ni., Uiat a, to S. 669, 
wh«n, boweTW, no rwnaNiuieo ctf 4 proof is ofibiod. 
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1X9 V!9.y Essdmc. The truth o( the matter is, that te 
ezxable us to uphold the identity of the tvo, ve must 
first create an Essenism of our own iiiTention. And yet 
I must admit that this line of argument does not ailenoe 
all oppofiitiou. Acoentoate your review of Eseonism 
differently, regard the severance ffom society, for gx« 
ample, not as a part of the ideal, hut simply as a means 
dictated by necessity, and yon will at once roaob. a 
different conclusion with regard to the point at issue. 
Now, if I am not mistaken, a hypothesis pnt forward 
hy the same scholar whom 1 have mentioned already, 
offers us the prospect of bringing this apparently end¬ 
less controversy to a satisfactory conolusion. It woa 
shown hut now that we had already found vety firm 
ground beneath our feet in deriving Essenisio ffom 
Palestinian Judaism. We were already practically 
certain that the Eseenee sprang from the ^^hasfdim’’ or 
** devout^' who appear more than once in the accounts 
of the revolt against Antioohua Epiphanes.^ Bnt we 
had not yet fbund any answer to the question what 
it was precisely that drove the Essence out of Jewish 
socieiy, and was thus the immediate oooasion of the 
rise of the Essenio order. This immediate cause of 
severance has now been discovered in the opposition to 
the high-priests Jason, Menelaus and AJoimus, after¬ 
wards persevered in against the Hasmonman successors 

^ 1 Mice. u. 48, Tii 12 sqq.—iiwooncibWe with 2 Maco. xir. S, 

M hM been shown, mort x^oonClj^ by Luciai in th« trwti« nfemd 
to b^w, S. 91S 
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of these tyrante,—men of a reiy di&rent spirit, indeed, 
hut whose appointnmt did not, any more than theirs, 
come up to the strict lequiremcntB of legalism. The 
erection of the temple of Omas at I^ntopolis in Egypt, 
end its continuance down to the year 70 A.D., as well 
as tie attitude assumed by the Scribes towards the 
Hasmonaau high-priests, are, on this hypothesig, paral¬ 
lel phenomena, which bring out the signifleanoe of fie 
Essonio socegsion all the more dearly.^ Now, we may 
question whether Lucius is right in deriving almost all 
the usages of the Essenea from their gpedsl attitude 
towards the;w«»»dof the temple staff; whether, for 
instance, their oommon meals should be regarded as an 
imitation of the sacrihoial feasts, from which they found 
themselves excladod; or whether the presents they 
sent to the sanctuaiy at Jerusalem, at which they never 
appeared themselves, are to be looked upon as an ever 
renewed protest against the serranta of tie temple: 
but in any case, if the breach with Jewish society 
had the cause which is now suggested, it is perfectly 
natural thatavoidancs of the national sanctuary should 
be the distinguishing mark of the Essenes. By relax¬ 
ing this point they would, in their own estimation, 
have lost their ramn d’Jfrs. The application of all 
this to our subject is obvious. A connection between 
Eggenism and Christiania can no longer be thought 
ot Scruples against participatiott in the temple ser- 


‘ P. Lodiu, 4€r Emiuudiu in anReu TwbifltniM cam 
Jud«nUitim (Sti m b org, 1881), wpedaUj S. 75 S 
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7io6, or doubts as to the legitimacy of the officiating 
high^priest, are flings which it has never yet entered 
any man’s head to attribute to the Founder of Clms- 
tianity or to the earliest ChrisfcUns. If any reliance 
whatever is to be placed on the accounts we possess, 
then such ideas were entiroly foreign to them, and 
their attitude towards the sanctuary was that of tlio 
cation at largo. But in that case thoy were not 
lEeseses, either in the narrower sense (so tnuoh we had 
long known) or in the broader; for it was just 
personal participation in the common worship that 
placed the other Jews outside the boundary-line wliich 
circumscribed the Essenio order. 

Docs it follow that we roust leave the EBsenoe alto* 
gethor out of viow in tbe research upon which we are 
engaged? Not at all. They are of great service to 
us in our diagnosis of Paloetinian Judaism. At a ^ven 
moment the order severed itself from the parent stem 
and went on its own way, But the very things which 
it henoaforth displays within narrow compass^ and 
thcroiorc all the roero distinctly, must have come with 
it in germ and principle as the legacy of its earlier and 
still dopeindont life, and must therefore have lived and 
worked in the Jewisli people also. If the birth of 
Essenism is in itself a witness to tbe power of religion 
in those days, so likewise the form which it assumed 
at its establishment, or which it subset^uently deve¬ 
loped, is a record of the elements of which that religion 
was oompdsed. There Ihey lie berftue us, in all thek 
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motley diTersi^, in the deecriptiona of the life of the 
Esaenes. Anxiety as to ceremonial purity oomea 
strongly into the foreground. Every pollution is 
avoided, or if nnavoidahle is removed, vith the utmost 
Borupuloaity. Other external ordbanoee are accepted 
in the same narrow tpini and observed with the same 
petty strictness. Tet what deep reverence for the 
moral ideal was there I We know from Flavius JoM- 
phui ^ the form of oath which the Esseae must toko 
when reoeived into the order. It was the only oath 
over permitted him. To what, then, did he pledge 
himself when on this single occasion he invoked the 
holy name of God to attest his word^ He pledged 
himself, it is true, to observe the laws of the order 
and not to divulge its seorets; bat firstly and chiefly 
he pledged himself to uprightnees, toithAilnoss and sub* 
missiveness, to humility, aimplieity and truthfulness. 
The man who formulated thia oath most have sat at 
the feet of Israel’s prophets and psalmists. ‘^Who 
shall abide in Yahweh’s tabernacle, and dwell upon 
Yahwoh’s holy mountain ?” This quoarion, it bos been 
truly said,^ the Dssene must have asked and answered 
with the poet of the fifteenth Psalm. Let us bear this 
well in mind I Serious objections may be urged against 
the Essenic life, not from any arbitrarily selected 
point of view, but from that of Israclitism itseli Not 
without justice has its separatism been condemned as a 


‘ ML Jad. n. S, ^ 7. 


* Ludu, Le. S. 106 S, 
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relinquishment of the ideal of Law and Prophets alikc.^ 
So much the more noteworthy, then, is the &ot that 
in this outgrowth of Judaism the prophetic conoeptiou 
of the life well-pleasing to God asserted itself so powor- 
ftUly! We must not lose sight of this in our further 
study of the PalestlniOD. Judaism hrom which Essonism 
had indeed withdrawn, but out of which it 2iad sprung 
and of whioh it theroforo tostides. 

In reviewing a composite phenomenon we are some- 
times at a loss how best to group its oomponent parte. 
No such perplexity awaits us hero. Palestinian Juda¬ 
ism, regarded from a religious point of Tiew, finds its 
obrioua and natural centre in Phari$aim. In tho 
Jewish itaU tho high-priest takes the highest plaoo, 
while the distinguished families of priests and laymen 
who together with him make up the Sadduooes, range 
themselves aronad him. We should have to begin with 
him if our object were to sketch the political history 
of tiie Jows. But in religion the Sftdduoeoi represent 
no special principle. Here it is the Scribes who load 
and rule, supported by their pupils, the Phaiiseos, who 
put their theory into ptaotice. If the Scribes conse¬ 
crated themselves wholly to the study of tho Law end 
its application to life, or more truly to the subjection 

» "D«EM«iiiaaui iit nicht “ die Blute d» Judwthujiis,” «oa. 

d«ii dte bew)jj4i« Anfgeben der Reellairong d«»jemgeB Idee de< 
Gotteevotte, welclie Geeete oad Ppnphelan fordem nnd TerbeUaeu" 
CDeamlei, in Theol. Studiwi eus WtlrttenjbMg, I (IS80X S. flS). 
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of the life of the people ia all its branches to the pre- 
eepte of the Iaw, the Pharisee® are absorhcd in its 
obseryance and in the realization of righteousnesa, 
regarded as conformity to its ordinancee. 

It is no longer needfbl to indito an apology for the 
Pharisees. The polemic against their ahorteomings in 
the New Testament, especially in the Synoptio Gos¬ 
pels,* is not meant as a complete description of their 
purposes and effiirts, and ought novor to bare been 
taken as snob. Host assnredly there were bre¬ 
thren amongst them—of what religioua circles may not 
the sane be said?—bnt to regard them all as hypo¬ 
crites or mere formalists is the height of injustice, and 
is inconsistent with the New Testament ita^* no loss 
than with the eridence of ^nvius Josephus and the 
Talmud, No; Pharisaism was an attempt—so the- 

roughly earnest as to claim otir profound respect_to 

realize the principle of Judaism itself Tis-j complete 
obedience to the will of God expressod in the Thorah. 
The Pharisees, to speak with Wellhnusen,* are thi 
virtuoti o/r9iip<m. 

The fact that amongst the poet-exilian Jews such 
men arose, that th^ drew together, and formed reoog- 


' ag Lake xh, 1; MgSi. znii 13 eqq.; t. 30. 

* Acti x3ctL 6; Ph£L iiL 6. 

' 'tMePbariMuddwSeddvcSer. SoeUatorvoehaDgcarumanc 
jttdia^ OcKhiebto (Qnifrwtld, 1874), 8. SO. 1 me; iIm nfer 
to bis. ftdfflirftble dsseripCioa of Pberisaiim dtcoethec fS. S^SS 
S6—43). ' ^ 
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niaed anions or corporations, is of dooisiTe siguiAcance. 
In the first place, it demonstrates afresh hov the Scribes 
had graduallj auooeeded in mshing reli^on on afbir 
of the people, and 7hat a power that religion bad 
become. Bnt eren this is not enough to say. Phari* 
^ras not only an indioation of the placo roligion 
now oeoupied, but was in its turn the guarantee 
that it should nerer again bo thrust from it, that it 
had taken it once for all. In the Soribee, Judaism 
had its official representatives, i^o lent it powerful 
support in their capacity as such. But those meo, to 
whom the preaching of roligion had become a oalUog, 
must yield the palm of infiuexioe and power to the 
volunteers who had given themselves up to their guid* 
once. The unofficial character of the latter did but 
heighten their moral authority. Nothing is more natu* 
lal, therefore, than to find that the people oherishod 
the utmost reverence for them, and, when ooooeion rose, 
were always ready tc follow and support them. The 
sense of the masses is seldom miried in such things, 
nor was it at fault in this special oase. On onr side 
we can but subscribe to the judgment. We have, as 
will soon appear, very serious objections to urge against 
tho principle of legalism supported by the Pharisees, 
and its inevitable consequences. But wo canuot with¬ 
hold the tribute of honour due to the uprightness of 
their intentions and their perseverance in their task. 
Pharisaism reveals an energy.Aaught with the promiso 
of great things. It may have been wrongly directed, 
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tut if 80 , was it not capabk of bemg tumod into the 
right channel and made to serve the true advancement 
and development of religion ? 

Xhceo are no questions with which, from the vantage 
ground of centuries, we descend upon Pbaris^sm to 
disturh its self-oomplacsnoy. Ko I its own most flou- 
ruhing period proclaims loudly and nnmistakahly 
enough its own insufficiency. Within, and still more 
around it, in the liffi of tho Jewish people, all manner 
of phenomena might be noted which, to any otxe oapahle 
of observing and fathoming them, could admit of no 
other interpretation than this. 

Let us first look within Pharisaism itself, or, whioh 
comes to the same thing, within tho schools of the 
Scribes, whence issued the rtUe observed by the Pha¬ 
risees. In these schools some of tho great teachers, 
though not all of them, manifested a voty decided die- 
positioa to regard righteousness in some other light 
than as the ohservanoe of the countless prec^)t8 of the 
Law. They sought to rimplify religion and strike some 
deeper ground of prinmple. We all know the answer 
given by HiJlel, Herod's contemporary, to the heathen 
who begged him to deecribe the religion of the Jews m a 
fewworda: What tkou not h<m dono to ihoty do 

not that to othoro. This is the whole law; all the rest 
is but interpretation. Go, then, and learn what this 
means In the tract of the ViahnAh called the Pirk^ 


^ TibsodbsUi, SsbUth, foL 31 a. 

p2 
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we find at uny rate some sayings, ascribed to 
varions periods, whict tiso above the point of view of 
legalism and are akin to Hillel’s ntterance. Antigonus 
of Boohoh need to say: not as slaves that minister 

to the lord with a view to receive rccompenoo; but be as 
slaves that minister to tho lord without a viow to roooivo 
recompenoe ; and lot tho foar of Heaven (i. o. tho foar 
of Ood) he npon you!”' Tho following saying is 
handed down from Gamaliel, tho son of Babbi Judah 
tho holy: Do his (God^s) will as if it wero thy will, 
that he may do thy will as if it were his will. Annul 
thy will before his will, that he may annul tho will 
of others before thy will.”* One of tlie disoiplos of 
Johanan beu Zaocai, Eloosar ben Arak by name, an* 
swoied his master’s (Question as to whioh was the good 
way that a man must cleave to by saying, ^^A good 
heartand Johanan approved his answer above those 
of all the other disoiples.* In the handle portions 
of the Getnara, vxd in the numerous midrashhn whioh 
have oome down to ns, the like purely religions and 
ethioal utteranoes, together with stories and parables 
of similar import, aro very fret^uent. In the form in 
which we possess them, they date from a later period; 
but it is praotioally certain that the Scribes gave similar 
lessons from the first. When they preaohed in the 

^ Pirk^ AbOth, L 3 (p. 27 ia th« sditioa of Ch. Toylor, Cun- 
bridg«, 1877). 

^ Ibll XI. 4 (p. 43 in Taylor's odifion). 

* Ibid. n. 12 (p. 49 in Taylor's edhion). 
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fljsagoguds, ve ma 7 snppoM they adopted 

this form ot taaching, generally linking it on to the 
eeotione of the Law and Prophcta which were read aloud 
to the congregation, but sometimee quite freoly in 
aooordanoe with the promptings of their own hearts or 
the requirements of the moment.' There is really 
nothing surpriaing in this. For amongst the Scribes 
there were men not only eameet and oonsoientlous, 
but likewise gifted with deep pie^ of heart and with 
warm emotions; men, too, of imagination and talent; 
in a word, euccessors of the prophets, an echo of 
whose preaching, we can hardly doubt, sounded some*, 
times in the ears of their hearers. Now the reason 
why 1 mention this aspect of Che work of the fiopbertm, 
natural as it seems, as something special, is, that it 
ofters such a contrast, or at least such a conspicuous 
want of agreement, wiUi the rigid legalism which was 
the essence and the enduring charaoteriatio of their 
work. Whenorer they extol the inward disposition 
as the higheet, or eren as the ono thing needful, when* 
erer they condemn mercenary pioty or seek an ally in 
the oonsoi^oe of their hearers, they remind us of a 
oaptire bird peciking at the wires of its cage, or, if you 
will, laising its song as though it were soaring freely 
in its own element. The spontaneity, the spirit of 


^ Ct J. De wa bqarfr 1.& p. ISt tVn 80S srr.; J. Fnudefithal, 
Ft. JoMphM Bohrift t7(sfer du ITerrtefuift der Ver^ 

nvf^f^ (iv. Uftkk.), «in4 Prsdigt mb dam wstni otchchrUtL Jahr* 
houdort (Bmbu, 18C9), BspaciaUr S. 4 A 
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ddTotico, the mitiatiTe energy vhioh they thus revea], 
do not go together mth the sorupulous care to oheerre 
the &X hundred and thirteen commandmente of the 
written, and the far more numeroufi precepts of the 
oral, Xhorah. But^ you will say, in the Soribea they 
did go together. And in the face of euch a fact, what 
is the moaning of doolaring thorn inoornpatiblo f This: 
that the spiritual and omotioual olomonts in the toaolhng 
of the Scribes were little more than its holplees protest 
against its own essential oharaoter. Just hooause it 
could not relinquish ita legalism without renouncing 
itself, it was powoiless to do justico to anything that 
lay outside it. All this must remain for over a 
dash at an inaccessible goal, a promise without fulfil¬ 
ment. The words of HiUel sound heautihil enough, 
and were doubtless uttered in sinoority: Be of tho 
disciples of Aaron (the peacofol); loTing peace and 
pursuing peace; loving the oreatures and bringing 
them nigh to the Thorah.’’^ But how when the theory 
has to be put into piaotioe, and It appean that 
Thorah, with its hedge raised by the Sopherhn and 
made yet stronger and higher in accordance with the 
seven rules drawn up by HiUel himself,^ is inaccessible 
to ‘^the creatures’^ who are to be brought to it? In 


^ PirkS Abdth, L IS (p. 94 sq. m Taylor’s edition). 

* Ibid. L I {p. 26 in TiyWa adition); of. Taylor’a note on tba 
puaaga. 

* See my lUIigion oi Imai, ToL IIJ. pp. 24S aq. 
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truth, it 18 but too dear that the teacbiog of the Scribes 
and the Pharisaism msepanbb from it are smitten 
vith intenud contndictioii. lliere is no real correla¬ 
tion between the dispositions and emotions which they 
rouse and on wMoh they deeiro to rest, and the prao- 
tioal goal to which they direct their efiorts. Such 
discords are not iblt by. every one in whose llfo-flyatom 
they exist,—what is called a happy inoonsistenoy has 
noyer boon taro in the world, and was no less frequent 
then than it is now,—bnt they eat into the spiritual life 
in which they hsye established themsdlyes. Sooner or 
later they oome to ponsoiousnees—and then ? How is 
it possible^by advancing on the path once chosen, I 
mean—to find the reconciliation ? 

**Love men and bring them nigh to the Thorah/’ 
This saying of Hilld's leads us of itself to the 
second group of phenomena which seems to me to 
lereal the insufBolency of Pharisaism. Amongst the 
men,” or, as the expression really stands, “the crea¬ 
tures,” of whom Hillel speaks, the Jews settled ia 
Palestine surely take the first 7 ^ 'who could 

dare to say that these ^^ohildren of the ktogdom” 
enjoyed the knowledge of the Thcoah or the hWssing of 
a life in aooordance with its preoepts ? We hare no 
right whatever to accuse the Scribes of neglecting their 
duties towards their people. They did what they could. 
Nor can we aay that there was any section of the 
nation for whom they .had labour^ wholly in vain. 
Their axortions had a portion, and truly no de- 
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epicat^le portion, of Judaism the muTersal posseaelon of 
the Jews. Monotheism, about the beguming of out 
era, and even earlier, had sunk into the popnhc eon* 
soiousness. The privilege which Israel enjoyed above 
the heathen waa generally acknowledged; the resultant 
obligation to live after God's oommandmonts was denied 
by no one. But if wo go on to csk whether tho Juda¬ 
ism of the Sorihos had realised its ideal of a poople 
consecrated to the Holy Ono, or, if this is too much to 
require, whether it was at any rate on tho way to its 
realisation, then wo must £iee a very sod result. A 
oonslderable portion of Palostino's Jewish population 
utterly £uled to comply with tho demands which the 
Sopherlm made, and tcom. their point of view could not 
help making, upon it; and it was therefore nnoloan, nay 
abominable, in their eyes. To this class belonged, in 
the first Instance, those whom the New Testament calls 
the lost sheep of Israel/’^ tlie sinners and tho publi- 
oans, whom the Talmud stylos '^ammd ha-dres,'’ which is 
equivalent to (Jewish) heathens.’’ But beedee these, 
the large numbers whom the earliest Ohilst&an literature 
includes under the name of “the multitudes,” though not 
standing so low as the others, were far ftom irroproaoh- 
able in the estimation of tho fioribes. Many, though 
perhaps not all, fell under the sentence put upon the 
•lips of “the chief priests and Pharisees” in the fourth 
Gospel: “This multitude that know not tho lew are 


^ Kfttt X. e; XV. 24 i Matt iz. 86; Idark vl M. 
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acoQised.**^ This hss 'boon deniod, and the Jewish 
hwgeoitie^ the middle olass proper, has been described 
as coo^letely answering to the dezoands of the 8opho> 
rim.^ It seems hard to decide in such a case. We 
are morisg in a ^here which is hardly amenable to 
statistios even under the most fsTourable ciroumstarLcee, 
and in this special caso the difficulty is enhanced in 
proportion to the mcagreness and incompleteness of oar 
sources of information. And yet there is one ffiot which 
the optimistio view does not take into account, and 
with which it seems to irreconcilable. That ffict is 
Pharisaism itself. It loses its Tsry meaning if it cannot 
he regarded as a protest against the unsatisfaetory con¬ 
dition of the people in general, from the point of Tiew 
of legalism. The Pharisee takes upon himself no single 
duty which OTory Jew is not equally bound to observe. 
Pharisaism is simply Judaism itself, and nothing more; 
and yet it is the practice, not of the whole nation, but 
of a sect—of some few thousand men to whom the 
people look up with profound respect, but who are seen 
hy that very fact to be eesentially different from tiie 
people itself. Geiger, who in other respects has done 
much to give us s true izuight into the nature and 


1 John TiL 4$. 

* GtMts, la 8. 305, Jodiiiachs ICttelstajid, di6 Bevobner 
klftuwTv md g re w eTW StfdU, w gieast«9tl)«Qs d«nrt TOn Ootur* 
g9b«Qh«it, Irommigkail and lMdtiol)«r(i) SitUkhksit durthdran^D, 
Aufford«nmg dit SdndNi m baiMua nrwl Cibi^s su Irnwon 
ior gw koinen Sum haUa” 
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mutual relationa of the Jewish parties, was mistaken 
in identiiyii^ the Phaiisees with the Jewi^ hourgMsu.^ 
But even the errors of a roastm* are often iostmotive. 
Aa Geiger iroaginoe it was, so it really ought io hav9 
heon. Theoretically speaking, there was not the least 
reaeon why the whole of the peoplo—the uttoi*Iy untu* 
tored and the castaways alone excepted—should not 
have complied with all that tho 'Pharisoos observed. 
But praotioally It was not, and oould not be so. Tlio 
burden of the commandments was too hdary, obedience 
too compliootod, for the whole nation to tako up and 
beai'. The foat was possiblo only to a comparativoly 
small number who made it the business of their lives. 
But if what theeo few did was the duty of all, then wo 
must STOW that Pharisaism condemns, while it reveals, 
the form of religion of which it was no arbitrary out* 
growth, but the historically necessary development 
What happens when the consistent appKcatxon of a 
principle which is only half true leads to a dead-lock 
such as that to which Judaism was brought about the 
beginning of our era ? Subterfuges are senght^-and 
found. If the ideal has proved inaocessible, something 
short of the ideal is accepted instead. But this is at 
best a melancholy eltcmativc, in whioh the conscience 
oaxmot rest The unrealised ideal never ceases to <lis- 

^ Unobrift aiid Uftbsn^tzoagM der Bibel, S. 100 £ (ag 3. IS(^ 
*PU Pbaritito bMlandea aus dem nationa] oQd religide gesiunkaa 
X)w Jodentbnm mi s^na Geaohiuhta, L (1365]^ 
3. 86 £ (ag B. $9 : the AbgwoDdortea, du BuigerihanP’), 
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tuib QS) and goads ns from time to time into renewed 
efforts, which (on the hypotheos ^m which we bare 
started) can only result in renewed disappointment. A 
restless striring and longing remains. How the heart 
of many a Jew must haro beaten^ as ho thought of the 
countless trespasses from which ho shrank, hut whioh 
he could not escape! How often must ho havo been 
oppressed by the Txolation of God’s commandments 
which his conscienco hound him to observe, but which 
ho could scareoly hope eron to know, hew much less 
to fuldl I It is true thsta man ends by baniahisg sooh 
painful thoughts and aoquiseomg in the insTitable. 
But is this a solution of the difficulty ? No I Such 
quietziees of eon! is bought at too greet a phee. 

Fortunately there was another way of escape, and 
we are &oe to believe that some at least did not fail to 
find it. There was, as we have just soon, an internal 
OMti^ction in the system of the Beribos, a prophotio 
element that did not hsmoniso with its prinoiple 
of rigid legalism. With this most attractive side of the 
work of the Sopborlm the believing Jew first came into 
contact in the synagogue; and afterwards, too, whan he 
had become acquainted with the halaoha” (the Thocah 
in its maaiibld api^cation), it oontinued to fascinate him. 
Here a note was sounded that waked an echo in bis 
heart. Then why not give heed to it ? If the Scribes 
appealed to his conscience and sought in his religioua 
aspirations a point of attachment for their preaching, 
what did they more than the pious men of ancient time 
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had done ? Was it not the spirit of tlie Prophets and 
Psalmists that worked in them and sonnded from their 
lips ? To its guidance he might safely trust himeeli 
Nnrtured in reverence for the prophetic word, and with 
his attention constantly fixed on it by the doiibea them- 
Belves, he might thus liso to a diSei'ont view of the 
religious and moral lifo from that which the Scribos, 
in virtue of their priuoiplo, systomatioally fostored. 
Need I dosoxibo this other view more narrowly ? You 
remember how the prophets had pictured the dis¬ 
positions pleasing to God, what afieotions they had 
fostered, and how, sotting the ritual oomplotoly on ono 
side, they had extoUod tho most puxoly human virtues 
as manifesting the truest piety. Thoro can be no 
manner of doubt that under the dominion of Judaism 
this oonoeption still had its upholders.^ And yet I 
ought not roally to speak of the formation of asoMsr 
Msory subsequently eiootod in opposition to the offioial 
one. For it was by the proaohing of the synagogue and 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures that the seeds were 
scattered of a which oould not find its oonsum- 


1 From Uu* pomt of vJtw. tho ismurke of Flsvius Jowphui, 
Cootr. Ap. II 16, (iMorvt sUontioa Kots tho words, for iiutanco; 
'' Ho (Mo«m) did not nuko pi»ty s part of virtaa, but ho rccognitod 
and ofitAbliebod the virtues oi perta of piotj; .1 mean righteoueoMt, 
eDdurance, temperaQoa, mutual harmony between the citueoa in all 
thinga. For with ni, all actioiu and ooeupatiana and voide axe 
derived from the pioos dupontion tovirda Ood ; for of all these 
things he (Hoses) left none vithont regulatioiL'* Ct also Q. 19, 
On csoQtion of these idese^mto the life of tbs psopk 
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matiou in the ol>8emiice of the coTcnont made tdth 
God and the expectation of the rewanl he had attached 
thereto. Those seeds were not dropped in Tain. Some* 
times they fell upon good ground, l^sscoiism has already 
taught us how strong the purely moral clomcnts in 
Judaism and how suocosafuUy they yindicatod 
their place by tiie side of the othora. The same fact 
must hoTO boon abundantly oridont in the unohtrosivo 
lives of many who still rotainod thdr plactt in Jewish 
sooiety. They had not risen above the principle of 
legalism. The Pharisee hod not ceased to be their 
ideal of piety and righteonsneaa. Hence in some oases, 
no doubt) a certain want of self-reliance. Were they 
really on the right way? Ought they to experience 
the peace they enjoyed? Their religion was, in a 
oortain sense, illegitimately acquired, a stolen posses* 
sion, which might therefore be taken away again. But 
aa a matter of fact they had, were it only provisionally, 
risen to a higher standpoint than thot of Pbartaaism— 
a standpoint which ere long was to be posscasod and 
def«idod in right oa well as in fact 

Onr review of Palestinian Judaism must now take a 
wider sweep. The life it led may have appeared, so 
&r, to have been one of isolation, so to speak, having 
little or no contact with other religioiis and their con¬ 
fessors. But this was not so at all. In Palestine, 
Judaism was shut in and pressed on every side by 
the overmastering power of the heathen world, and 
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outside Palestine it had its ’branches eTeiywhsre. This 
ccnild not remain without iMuenoe on the thonghta 
and feelings of its oonfessors, on their expectations, on 
what they and what they left undozie. In truth, 
influence was most penetrating. Whit we havo 
to say on the subject under two heads— 
gianim and ProgelyUm. 

As to “ the Mceaianio idea,” if wo are not to be over¬ 
whelmed or at least carried out of our course ’by tho 
wealth of the subject, we must be content to relinquish 
the consideration of all details and all matters under 
dispute, and coD.flno ourselves to tho main point, os to 
which there is fortunately no difference of opinion. I 
assume it as proved, therefore, that tho Messianic ex¬ 
pectations had not expired in post-exilian Israel; that 
they surrhed especially, not in the ranks of the mling 
aristocracy, but amongst the Scribes, the Pharisees, 
and the people who wore led by them; that the ptes- 
Buro of Herod’s rule no less than that of the Poxnans 
had revived and strengthoxed them. About the begin¬ 
ning of our era, these expeotatioss had not yet taken 
any deflnite shape, and Judaism possessed no roundod 
system of Messianic dogma. But there was a oonvic- 
tion, dominant everywhere, that tho subjeotion of 
Qod’s people to the heathen was an anomaly that could 
not last. As surely as Israel had been chosen out of all 
the nations of the earth by the Almighfy, and belonged 
to him as a kingdom of priests and a holy people,”^ 


^ UtoA xiz. d«. 
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80 Burdy must Israel wui freedom end dominion. 
In mutual agreement so fer, the leva part at this 
point into two oompanies. In the one, the UeS' 
sianism has produoed Zdotism, Wider and wider 
spreads the thought that the dawn of the hotter time 
must not he passirelj expected, but must be hastened 
by heroio deeds. Joeephns, almost the only witness 
we oan oonsult, is loroed to rereel the constant growth 
of Zolotism, gladly as he would ooocoal it, sweeping 
the whole people with it at last in the year 66 A.I). 
But this result came shout in ^ite of the spiritual 
leaders, the Scribee and their frithftil disciples the 
Pharisees. From the first they consistently main* 
tained their expectant atUtude, and as long as they 
commanded the hearts of the people, they taught them 
to hope indeed, hut also to endure. It is romarkahU 
how often tho thought of snffaring and dying for the 
Law finds expression iu the pages of the Jewish histo¬ 
rian, as he tries to place hie people and ita religion in' 
tho true light against the aitaolts of Apion. It is 
implanted in ereiy Jew,” he says,^ ‘^from his very 
birth, to regard them (the words of the Law) as God’s 
commands, to abide in them, and, if need be, gladly 
to die fin* them.” Elsewhm be extols the oouzage of 
» bis f^ow-belierers in facing death for the sake of the 

_not, he adds, ^^that eariest form of death whioh 

a man meets on the battle-field, but that which is 


* Cmu. ep X. 8. 
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acMsompanied by bodily torture and lb deemed the moat 
terrible of They firmly believed, he had just 

informed us, that they who bad obserred the laws 
and, if needful, oheerfuUy died for them, would Uto 
again in a far better ezistenoe. I should hesitate to 
set this down,’^ he adds, ‘^had not the foots made it 
manifest to all that many of my oountrynicn have on 
many occasions nobly preferred to suffer any extremity 
rather than otter a single word contrary to the Law.’’^ 
In whatOTer other zespeoU Josephus may hava been 
false to the traditions of his people, here at least it is 
the true Pharisee that speaks. 

Let it not bo thought that this passive aspeot of 
devotion to the Messianio idea may be disregarded in 
judging the Palestinian Judaism because it manifested 
itself in no external movement. On the contrary, it 
seems to mo to have fkr higher religions signifiesnoo 
than the zeal of a Judas the G^ulonite,^ which evapo¬ 
rated in the very deeds of violence it inspired. It 
means something to live in a world that is the vary 
opposite of what it ought to be, and to stand agdnst 
it with a protest, unuttered indeed, but all the more 
earnest and deep on that very account, in the name of 
the Only True, whom the world knows not, but must 
some time, whether it will or no, leam both to know 
and reverence. Wc cannot say with certainty in what 

^ Cent*. Ap, n 32. S Coatr. Ap, IT. 30. 

• JowpbM, Antiqq. XVOI 1, §1; B«1L Jui IL 8, § 1; cf. my 
IWigioa of ZaruJ, Vol, Ul pp, 256 sq. 
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mood this poftifcion -will b© held. It may be ia 
hatred, conceatrated hatred, of the godlesa maatere 
of the world. Or it may be with an inward estraage- 
ment from the ungodly world itaolf and all its glory, 
with a fidling beck upon thoao ^irituol blowings 
which the world cannot give, but cannot take away, 
—in a word, renunciation of the world or fleeing 
from it, a kind of apiritual fissoniam, of which we 
have more then one eotoal oxemplo prcaorred to 
ue in the accounts of the great Scribes. In what 
proportion these and perhaps other emotions were 
stirred in the Jewish hearts by the Hessienio idea must 
remain a myrtary; for who has power to fethom the 
inner life of bygone generations P But this at least is 
certain, that as a whole the religious life of tho Jows 
was modified in character and changed in colour by the 
future on which they dwelt In other rospoots there 
was nothing in their mode of life to iiritato or provoke 
their neighbouit. It is true they declined to fall in 
with other pooplo^s ideas and usages. Tho Jew was 
indepondont, end made a point of remaining so. But 
this might be regarded simply as a harmless eccentri¬ 
city or a fit subject of ridicule. It was widely different, 
however, when he, the scion of an insignificant tribe, 
came forward, or rather went quietly on his way, che¬ 
rishing in his heart this protest against the whole 
existing disposition of earthly things, thie hope of a 
total revolution, these claims to universsd dominion. 
Although such thoughts and anticipatioas were not 
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preacliod from the house-tops, yet they could aot remain 
concealed, and they had, as a matter of fact, become 
known amongst the Itomans, and still more amongst 
the ne^hbonrs of ihe Jews.' Need we wonder if 
many an one, dissatisfied witin the social oonditionB 
under which he lived, and having outgrown the tradi¬ 
tional religion, cast an inquiring look to that quarter 
of the mysterious East whence perhaps the light might 
break? 

But lot me not speak as if nothing more came of it 
than this attitude of uncertain inquiry. Glreat numbers, 
in almost every quarter of the thon known world, had 
actually joined the Jews already. Pro$elytim had gra¬ 
dually assumed amazing dimonsiooB. Here, too, I must 
refrain from ontoring upon details; and after all it is 
only the main fact itself, as to whioh there is no differ¬ 
ence of opinion, that has spooial interest for us in this 
oonneotion. Plavius Josephus certainly deservos our 
confidence when he makes on assertion oonoeming his 
own times whioh any one of his readers could bring to 
the test of the facts; and he doss not hesitate to deolare 
that many of them (the Greeks) have agreed to 
submit themselves to oui laws; some having perse¬ 
vered, whilst others, lacking the patience to endure, 
have fallen away again.’’^ And once more, later on: 
a long time back, great zeal for our religion has 


^ fiuetoaiiu, Veep. 4) Hiit. y. Id. 

* Coatt. Ap. U la 
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laid hold upon mTiltitadefi; not U there any city of 
the Greeks, or indeed any city at all, eren though 
barhamn, nor is there any nation, where the observ¬ 
ance of the seventh day, on which we rest from toil, 
has not made its way, and where the &at5 and lamp, 
lightings and many of onr prohibitions as to food aro 
not observed. And they try to imitate oor mutual 
harmony, and our industiy in handiorafta, and our 
patient endurance under poraeontions for the Law^s 
sake..... As God peaeteates the whole world, so the 
Law has made its way amongst all men. Let each 
one look for himself at his own land and his own home, 
and he will not withhold belief from what I eay.”‘ 
It was the Jews of the diaspora more especially that 
attracted the prowlytee,* But in Pales&io, too, and 
from Palestine as a centre, Judaism spread amongst 
the heathens, whether as a natural result of their 
interoonrse with the Jews, or in consequence of the 
activity of missionarioe sent out to oonvort them. It 
is far from improbable that in the first century of the 
Christian ora such direct attompia wore not unfrequent.* 
In a word, Judaism was by no means without oon- 
soiouaneae of its own broader destiny, and was already 
engaged in eitmding its borders in many directions. 

The most striJ^pg proof of the importance of this 
movement is the fret that the question of the conditions 


* Contr. Sp. IL 39. 

* S« th* Mthoribaa in my lUlisioa erf IhmJ, IIL p 274. 

* OL Kftft. xMii- 13, «ad Note XlL 
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imdor which heathens should be admitted into Judaism 
had alieadf been asked and variously aiiswered, Thei'O 
is a celebrated account given by Flavins Josephus of 
the oonveraion of the royal house of Adiabene to the 
Jewish reUgion;^ and still more interesting, for oiir 
present purpose, than the &ot itself, is tEie doubt of 
Isates as to whother ho must submit to oiroumcdslon, 
and the contindiotoiy opinions on the subject given by 
Hananiah and ELcasor. The former would be satishod 
with the observance of the main points of the Law; the 
latter maintained that rovorenee for that Law must 
show itself at the very outset by submissiou to all its 
ordinances, including circumcision. ‘Whoa I say that 
what Josephus tolls ns on this suhjeot forms a kind of 
oommonUry on tlio Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, it 
is as much as to declare that the (^ues^n between 
national and universal religion had already been, I will 
not say answered, but at least asked, out there on the 
banks of the Tigris 1 From the point of view of the 
Law, Eleazar—determined to maintain every jot and 
^ttle—is um^nestionahly right. But if his rule is to 
be followed, then Judaism must remain what it is, 
the religion of one single people; and the handful of 
converts it may make will hut servo to biing out its 
national character all the more cleaijy. In that case, 
what is to become of the for wider destiny which we 
have seen shadowed forth in bo many phenomena ? 
What comes, to begin with, of the prophetio univer- 

1 Auiaq^. XX. 3—i; ct the Talmudic sccounto, Deraobcorg, 
Ic. pp. 220- 
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eaJim ? TSTiat oomaa, again, of tliat pUatio power of 
ftdaptetion. whicii Judaism has already di^layod in 
foreign oountriee? What cornea, aWe all, of the 
^ures of piolj and morality whioh lie atowd within 
it, and for whioh ao many hands are already hold out 
in bnging 1 Are all thcae promisee of a glorious future 
to he saorifloed to rigid legalism—in a word, to Phari- 
Baism 1 And that, too, although this consistent carry¬ 
ing out of the logal principlo is oondomned already;” 
although in Paloatine itself it has fcilod in its most 
immediate task; although by its side, partly in Essen- 
ism, but ht more in the liTes of some of the people, 
another and a bettor oonoeption of religion has appeared, 
—as yet hardly yenturiag to show its head, but 
impressing ns as haring risen to the task which is 
reserved for Judaism t 

The limit fixed for this portion of our inveetiga* 

. tiott is now reached. When we hare included Bud¬ 
dhism within the dtcle of our observations, I shall 
retTun onoe more to Judaism and the relation in whioh 
Christiania stands to it But we have already toaoed 
through its course tiie ascent of Judaism towards an 
intamational religion, tie birth of whioh now stands 
before our eyes as a historical necessity. Yet always, 
let me say it again, with mie most important reservation. 

I think 1 have shown that the conditions of this tran¬ 
sition are present, that the material is as it ware col- 
leotod for the new edifice; or, to express it differently, 
that the problem has been set^ and that too in such defi- 
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nite tdrms as to bring the solution as cLosd as possible. 
Ono thing only is wanting, and that is the foluHon iUslf. 
The elomante lie mingled one with another, and the 
^ ^ Let there be light’’ must still be spoken. But is not 
this e^^niTalent to the avowal that our whole under¬ 
taking has follod? Ko doubt it would be so if I had 
promisod to explain tlto origin of Christianity inde¬ 
pendently of tho person of its Founder. But you 
will remember that at the outset I deolarod that I 
oould do nothing of tho kind. What I did under¬ 
take to show was, that Jesus ought not to be regarded 
as the ^‘deus ex maohina’’ who suddenly appears to 
bring order out of the confusion and mlsoiy wrought 
by men, and that he might be strictly demonstrated not 
to have stood in opposition to the whole Jewish people 
in every phase and shade of its religion. Have I not 
satisfied those promises? ^'Christianity,” I read not 
long ago, ''the person of Jesos Christ, is not the last 
shoot of the laraelitish nationality, but the completion 
of the revelation of God whioh underlies its history.”^ 
I say nothing of the contrast, for it would bring us 
upon a field we are not now treading. But for us the 
denial here made has fallen away. Christianity not 
the last shoot (or rather the ihut) of the Israelitish 
nationality f But have we not seen how more than one 
of the components of Judaism pointed forward towards 


1 Chjut«ntum, di« ?eaaa Jasa Chiuti, iA ai«ht d«r 
Aiulikofer d« i0r4elitiB<h«n Tolhsmn*, MQd«rn die Erfiiliung 
6a fhn a Qraade liegendec Oc^ttesoffBcbamg" (R. T. BmUmui, 
Geeoh. def chdetUoben L 81S). 
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the things that should be, aiid as it were forced the dere- 
lopment of that germ which the laraelitish religion had 
for oonturiea, nay from the very beginning, borne within 
itself ? Qavo we not witnoseed ‘ * the birth-pains * not 
the imaginary but tho real ones—of the Measiah^’l^ 
.And now we may take one more stop forward. Up 
to the moment when the facts themselves gave the 
answer, it remained a eeoret what the solution would be. 
But we may safely mj that ita firm could hardly be 
doubtful to one wbo comprehended the course of Israel’s 
religious history. We have reoogrused prophecy as the 
moving power of its development Priests, and sub¬ 
sequently Scribes, sealoualy oo-operated, and thereby 
did priceless service to their people and so to humanity. 
But at the turning-points of this age-long prooess of 
evolution the prophet atands. Every direct approach 
to the final goal is his work. The Judaism of the time 
of ftdfllment” owes to hia influence thoae thoughts, those 
aptitudes and dispositions, which immediately proolalm 
the new era that is to be. It seems then to lie in the 
nature of the case that in the transition from the 
national to the universal the chief part is teserred for 
the pn^het. What Amoa, Jmmiah and the 

great Unknown” had begun, it was reserved for Hj rn 
to finish. 

So it seemed that it must be, and so it wss. 

I Comptn *J. Pranmood, Ibe Jewiab (London, 1877), 

Bk. ii chip. V., e^cckllj p 821. 
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*'&naucm tho seal of truth I” Wore this lif^ 
motto of my great oowtrjmon uuivorsall^ Tolid, then 
the view I h&T6 uphold of the origin of Christianitj 
from Paleatmian Judaism would need no* further le- 
commendation. But we hare bo often found tho ways 
of history oiroultous, that we are almost more inolined 
to doubt whether the straight path oui be the true one 
than to assume that it must be so! In any oase, it is 
no superfluous question to aelc whether other faotora 
than those of which we traced the influonce when last 
we met may not have contributed to the formation of 
Chnstianity. May not the process really have been 
more complex than we have supposed it ? 

There is definite occasion for asking these questions. 
When Chnstianity was bom in Palestinej there was a 
world-religion in existence already. Have we any 
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right to leavo it out of consideration ? It is an esta- 
hlishod faot that contact with strangers was not without 
iU m£u6noo upon the religion of Israel after the exile; 
that Persian ideas, for examplo, gained access, not 
simply to individual minds, hut to the nation as a 
whole. Now, at the beginning of our ora, ButldhUm 
hod already overstepped tho boundorioa of its father* 
land more than two oonturios ago. DiSoronoo of 
nationality had proved no Imnnor to its spread. Is it 
not therefore extremely natural that repeated attempts 
should'have been made to raise this, the drst in the 
seiies of universal religions, to tho position of parent of 
the other two, or at any rate to give it a side influeneo 
in the production of Christianity, and thereby, indi¬ 
rectly, of Islam also ? 

We cannot altogether ignore these attempts, though 
they need not detain us long. A single glance is 
enough to teach us that inventive &ncy plays tho chief 
part in them. 

What is tho nature of tho proofs alleged by those 
who maintain that Buddhistio in£uenoos were at work 
in the production of Christianity ? Positive evidence 
that Buddhistio ideas had penetrated to Western Aaig 
is net iorthooming tOI a far later time. The Indian 
Gymnosophista’^ whom Philo mentions once or twice ^ 
are not Buddhists at oil, and, moreover, he only kno^ 


' <3uod Oernif Prohiu Lib«r, $ 11 (11 466 Muig.) j de AbrAhsmo, 
$ $3 (H 26 Msa;.). 
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them by vague report. ClemeDt of Alexaaidria is liid 
first who mentions the Buddha; and he speaks of him as 
the human founder of a religion, whom his followers, 
^'because he was so surpassingly venerable,'’ reverenced 
as a god.^ What he has to teU us leaves the impression 
that even in those days, about tho begiDuing of the 
third century of our ora, Buddhism was still a remote 
phenomenon. If it had made its influonoo felt in 
Egypt or in Palestine centuries before Clement at 
least had not the faintest suspioion of the fhoi If there 
is no evidence of the reality of this infiuence, then, 
are we to deny its possibility ? I for one dare not go 
80 far. The way which Buddhism would have to 
travel in order to reach either Palestine or Bgypt was 
long, but it was noithor unknown nor impassable; and 
if we think of the Babylonian Jews as the medium of 
oommunication, the diatanoe is notably curtailed. But 
the total ahsenoe of historical witnesses should make 
us very cautious in assuming such an actio in di- 
stans/’ and renders it at least our imperative duty to 
submit the ^^uality of the proofs which ate usually 
urged in support of the theory of Buddhistic influences 
to a very oloae examination. The well-known volume 
on *'the Angel-hCessiah of the Buddhists, Essenee and 
Christians,'’^ no dcuht teems with parallels of every 


1 senm. L IS, | 71 (p, SS9 

* Ang«l*Me«iith of Soddhixta, Ktumen iad ChrietiAiu, bv 
SrsMt d« SuAMO (Londoa, 1S80). 
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description; but) alas! it is one imbroken commentaiy 
on Scaliget^s thesis that errors in theology—or^ as be 
really puts it, disputes in religion”—all rise from 
neglect of philology.^ A •writer “wbo can allow him¬ 
self to bring the name of “Plnmaeo” into connection 
with Persia,^ has onoo for all forfeited his right to 
a voice in the matter. But the very title of the book 
ought really to have preserved •us from any illusion as to 
its contents. ‘^Tho Angol-Moesioh” of the Buddhists, 
who know nothing either of angels or a Hossiab, and of 
the Bssoncs, who were certainly much occupied with the 
angels and their names, but of whose Messianio expeo- 
tations we know nothing, absolutely nothing!* By 
such comparisons betwoen unknown or imaginary quan¬ 
tities, instituted •without any kind of accuracy, we could 
prove literally anything. Unquestionably there are 
points of agreement between the Gospel nairati^ves, 
espeoially in Luke and John, and the legend of the 


^ alands dUudis ia religime dspondflat qaom ab ignoxatioiM 
GiaiaiDStien (Scahswftaa, sd. Tu. rsbri, p. 86). 

* Xao. p. 86, wbm M yet v* oaly xMd/‘'the SsdduMM and tbt 

PbarlMas, tha nscae of tbo Uttor having b«ea derived from 

Fhirh (Taria), the Aiabiaa (() na&e for the PeniaaB." Sut on p. 92 
the aacMtnl txaditioa of the PhariMca ii htonght ** with iitoreaiiDg 
outainty*’ into oonniotioa vith Peraia, the Fbarie of the An- 
hiaas(l), end from which atme that of the FharUeee may have been 
datiTod.'' In the aote os p. 86 we era futiher invitod to compare 
" Pharee and Fbamitee or Pheriutee (Periaitee).” That pAerdeA^ 
PAorete and Ph^riaiy have nothiog to do either with each other or 
with PAorda (the Hebrew sene oi Peraia), oaeda no proof. 

• Yid. aap. p. 208, 
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BuddLa; and also between ttie preacMng of Jeans and 
that of his great predecessor. To make a complete 
eoUeotion of these parallolSf and to illustzute both thorn 
and the no Lees noteworthy points of difference, I hold 
to be om a superfluous task; and it Is satisfactory 
to know that it has actually boon undertaken by a 
competent hand, with results that Imro quite rooontly 
been given to the world.* It would ho premature as 
yet to pronounoe a final judgment on the outoomo of 
the running comparison thus instituted; but mean¬ 
while I think 1 may saioly affirm that we must abstain 
from assigning to Buddhism the smallest direct influ¬ 
ence on the ori^ of Christianity. The utmost that can 
be maintained is, that a fow features in the evangoliool 
tradition may have been borrowed from it; and even 
this must remain very doubtful, inasmuch as the re¬ 
semblances upon which tho hypothesis is built present 
themselves, remarkably enough, iii some of the stories 
which ere dependent on the Old Testament, and in 
which, of course, the coincidence with certain traits 
in the life of emnoi by anypoaeibility be 

more than accidental.* In a word, however attractive 
the hypothesis that brings Jceus into connection with 
the Buddhisto may possibly appear, and however readily 


' Prat Dr. Siujolf Seydel, du Ersngeliona wn Jeiu in wisen 
VnhatQiMtt sa Bnddbe^gCk und Buddba-lehre, mit fortIncdoidM 
BUok*ichft Mf tndsre Bsliginukrsiie (Leipa^ 1882). 

* ct Kpw zni. 
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it may loud itsolf to romantic treatment,^ yet eobot 
and strict historical research gires it no support, and 
indeed condemns 

But, what we do not require to ospkin the origin 
of Christianity is novcrthcloes of intonso interest to ns 
for its own sako. The study of B uddiiism—with a tiow, 
as heforo, to the relation in which it stands to tlio national 
religion of Indio—is not tho loast important part of 
our task. But this only servos to inorcaao the fear 
and tromhling with wlaoh I approach it. Believe me, 
it ia no mock-modoaty that dictates these words. If 
a burning desire to fathom any subject could qualify a 
man to deal with it^ then indeed I should have every 
right to be heard; for I confess that there arc fow 
questions which inspire me with deeper interest than 
those which refer to tho oharaotei* of the primitive 
Buddhism and the manner in which it rose. But 
something more than this is noeded, vis. study of tho 
sources, and yet again study of the sources. And for 


> Such M i% tt Ibo bands of O. Blmfs, iavloftd ran 

da Hiado«>b«ohaviDg, nok motbslrokking op Java (Bm&tor, ISfil), 
bL 97t whan it ia sot thought improbabla that Jaaua tiiiud Aiax' 
sadxia and thaca mada aoqniiatenea with Buddhiara. A little bafbra 
thia (bL 94 t.), tha treatiae “Da Vita Cobtamplati^a” haa b»en 
treatod aa Philo'a, aad^wbiob ia quite eqoall; basardoua-^ evi¬ 
dence of the aptead of BuddhiaUc aacetioiam in Bgjpt. 

* Of with the foregoing, Prof. J. Eatlin CarpaDter, The Obliga- 
tiona of Ihe Kew Toatauant tc Buddhlaoi (The Nineteenth Caatnry, 
Dec. 1880, pp. 971—994); and Bhya Uavida, Leciurai, dra., pp. 
151 aq. 
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t his task I k&TB not eren quali^ed mTsalf by the nocsfl* 
sary prepaiatioa. Now such a defect Dught be made 
bearable, though neTer wholly compenaated, if the 
pioneers on the held were unanioious in the results 
they annouiLce. But erery one knows how far they 
remain at Tarianco, in spite of the advanoee recently 
made, or rather in port because of thorn. If, notwith¬ 
standing, I venture, not only thankfully to make use 
of the faots which are established to every one’s satis¬ 
faction, bat also to express an opinion on questions 
still waiting their solution, I do so in the hope that 
the doubts, perhaps the errors, of one who stands out¬ 
side may give the spooial students of the subject some 
idea of what we look to them to give us, and may 
move them to bring forth out of their treasure-house 
yet more than we have received already. I am far 
indeed from any intention of singing the siege of 
Troy after Zlomer.” 1 know too well that, in Bud- 
dhiatio phrase, my place is not in “the community,” 
but amongst the adherents.” 1 will only allow 
myself, as an interested spectator of the researches of 
reoent years, to record my impressions, to express a 
wish, or at the very most to hazard an occasional con¬ 
jecture. Even in this I shall often allow tho specialists 
themselves to speak for mo, and as soon as possible 1 
shall take my place once more at their feet, mindful 
of the lesson of the Bhammapada: you see an 

intelligent man who tells you whore true treasures are 
to be found, who shows what is to be avoided, and 
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administers reproofs, follow fliat wise man; it will be 
better, not worse, for tboee wtio follow hm,”i 

Tho close connection between Brahmanism and Bud¬ 
dhism is doaiod hj no ono. But thci*© was a time 
when this oonnootion was represented as consisting in 
unqualified oppoBition. Buddhism was supposed to 
have boon tho denial and tejeotion of Brahmanism, 
and to have sprung from, it as the French revolution, 
for instanoo, sprang from tho ''ancion regime.And 
even now the echo of this thought still falls upon 
our ear from more quarters than one. 17ot many 
years ago(186S), the celebrated Indian scholar Weber 
reprinted an essay in which he described Buddhism 
as being “ in its origin one of tho subiimest and most 
radical of all reactions in favour of the common human 
rights of individuals against the grinding tyranny of 
the so-called divine rights of birth and ronk.^* ‘*It 
was the work of a single man,” he adds, “ who rebellod 
against the Brahmanio prioets in tho beginning of the 
sixth century B.C., and by tho simplicity and moral 
power of his teaching brought tho Indian people to a 
complete breach with its own past”* Max Dunoker 

‘ ▼. 7S, «o«udiag ?, ^ UUU«r^s imnaktion, SuKd Books 
of ths Eftsi, Vel. X. Psrt i p, W. A. Wsbsi’s truislation rum: 
••’WcQ Bua sisbe ale glsioWm SohMtes TsrkUcdsnd, tit 
ercohau’&d. AIi tideln Ishrsud, eimiohlig—solohem 'Wsisea nun ta 
■ieh tthlim'. sinsa solchen sich mischljeat, htatt vinl’s dem, 
aioht BoblimiDer, gslu" (IndiBchs Strsifen, L 130 f.). 

* lodiBchs Strsifsu, I. 104. The sequel mu: Mitten an tee 
die troetloeenTeiMBkimgen aUei meneahKchen Gefuhle, wie eie dee 
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esprssses Mmseli with no less emphsas: In the doc¬ 
trine of Buddha the philosophy of the Tndmns .... 
had broken mth the results of the history of the Ajians 
on the Indus and the Ganges, vith the derelopment 
of a thousand years. .... And this dootrine, vhioh 
annihilated the entire ancient religion and the basis of 
existing society .... rested solely on ^ dicta of a 
man vho declared that ho had discovered truth hy his 
owxL power, and maintained that every roan could find 
it. That suoh a doctrine found adherence and ever 
increasing adherence is a faet mthout a parallel in his« 
tory.’’^ In like manner^ Prof. Konior Williams describes 
the Buddha as the deliverer of a priest-ridden, caste- 
riddon nation,—'the couiegoous refemor and innovator 
wbo dared to attempt what doubtless others had long 
felt was necessary, namely, the breaking down of an 
intolerable ecclesiastical monopoly by proolaiming abso¬ 
lute free trade in religious opinions and the abolition 
of all caste privileges.’ 

^rabiDAiiiicb* ual StutaUmm mit swb fllhrte> ontar 

die lab«odig« 8«bniaobt nsch Erlbcung m hdliebiUk, 
iodividukllm w^Iohie cioh fUr dit ^coMea Mucui dw 

VoIkM nur ia lo qualfolloD, erngMohnUrtsa Forrosn seigU, and 
•uj ddoi «wig wochiftlndra Kieiilauf dot Wisdergobnrien.... tnC 
j«Der bftnn nii 9iiMm £v«Dg«ljiua too du gl«ich»n Bmehtigung 
•Usr m«Qiehaa dbne TJntencliied d«c O^bvt, d«i Staodes odor 
lUngoa, jft du OMobleobtw ftogtr. usd ron d«c dvuth die riobtige 
ErJenatoiM und den riclib'gen Wendel eUain, eber aueb too Jedem, 
fjllher Oder ipater za sreichenden AnfSenng des udiriduaUea 
Dweine." 

' fiutorf of Antiquity, VoL IV, pp. 4^6 eq. 

* XndMa Wiedom, p 66> 
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There is something impoamg and thorofore attractive 
in this representation; and we cannot rronder at its 
having oome into existonco, or at its still remaining 
in favour with certain scholars. This 
forces us to yield him our sympathy au<l rcvnx uco. 
Marvellous his mission may bo, hut inexplicable it is 
not—always supposing that tho state of things wliich 
he attaoked has been corrootly dcsoribodauz 
grands maux les grande rem^des.’’ But this is pre* 
oieely what is now so often denied. The ^^piloet* 
ridden, caste-ridden nation’^ of which the Buddha 
U said to be the redeemer, is the creature, we are 
told, of the Western imagination. In the legend 
of the Buddha, at any rate, we find no traces of it. 
And even this is only one out of many facts which 
have gradually led to a notable change in tho conoop¬ 
tion of the relations between Brahmanism and Bud¬ 
dhism. Let me mention the most impoitant of these 
facts, not in the order in whioh they came to light or 
have had thoir woight allowed in tho judgment formed 
on Buddhism, but os they stand boloro me now, abso¬ 
lutely oompeUing us, when taken in their mutual oon- 
neotioQ, to tone down the traditional opposition. 

The edicts of king A^ka still supply the drmest 
foundations for our knowledge of the earlier Buddhism. 
Immediately on the discovery of these monuments, the 
spirit of appreciative toleranoe which breathes through 
them was observed as a striking oharaoteristic. A^oka 
declares that he desires above all things that the good 
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name and sterling worti of all the seote may increeso.*’ 
He who extols his own party, doubtleu does so out 
of lore of his seot, in order to glorify it; but none 
the less will he greatly injure his own sect hy ao ddng. 
Wherefoxe unity is host, so that each may learn to 
know and to praise tho other^s religion. For tTiia {g 
the wish of the king, that tho momhers of eyory party 
be well instruotod and cleave to a doctrine of good¬ 
will.”^ In complete accordance with these sontiinonts, 
he eleowhore couples ^‘Brahmans and (Buddhistic) 
moults” together, and exhorts hie subjects to genuine 
oharity towards both.’ Ho himself piactisos tho lesson, 
for, as we learn from another inscription, *‘Tho king, 
ten years after his eoxonation, came to truo insight. 
Wherefore he entered on a ooui*se of righteousness, 
consisting herein; that ho sees Brahmans and monks 
about him and bestows gifts upon them, sees old men 
about him and honours them with gold, receives his 
subjects from city and country, exhorts to righteous¬ 
ness and seeks righteousness.”* ‘‘Want of respect for 
Brahmans and monks” is one of the evils which he 
laments as on the increase.^ Here you will observe 
that the representatives of the two hostile religions 


’ Qirnu xii The tnualation foUowt tlut of K«ra, in his tmtiM 
OTetd* jWUlling d*r ZuidsI^W BuddhisWn en d» gedwikstokkea 
van Apoka d«ai Bnddiitt (Aowt. 1878), p. 10. Compare T, TT, 
Bhjs Darida, Lectun«» App. It pp 280 tq. 

• Ginutf ir (Kwn, U 8C, 78). 

* Giroar Tiii (Sam, U 59). * GimsT It. {Zwn, bl 53> 
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Stand peaceably side by side, while ouopwtectmg hand 
ifl stretched over both alike, But does this reaUy 
warrant any inferonoes as to their mutual relations f Is 
it not “ the human© king,» as his titb of honour runs, 
rather than the dieoipio of tho Buddlw, tlmt is here 
peaking ? In other oases, remote and rocont, the civil 
authority, in the interests of poaoe, has imposed silonce 
on the contending potties, and has taken thorn all alike 
under its protection. Now I certainly date not vouch 
for A 9 oka’s untamisliod orthodoxy, and can gire no 
answer to the doubts with which it has heon assailod.' 
But it is voiy generally allowed that in these addresses 
to his people, as elsewhere, he speaks as a pronouncod 
Buddhist.* Nor does ho by any moans compro¬ 
mise this oharaotor by mentioning tho Braliraans with 
respect and predilection; for the very same thing is 
done by the Buddha himself-^that is to say, by the 
sacred literature that introduoos him as speaking. 

Of the many passages that might bo cited in sup¬ 
port of this assci-tion, I will content myself with one 
or two. A verse of tho Dhammapada runs thus: 

He who, though dressed in fine apparel, ezeroisee 
tranquillity, is quiet, subdued, restrained, chaste, and 
has ceased to find fault with ail other beings, he indeed 
is a Brlhmana> an asoetio (wamawa), a friar (bhikshn).” * 

* S«e Zeni, l.c. bl. 81 107. 

* XnicRption of B«bh» (K«n, hi 37). 

* 143 (M« Mailer, jx 39). According to Weber aa S.llO), 
Selbek reioh geechroiick^ weno w« Beeanft'guug iibet, RuLig, be- 
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Tlie lafit word is the oidiiisry designation of the mem - 
hers of the Buddhlstio ordcr^ and the parallel between 
them and the Brahmans is no leas noteworthy it 
is unet^oiToeal. £(^uallj clear is the teaching of the 
entire twenty-einth chapter of this same work, with its 
refrain, ^^him I caU indeed a Brfihmana’^—him, for 
example, “ who has out all fottors, who novor trembles, 
is indepondont and unshackled/* or him ^'who in this 
world, leaving all desires, travels about without a home, 
and in whom all oonoupiscenoe is extinct**^ Here 
“Brahman” is unquestionably a titie of honour, to 
which tho wi'itcar ossigm tbo highest value. But it 
may be asked whether this is not peculiar to himself, 
and an exception to the general rule. Par ftom 
it Oldenborg says it is “worth mentioning that w 
the Bud^ieiio UxU the word * Brahman' by no means 
oarrios with it the idea of an enemy to the cause of 
Buddha. It affords no parallel to the ‘ Phariaece and 
Scribes’ of the l^ew Testament, for instanoe, who 
appear throughout as the opponents of Jesus.” * It is 
of course undeniable that Buddhism makes high de¬ 
mands of the Brahmans, and denies that they who hil 
to comply with them have any right to bear this name 
of honour. The Dhammapada declares: “I do not 

aShot, AD tich hftli nnd ketuo^ Eeijwai Wei*n irg«Q(ye ZUohb'- 
gang softgt, Dec “Biihmms’' i*t, der “ Aiket,” dec “bhikklm." 

* w. 383^*23 {MexMuiUr.pp. B9—W), eepedidW w 397,416 
(pp. 91, 93). 

• Boddha. Sain Leben, seine lehce, saixie Gemeindo (Bert I o. 

1881), a 17^ a. S. ' 
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call & man a Braiunafla because of his origia or of his 
mother. Ho is indeed arrogant, and he is -wealthy: 
but the poor, who is free from all attachments, him I 
call indeed a BrOhmana^J We may eay gonornlly 
that nothing is commoner than sharp castigation of 
the devotion to externalities, the oonooit and tho pride 
of the Brahmans.* But in this respect they themsolves 
are quite abroost of tho Buddhists. Dr. Muir has col- 
looted a whole string of passages that prove this, and 
the purport of them all may bo summed up in the one 

study, sacred lore, nor birth, 

Brahman makes; 'tis onlj worth/’* 

Nothing is further from the minds of tho men who use 
such -words than tho abrogation of tlioBrahmon caste and 
its piirilegos. One might say with more justice that 
they were its most zealous defenders. Ho who calls 
the nobility to its duties strengthens the foundation on 
which it rests. The man who contrasted tho Jow who 
was a Jew outwardly, and tho oiroumoision of the flesh, 
with the Jew who was a Jew inwardly, and the oir¬ 
oumoision of the heart, is the same who answered the 
question, wliat advantage the Jew really had over the 
heathen, with a hearty, <‘Much, every way I” * 

* V. S9S (Mut iftUw, p. 93). 

* Oldeabwg, Lo. a 19B. 

* MelrioftlTaMlatiooB from 8«*krit WriUn (TrUbnsr’fl OrienW 
Sanaa, VIL), No. Jiixvii. (p. 70), and in naand Nos. hxviii »aa 
(pp 35 «qq.). 

* Eom, ij. 28 *q,; iii. 1 aq. 
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One more coneidoratioii, wHob appears to me to 
silence aJl opposition. If tiie abrogation of caste liad 
lain within the purpose of the Buddha, then, when hia 
disciples oame into power, they would hAve proceeded 
to effect or at any rate to attempt it Nothing of the 
kind seems to have takon place. In Coylon, under 
Buddhist supromaoy, there arc the ooatos I Nay, it is 
oven a question whothor the Buddhists did not intro¬ 
duce them there. ^ If wo are to suppose, on tho other 
hand, that there, as elsewhore, the existing fhots weio 
too strong for thorn, how ore we to explain that even 
in their dogznatios room is found for tho distinction 
between higher and lower castes ? Here at least they 
moYod freely. It is a foot, however, that according 
to the orthodox dootrlne tho auooossive Buddhas are 
always bom either aa Brahmans or as Blhahatriyas.^ 
Pertait me to express the oonolusion in the words of 
Dr. Oldenbexg; We can understand,” he says, ^•how 
in our times Buddha should have hod the roll assigned 
to him of a social refbrmer who broke the oppressive 
chains of caste and won a place tho poor and hum¬ 
ble in tho spiritual kingdom which he founded. But 
if any one would really sketch the work of Buddha, he 
must, for truth’s sake, distinctly deny that the glory of 
any such deed, under whatever form it maybe conceived, 


* Ths B«ligiora of India, tfj A. Buth. AuUionwd TranjJftUoc, 
by ■Rev, J. Wood (Trlhnar'e OrienUl Ssriea), p 125. 

* Oldwborg,L6. S. 334. 
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really^ bolongfl to Mm. If wo permit ouiselres to speak 
of the democratic element in Buddhism^ we must at 
any rate keep t}ie full promineace of this fact before 
our eyes; that the idea of roforming tho life of the 
state, in any direction whatsoever .... was absolutely 
foreign to the oirolos in wMoh Buddhism aroso.’^^ 

W& have heard enough already to break tho point 
of the oontrast whioh I began by recalling to your 
minds; but thoro are other facts whioh compol ua 
further to modify, if not wholly to relinquish it Con* 
tinned researohes bring out ever more and more clearly 
the close internal relationship between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, or—to eaprosa it at once in a more 
definite form—the great extent to which Buddhism 
was indebted to Brahmanism for its doctrine and its 
organisation. 

Eoligion and metaphysics owe their origin to one 
aT\d the same effbrt of the human spirit. However 
strained the relations in which they but too often stand 
to each other, in their deepest foundations they are 
one. It is true that, even while admitting this, we 
must nevertheless be on our guard, as a general prin¬ 
ciple, against selecting for the special gauge of oom- 
paridcm between any two religions the metaphysioal 
systems which are united to them; for it often happens 
that tliia union is of later origin, and that the philoso¬ 
phical system grew up without any connection with 


» he. S. iwt 
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the rdIjgiotL wMoh now sooms insop^blo ttom it. But 
in til© caac of Buddliiani it was not so. H©ro the 
metaphysic is no foreig;n element brought in from else* 
where, but is the Teritahi© foundation upon whidi tiie 
whole edifice is raised. Now this foundation was laid 
by Brahmanism. Before the riao of Buddliism, spoou- 
lation had already been laadod in tho antithesis between 
the one infinite and unoltemblo Being and tho multi¬ 
plicity of finite beings which only seem to exist, be¬ 
tween the blessed repose of the Brahma and the sufior* 
ing of the world. Morooror, it had already indicated 
the path by which redemption from that auflbring must 
be won, vis. the removal of tho ignoranoo which takos 
tho show for the reality, and tho quenching of tho 
desire for continuance of individual oxistanoe.* Now 
what are these but the deepest root-thoughto of Bud¬ 
dhism itself? It may have formed a differing conception 
of {he ‘'Being,” it may have denied the " Universal 
Soul” and the human soul alike, and may possibly 
have represents the fin^ praotioal goal otiierwisej 
but it is one and the same conviction, and one way of 
salvation. 

In their ethical systems, likewise, the intimate rela¬ 
tionship of the two religions comes clearly into the 
light. But instead of expatiating on this point, I wiU 
at once oaU your attention to the Jkr more significant 
fact that the mode of life of the Buddhistic monks is 


* Ct, e.g.,01d©nb«rfclc. 6, 33—flff. 
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eopied, even doTO to minute^ details, from that of thj» 
Brahmauio aacctics. But why not rather say that the 
latter is a oopy of the former ? The question is natural 
enough, and, oonsidcru^ the ahsoluto want of the 
historical so3Ud which oharootci'izos tho Indians, it 
might well seem oasior to ask than to answer it And 
yet I should suppose that in this special case the ori¬ 
ginality of Brahmanism rests on very firm foundations. 
In »tho sacred laws of the Aiyas/’^ of Apastamha 
aad Gautama, which arc supposed to precede Manu's 
hook of law chronologically, we find the order of the 
asootios recognised, together with those of the dis¬ 
ciples, the householders and the hermits. Their mode 
of life is carefully regulated. In Gautama’s “Insti¬ 
tutes’^ they arc usually called “samnyasin,” but now 
and then “ bhikahus/’ like the Buddhist mendicants.* 
Nor is tho name all that thoy have in common. One 
is ^ther tempted to inquire in what thoy differ. The 
ascetic has no provisions, leads a life of chastity, 
does not change hie abode during the rainy season, 
never enters a village except to beg, and then only 
cnee a day, after the inhabitants have their 

meal; he banishes covetousness, oontrols his tongue, 
hifl eyes, his deeds; he wears a garment to cover his 
nakedness, made, according to some, of an old rag 

* Tranalatod "by G. Btthler. Part L Apwiamba and Gauteiaft. 
la Sftcied Bookj af th» Tol XL 

» L.o. GaatAafr’a Inatitatw, cLap. iii 2, U (BUhler, pp. 190, 
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which he haa first waeheil' .... But^y go on? W© 
Bat© alre^y seen more than enough to ptove the oloee 
conformity of the Buddhiats to the Braimanio practice, 
and the points of dJiferenoe, which are not wasting, 
do not invalidate the proof. In order, however, to 
show that Gautama is not clone in laying down those 
rules, permit mo further to cite the shoitor redaction 
of Apastamha: ^‘Ho [the aamna^in or aaoeticj ihall 
live without a fire, without a house, without pleasures, 
without protection. Eemaining silent and uttering 
speech only on the occasion of tho daily I'ocitation 
of the Veda, begging so much food only in tho village 
as will sustain his life, he shall wandor about neither 
caring for this world nor for heaven. It is ordained 
that he shall wear clothes thrown away (hy others as 
useless). Some declare that he shall go naked. Aban¬ 
doning tilth and falsehood, pleasure sxul pain, the 
Yedas, this world and tho next, ho shall seek the 
univereal soul. (Soma say that) he obtains ealvatioa 
if he knows (the universal soul). (But) that (c^inion) 
is opposed to the Sftstwa. (For) if sahatien were 
obtained by the knowledge of the universal soul alone, 
then he ought not to feel any pain even in this (world). 
Thereby that which follows has been declared.”* The 
meaning of this last line is, that the necessity of what 
follows has been demonstratod by the previous argu- 

‘ Lc. oh»p, iii n—19 (pjx lai «q.). 

* ChAp. ii. 9, 81, w. 10-ir {Bmt:, Lo. pp. 182 
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rneut; and, as the editor infonns ns, it is Y< 3 $(U 
that follow, that is to say, the elaboreted system of 
bodily and spiritual exeroises that was also adopted 
hy tho Buddhists.* 

To avoid all misconception, I must add at onco that 
SBOOtioism occupies quite a difiorout plaoo in Brahman¬ 
ism from that which it takes in Buddhism. On this 
point the two witnesses we may consult, though 
ing in dotaile, arc essentially at one. Apaatamba is 
acquainted with the opinion that a life of privation and 
chastity stands higher and boars nobler fruits than any 
other, but ho expressly combats it, and deolares that 
to have posterity is a groat blessing. And “even 
though some (asootio) may gain heaven through a 
portion of (the merit acquired by his former) works or 
through austerities, whilst he is still in the body, and 
though he may accomplish (hie objects) by his mere 
wish, still this is no reason to place one order boforo 
the other. Gautama goes a step fui'ther. He con¬ 
cludes bis summaiy of tho rules for ascetics and her¬ 
mits with these words: “The [i.e. my] venerable 
teacher (prescribes) one order only, because the order 
of hxmseholdera is explicitly prescribed (in the Tedaa).” 
Bjb oommentatOT agrees with this view and farther 
daborates it. “ The duties of a householder .... are 


* Sm thfl proof cf thil in Zero, Oocchisduiis vnn hot Buddkisae 
m Indi^ Doel L 334, 319, 366 eqq. 

» Chap. ii. 9, 23, c. 3—ii 9, 24, o. 16 (BoUw, pp. 156—169). 
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frequently ptesorilied ftud praised in all Yedas” and 
lav^boeks. Wherefore this alone is the order (obli¬ 
gatory on all men). But the other orders are presoribad 
only for those unfi t for the (duties of a hous^older). 
That is the opinion of many teachers.^’^ This has 
anything but a Buddliistio ring. We are all tho more 
certain^ therefore, that w arc really listening to expo* 
neots of Brahmanism, and must consequently attach 
the more signiheanoe to one special trait in i,pa« 
samba’s description: the asoetio relinquishes erery* 
thing, i'ttGUidin^ th Vidoi. There is no question of 
this.^ Indeed, strictly speaking^ it is already involTod 
in his withdrawal from society, which preTents the 
possibility of bis performing tbe prosoribed saciihoes 
or being present at their performance. But, besidee 
this, the attempt to gain knowledge of the Unirenal * 
Soul/’ as conceired by Brahmanism, is in prmoiple 
inoompatihle with submission to tho authority of the 
Tedas. Of oourse this does not mean that erery 
ascotio who had dedicated hiTnAJf to the efBort is 
question had already broken with the authority of 
the Vedas, or must gradually relinquish it But it 
does mcau that their rejection is allied to asceticism, 
and must of neoessity appear in oouneotion with it. 
We are therefore quite ready to believe Dr. Oldenberg 

* Cb«p. iii. 86, with the comiii«nt (BUhler, pp. 193 *q.). 

^ G£» eg., y, Uax I«cturM oa tbt Origin and Growth of 

Koligioa, u iUastntod hy tb« B«ligicai of India (Tb9 Hibbert Lm> 
tur«,U7e), p^ 3*0 tq,, 8*9 ®qq, > Barth, Lo. p 81 . 
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“when aa^ea us—tliougli confeasing at the eamo 
time that ho cannot prOTe it“that even before 
riao of tho Buddha “many, if not moat, of the ascetic 
fratomities hod eacapod from the authority of the 
Vodaa."' 

I have spoken of iho aaootic fratemitioa; for it is a 
fact that they too axe pre*Buddhistlo. It was for from 
infrequent for a saint, fleeing from the world, to gather 
about him a oircio of disciples; and in so fax as pfikya- 
Muni did tho same, thoro was notliing noTel ex strange 
in his mission.^ It is oven a question whether we 
must net go further, and suppose that in his time an 
ascetic frateziuty, to which his own bore a most strik¬ 
ing resemblanoo, had been formed just before it. I 
refer te that of the Jainas. Investigations into this 
interesting question axe at this very moment being 
eagerly pursued, and as yet the disoussions conooming 
it are by no means closed.^ Yon will remember that 
in the legend of the Buddha no unimportant place is 
taken by his oonteet with tho six false teachers.* Now 
one of thorn, the seoond in the rank, is Jn^tiputra, 
the Nirgranlha. But this is a surname of Wardha- 
mflna, who is also called Mahflvtra, “ the great hero/’ 
and is reverenoed by the Jainas as their master, the 

> 1^0.6. $4. 

* Rhj^ DsTids, lectUTM, pp. 1S3 sqq. 

* Thd UUi«tar« u girea ttd tbe question lUelf furihsr 
is Kote XIT. 

* Sse, ag., Ksm, lo. tL US^-lSd. ef. Ill v. 
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founder of their order. The extreme signifioanoe of 
fhia idontificetioii eta^ee ua at once. If ve accept it 
as substantiated) then light is throvn on the hitherto 
mysteriooB origin of Jamism, its true relation to Bud* 
fih^ro is defined) and the historical character of the 
Buddho-legend is rapported at any rate at this spooiel 

point_a result vhioh vo shall be bettor able to appre> 

date he re a fter, But all these prospects—so fair as 
almost to rouse our suspioion—can only be realized if 
we have before us a really undesigned confluence of 
two streams originally independent of each other. In 
other words, wo must be satisfied that Jnfiiiputra was 
not placed amongst Buddha’s converts be was 

the founder of JainisTD) and, on the other hand, that 
the Jainss did not borrow their supposed prototype 
from the legend of the Buddhists itself, It must be 
ooniossed that neither of the suppoririozis hinted at 
seems very probable. If the Buddhists had wished to 
humble ^^ya-Muni’s rival, they would have pointed 
to Mm emphaticaily as the founder of JomUm, and this 
is not done. And, on tho other hand, if the Jainae had 
been at a loss for a name for their Mahfivlra,'’ they 
would hardly have gone in search of one amongst the 
teachers who wei^o defeated and put to shame hy the 
Buddha. But, while admitting all this, we must de* 
oline, or at least we must hesitate, to build upon thw 
identifleation. The written documents we have at out 
command are separatod by too wide an interval from 
the &ote. The two streams of Buddhistic tradition do 
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indeed nm parallel hotc, and we may therefore feel 
confident that the content with the false teachers waa 
early token np in the tradition. But if wo are told' 
that these teaohors belong to the mythical clement In 
the legend, and wore originally neither more nor loss 
than the planets, and if the infovenoo is drawn that 
the historical names which some of them boar must bo 
reforred to misconooption or to intentional alteration 
of the tradition, are wo in a position to refute the state¬ 
ment ? If matters stand thus with regard to the Bud« 
dhUtio eTidenoo, wo are still less able to rely upon that 
of the Jainas. Authorities seem to agree that their 
saorod books do not date from oariior than the fiftli or 
sixth oontory of our ora.^ This moans that thoy ore 
separated by about a thousand years from the times of 
tho Foundor I The soaroity of trustworthy data for the 
history of India is so groat that thero is a rcry natural 
and proper desiro to cherish with tho utmost caro the 
few records that give or promise any light, and an 
extreme roluotanco to reject a single item as altogether 
useless. Nothing, then, is more legitimate than to 
keep in view tho coincidonoe between the aooonnts of 
the Bnddhists and tho Jainas, and to pursue the line 
of investigation it suggests. But for the present it 
would seem rash to infer irom. the facts laid before us 
that the founder of Buddhism had only to take over, 


^ Se« Eem, Lo. 

^ Of Bsrth, L a pp. 147 and the writers there referred to. 
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m a more or less modified form, wliat another liad 
already conceived before him. 

In thia summary of the points of contact between. 
Biahmaniem and Buddhism, I have not aimed at com¬ 
pleteness, and do not in any way ptofees to have attained 
it, 1 am satisfied if I have been able to justify tiio 
impresflion produced on my own mind by the researches 
of the last ten years, vis. that the sharp contrast which 
was at first supposed to exist between the two reli¬ 
gions has made way, on nearer inspection, for close 
and manifold relationship. It can hardly surprise ue 
that Indian scholars arc now vicing with each other in 
the rooognitioii of this connection, or, in other words, 
in asserting the dependence of Buddhism upon Brah¬ 
manism. One declares that the Buddhists are in ^^nuny 
points merely Brahmasists in disguise;”^ another oails 
Buddhism, ^‘in tho natural, genetio olassifioation, a 
variety of Hinduism/’’ and even denies it all origin- 
olity; a third expressly protests against the prevalent 
misconc^tbn that Gautama was an ensmy to Hin¬ 
duism, and that his chief claim on the gratitude o£ his 
countrymen lies in his having destroyed a system of 
iniquity and oppression and fraud, This is not the oasc. 
Gautama was bom, and brought up, and lived, and 
died a Hindu,” ’ But instead of filling in, as 1 might 

^ F, Mftx KiiUu, LschirM on ths Origin ftnd Orowth of Etligioo, 
&0., p. 137, 

* Cei^ L«. I. S81 tad pueim. 

* X. W, RbjB D»nda, Buddhum, Wag e sketch of the 
Teeahioge of Oautaais the Bvddb^ p. 88. 
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easily do,^ thk ‘‘cetologus testium veritatis,” I will 
call attention to one moie fact, wMoli would "be abnost 
oonolufiire even if it stood alone. I refer to the place 
occupied by the J^takas in the BuddMstio literature. 
Tile name aigoi^es, according to the traditional inter¬ 
pretation, “birth-hifitorios^^ or birth-storioB.’^ Tou 
will remember to what this namn refers. *WboiioTor 
the Buddha has told one of tbe stories in question, we 
find it added at the close that he himself, in one of 
his prerioua existences, had taken a part in the action. 
Thus the whole beoomes the deeoiiption, in a long 
series of pictures, of all that the Buddha, in his infinite 
variety of fonns, from all eternity, has ezperienoed 
and acoomphshed. Now nothing is more obrioxis, or 
more uniTersally allowed, than that the stories them¬ 
selves had originally nothing to do with Buddha and 
his previous ezistenose, and wore simply taken down, 
from the mouth of the people. The application ie 
sometimee very forced, and is evidently a new patch 
on an old garment. In so far, at least, there is nothing 
whatever to oonfiict with tho opinion lately expressed 
by Sem, that ^^jdtaka” really means no more than 

story,” and was only brou^t into oonneotaon with 
«birth” as an aftei-&ougbt.’ This brings out yet 
more clearly what we may well call the unmistakable 

^ S«a, Agr, Bhyt BfrTidA in ib» *<£irth-Stoh6«,'’ whkh we <Mted 
X. xxrii. eq.; £. von Sartoean, Lc. 8. dl8, And elMirhere; 
Berth, Lo. pp. no eqq. 

* Lc. t 366 TV.; ct 803, a. 2. 
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fact, ttat tiie Buddhists appropriated a large measure 
of the popular wit and wisdom of the IndiaiiB, carry¬ 
ing it with them and spreading it eTerywhete, » that 
after many wanderings it was even enabled to reaoh 
our own quarter of the globe.^ This is a clear proof 
that, as the founder ‘‘lived and died a Hindu,” so 
too the religion was in its origin intimately oonnocted 
with tho national life of Indio, and boars, oepooially 
in the most popular and ohorishod portion of ita reli¬ 
gions literature, the ineffhoeable stamp of the Indian 
oharootor. 

It is only aoross the ruins of error that wo can 
approaoh tho truth* It is no imroasonablo hope, thore- 
loro, that in oonvinoing ourselvee of the incorrectness 
of a formerly prevalent opinion, we may hare approached 
nearer to the answer of tho real question before ua, 
Tie*, how Buddhism grew out of Brahmanism, the uni- 
rersal out of the national religion. And, if 1 am not 
hare indeed disoorored at least the direc¬ 
tion in which we must look. It is not in tiie popular 
boliel, nor in any social needs and aspirations, but 
in phEosophical spooulation and asceticism, that Bud¬ 
dhism finds its immediate antooodente. You will natu¬ 
rally expect, however, that I should enter into fuller 
e^lanations. 

But here a colossal diffioulty blocks, I will not say 


I On thU point ct X W, Bhji Deride, Suddbist Birlb Stanei, 
JiUkfi Xiv; Traoaletion, Tol 1 pp* zxix eqq. 
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my way, but ours. *To avoid the necessity of either 
antioipatdous or oumbrous oiroumlooutloiLS, I have 
hitherto allowed myself to follow tho common usage, 
and have more than once spoken of tho Founder of 
Buddhism,” You will hardly have blaiaod me for 
this, and may even expect that this Founder will occupy 
the chief place in the review to which we must now 
proceed. And yot you are aware of the considerations 
which imporatively forbid me to go on as I have 
hogun. TKo legend of tho Buddha is not pure history 
in any of the forms in which it has come down to us; 
but there has heen tolerable unanimity so far in the 
attempt to make hietozy out of it, and that by the 
application of what, for brevity’s soke, I may call the 
rsduotnff proc998. Tcu understand my meaning. For 
thousands, or in this case millions, units are substi¬ 
tuted, obvious oxoggemtions and ombelUshinento (or 
what are intended as such) are out away, tho impos- 
Bible is reduced to tho limits of the possible, and wliat 
remains is regarded as history. You all know him I— 
tho gifted and privileged princo, who, pierced by the 
spectacle cf the manifold miseriee of humanity, tor- 
Bakes the palace of his father, and tears himself from 
the arms of his beloved wife, to go and ponder in soli¬ 
tude on the way of redemption I You remember the 
temptations and the oonfUot he hss to endure, and how 
at last he awakes to true insight, and goes through 
the land preaching and oonverting; how he gradually 
assembles an ev^incroasing band of disciples round 
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hina, and at last, in extreme old age, dies in the arms 
of bifl faithful ones. Nov let us ponder well—fer 
more expressly and seriously riian Ima generally been 
done—upon riie fact fiat this Buddha, a man of ooloasaL 
proportions indeed, but yet of liie passions and mo- 
tiTes with ourselves, is a creation of the European 
scholars- Ho is the result of tho operation hut now 
dcacrihed, an operation which has doubtless hocn suo- 
oessfhl in many oases, but has <iuite as often failed. Tho 
semo criticism which called this human Buddha into 
existence is within its rights when it attempts to anni¬ 
hilate Mm again, And it does attempt it In Senart’s 
“ La L^gonde du Bouddha,” it produced a first essay 
towards explaining the Buddha, not as a Mstoncal, 
but as a mythical hebg, as the sun-hero, presented, 
we will not say in human, hut in semi-human shape, 
no more one of ourselTOS than the Greek Heraelas for 
instance. The same thesis is now defended on a far 
broader scale and still more thoroughly by Hero. His 
great work on the History of Buddhism in India^ u 
still incomplete, which would be reason enough for my 
passing no judgment at present on the position he 
defends in it, even if 1 were not restrained in any 
ease by the authority of tho men who uphold it on the 
one hand, and by tho opposition it has provoked on 
the other. When the masters are in the lists, the 
becoming attitude of the uninitiated is that of the 


I OaKbiedfiuis vsa he( Badfliisme ia Iadi& Huzlem, 16 SL, 3sc. 
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interested epeotaior rather than the jiidge of the oombat. 
OareAi]!;^ ahstaiciiig from anything that 70uld pre* 
suppose the decision of the oonfiot in either sense, I 
can only allow myself at most to ezprees a modest 
opinion as to its probable isano. 

What, then, is the position in which we stand at 
tins moment ? If othm feel as I do, they will doclare 
themselvos definitely out off from the right to borrow 
any hypothesis as to the origin of Buddhism directly 
from the logond, and spooifically ffom the personality 
depiotod in it. Hitherto it has been assumed that two 
factors oombinod to produce this legend, viz. history 
and inTontire imagination. You are still under the 
fresh impression of the light which was thrown by my 
immediate predecessor upon the part played by tbo 
last*namod faotor, when he skotehed the two ideals 
that stood before the minds of Gautama’s disciples 
and were applied hy them to their lord—the ideal 
namely of the “ Ohakka-ratti’’ or <*Hing of kings,’’ 
formed or transfonnod under the influence of the altered 
political condition of India, and the ideal of “the 
Buddha’’ or “Sage” bom in the spoouIatiTe sohools.^ 
Berhaps, as you heard, and still more ae you' thought 
OTST these most significant communications, the idea 
may hare already snggested itself that these materials 
were amply sufficient to overwhelm and shatter the 
historioal reality altogether, or, otherwise expressed, 


^ Rhja Davids, Leaturea, ^c., pp. 130 111 eqq. 
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that the latter muat have been mighty and strongly 
marked indeed to enable it to resist and enjnve such 
an infiuiof conoeptionfl foreign to itself, which “ might 
have been equally well applied to any other pason in 
India.*’ 1 But to all this we have now to add the sun- 
xQyth—aa far as it is an addition, 1 might almost odd; 
for it ifl the kernel, if not the boginamg and ond, 
of the “Chakka-Vatti" himself.^ In Oflauming this 
third &otor I am by no means deserting the modest 
position which I promised to retain. 'Whether Buddha 
is the transformed sun-hero I do not attompt to decide. 
But that purely mythical touches appear in his logond, 
no unprejudiced reader of Senart and Kern can douht. 
Out of a number of examples, pormit me at any rate 
to select one. We heerd but now of the oonteet with 
the six fhlse teachers, Now one of the miraoles by 
which Buddha put his rivals to shame was this: he 
made an immeasurable path on the vault of heaven, 
stretching from the Eastern to the Western hotizee, 
and whilst he trarorsed this path,, dxe shot out honi 
his right eye and streams of water from his left; his 
hair shone and rays darted forth fi^m his bodj.”* So 

1 Lc. 129, Tb» ‘voida 1 quoted are iainwlUtoly foUov«i 
by th« quUiSc&tioD, be bud ooly izcitod tbs Mae 

doubt th«TO muot hbTe bMU eomo cau« the eppbostion, 
but there wee no need tbet it ebould be in eny einulerity between 
tlie ipeoiel men end tbe ideeli tieiia&rred to bi^p- 

• Lc. pp 131 eqq, 5 Sera, Lc. L 267 v (where “ Cekiawartin® 
ii expired ee ” ruler of tbe world," “ wheel-turner”). 

* £em, le. L lid. 
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rozia the story amongst the Southern Buddhists. In 
tho tradition of their Northern brethren it is said that 
when the time cune for the Lord to rep^ to the 
abode dosignod for him, end to talco his seat in it, then 
“rays shot out from his body, end covered tho whole 
building with tints as of gold.” AfU^r this ho per¬ 
formed such miracles that ho could say to his 

disoiples at the oloae: 

"Tlio fire-fly shines so long as the sun appean not, hut no 
sooner is tlie groat light risen, than the inieet faUs back 
before the lays of the enn and shines no mora" 

" Even so these false teachers held men's ears so long as 
tho Tathfigata spoke not, hut now that the perfect Buddha 
has spoken, the heretical teacher has no word to say^ and hie 
followers ate silent even as he."^ 

Comment seems supotfluoui. If tho Buddha were 
only oomporod to the sun, wo should never think of a 
mythical intorprotation. But in this oaso, though such 
a comparison is doubtleaa instituted, there is much more 
besides. Wbat tho sun docs, that the Buddha docs 
both in this story and in many more 1 In the genesis 
of tho legend, then, ample allowance must be made ftr 
the mythioal feotor. It is obvious what is involved. 
It is easier to keep this guest on the other side of the 
threshold than to oontrol his action when once ho is 
admitted! At every moment we have to face the 
question whether the touch that seemed to reveal 
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tlie man Gantatna ia not raally the more or leas dis¬ 
guised desoriptioQ of some natural phenomezioii. Such 
being the state of the case, must we not eonfeaa that 
immediate inferenoee from the legend oan no longsr be 
* regarded as legitimate ? Ijl other words, we are not i^ 
to explain Buddhiam from the person of the Founder. 
On the oontraiy, if we are to have any right to apoak 
of a founder at all, we must win that right indepen¬ 
dently of the tradition. Is Buddhism or is it not une 
ceurre impereoniLelle” ? This appears to me to be the 
real question. If we good reason to answer it in 
the nogatiTe, and must therefore admit the nooessity 
of a founder, then, hot then only, shall we bo justlded 
in tuming to the legend and drawing together its soat- 
terod strokes into the image of a personal founder. 
This method may be rejected as over-oantious, but we 
can console ouiselTss under such a reproach better thjtn 
under the accusation of having failed to reckon with 
the difficulties, and having thoughtlessly accepted what 
really o^ed no certainty. 

But I ought not to express myself as though I 
had any intention of attempting to solve this question 
myself. Ky ambition does not aspire to sudu an epitaph 
as Fhaeton’e. True to my first intention, I shall limit 
myself to such surmises as the present state of the 
investigations seems to me to justify. 

I take refuge with the Buddha, the doctrine 
(* dhanna^) and the community (* sangha’).” Such, 
we may remember, is the formula of adhesion to Bud- 
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dhism wMoh oonstantl^ ftppeers in the sacred books,^ 
and 19 doubtless borrowed from the realify. It is the 
uiLammous opinion, bo ikr as I know, of the scholars 
who haTo interpreted this formula, that ^‘songha,” the 
oommunit^, does not moan the whole circle of the 
&ithfnl, but th4 order ^ mndicani^. It certainly needs 
DO Luther proof, after this, that tho order in question 
ooonpies a very high position in Buddhism. To be 
plaood with the Buddha and ^*the dhanna,’’ even as 
third in tho series, is the highest honour that oould 
well be paid it But how did it reaoh this positios? 
Two answers are oonoeiTabU. Either it rose out of 
the whole Buddhistio Cburcb| in the longer or shorter 
lapse of time, to tho eminence it ultimately occupied, 
or it was from the beginning the third member of the 
tritd, and in that case is chronologically anteoedont to 
the Ohuioh. The altematiTe may be expressed etJl 
more briefly thus r the sangha’’ is either the fivit or 
tho ^erm of Buddhism. I do not And the altematiTe 
so sharply formulated by all the authorities; hut wher- 
eyer it does appear, there I And tho preference inva* 
liably giyen to the eeoond hypothesis: the order of 
monks is the “prius,” the proper and original Bud- 
Kothingy as it seems to me, oould he more 
natural or legitimate than this decision. In the sacred 
hooks it is the ^‘hhiksbus’^ or mendicants to whom 


^ Even m Afoka’i inscription at Babhia mantaoii is already nada 
of “the three that are called Buddha, dharma, safigba." See Eem, 
Orer da jaartelllng snz, bL ST. 
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the Buddlia Bubmits liis t«aohuig. The di^eiwe 
between them and adherents” U &r more than is 
inYolyed in a difierent mode of life and the duties oon- 
neoted with it. Beyond all that, thke is a gannine 
distinotion in rights and priyileges. To oonvinoe our- 
eelyes of this, wo have but to open any one of the saorod 
boohs. Let me at any ruto take a fow oxaraploe from 
the Sutta-nipate in Dr. Faushdll^B translntdon.^ The 
“Eatomasutta” alone would he enough to decide tho 
mattor.2 It is devoted to describing and glorifying 
the triad moutionod abovo. Out of the seventeen 
verses, no loss than eight are devoted to the ** sanghm” 
In it, as in tho Buddha and the ‘^dharma,” may be 
found tho ** excellent jewels” which the writer extols, 
and hy which he hopes there ‘‘may he salvation.” 
Finally, he tnins to the spirits, whom he supposes to 
bo his hearers, with this exhortatioa: “ Whatever 
spirits have come together hore, either belonging to 
the earth or living in the air, let us worship the perfect 
(tathlgata [one of the epithets of honour bestowed on 
the Buddha also]) Sangha, revered by gods and men 
may there be salvation I ” ^ This ‘‘ sangha” is not tho 
flower or the representative of a greater whole, without 
which it would be inoomplete; it is, in a single word, 
Buddhism itself. But let us listen to another sutta. 
Sabhiya, dissatisfied with the answers given to his 


^ The SKKd BooLa of the Bast, ToL X. Pert ii 
‘ Op. dk pp. d7*^i0. * Ibid. 17 (pp. ii eq.). 
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qaestionB by tbo six Mbo to&chers, turns to BhngaTat; 
tbo Buddha, and ^ds in him x^hat he seeks. Accord¬ 
ingly ho becomes his disciple^ and ezprosses his deter¬ 
mination thus: * * I tako ref ago in the venorabl© Go tarns, 
in the Bhamma, and in the Assembly of Bhikkbus; I 
wish to receive the robe and tlio orders from the vono- 
rable Bhagavat.^’ He is told in answer that ho must 
hrat go through a period of four months’ probation, 
then ‘^Bhikkhus who havo appeased their thoughts 
will give him tho robe and tbo orders.” Ssbbiya sub¬ 
mits to tho conditions, and in due time is reoeivod into 
the order, having in a short time in this ezistonoe 
by his own imderstanding asoortained and posaesaod 
himself of that highest perfection of a religious life for 
tho sake of whioh mon of good family rightly wander 
away f^m their houses to a houseless state. ^ [The 
germ of a new] Birth had boon destroyed, a religious 
life had been led, what was to bo done had been done, 
Ihero was nothing else (to be done) for this ozistonce,’ 
so bo percoived, and tho venotablo Sabhiya booamo one 
of the saints.”^ It was only thus that he could reach 
the final goal. For, as it is put elsewhere, **Twc» 
whose mode of life and occupation are quite difEerent^ 
are not equal: a honsebolder maintaining a wife, and 
an virtuous man. A householder (is intent) 

upon the deetruotaou of other living creatures, being 


> La pp. 86_ 96 . The passage Utwosn uiverUd eomouis is 

repeated on p. lOS. 
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tajreetiamedj but a Mmii always protects living ctaa« 
tuies, being restrained. As tti© crested bird with the 
blue nscb (the peacock) never attains the swiftness of 
the swan, even so a householder does not et^ual a 
Bbikkhu, a secluded Muni mediteting in ^ wood.”' 
We do not overlook the feot that between the “bhik- 
shu” and the adherent” no unpassablo wall of parti* 
tion is raised. The latter may become a monk, and 
conversely a monk, ainoe he is not bound by a vow for 
life, may cease te belong to the order without necessa¬ 
rily felling away from Buddha. Nor must we forget 
that the ^'adherents,” too, have their duties to fuMI, 
and that great privileges are accorded to them. But, 
as we read in the very Sutta that lays such stress on 
all this,^ the complete Bhikkhu-dhainma cannot be 
carried out by one who is taken up by (worldly) ooou- 
pations.” It is the monks alone who tread ^^the noble 
path.” 

There is but one satiafeotory explanation of all this. 
In the Buddhistic Churoh the congregation of monks 
is not only the supreme and ruling body, but it is the 
true kernel—in a word, the cwtmufui^ itself, of which 
the innumerable believers form a colossal adjunct. A 
motuuHc ordtr viik iU lay aaodaHi: such is Bud> 
dhism. Is it not uniformly so represented in the legend 
of the Founder? The crowds which he gathers round 


^ Lc. pp. 30 sq. (MunintU, oo. 13), 

* 1.6 pp. 6S—63 (PhttutukiauUs, v. 18, p. 66). 
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him might mhkd ns forget it; hut he himself remains 
a monk, and they Trho follow him on his joiimejs, the 
disoiplee in the full sense of the word, are monks like¬ 
wise. Why should wo not accept this representation 
as it stands f 

We hare now laamed tho torms in which to put the 
{Luestion as to the origin of Buddhism. Per it still 
remains a question even whon didy formulated. It is 
not tho point of departure, the order of the Bhikshus 
itself, that wo have to account for, for we have already 
soon that it rose qoito naturally out of Brahmanism, 
and was not the only on^ of its kind.^ Nor is it the 
emancipation from the authority of the Vedas (which 
doubtloss oharactorisod it from tho first). Sot in this too 
it has been ahown^ to hare followed existing analogy. 
Bren the spread of the Buddhistio order beyond the 
boundaries of Magadha, with its oontinuod existence 
long after its first formation, however remarkable, is by 
no moans inexplicable. Why should we not suppose,^ 
in aooordanoo with the indioadone of the sacred books 
themselvos, that, in distinction from other asoetio unions 
which remained dependent upon their teacher and his 
presence with ^Lem, the Buddhistic order extended 
itself more freely and took up fresh members wherever 
it had established its branches? But now, if I am 
not miaftalfOTij we have reachod the point at which 


' Vid. «up. pp. 249 aqq. ’ Yid. fup. pp. 252 »q. 

* With EhT* Davids, Lectufw, Sec., pp. 150 «q. 
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analogy fails us. For Buddhism was not content witb 
this freer and wider extension of its hordera. W ithout 
ceasing to be a mon^o order, it becomes a ohuroh. 
It takes np into itself a countless host of lay bro¬ 
thers and sisters. Presently it oTorsteps the bound¬ 
aries not only of its fatherland in the nsirower sonso, 
but even of India itself. It establishes itsolf in Coylon, 
and in every region to which its missionarioa can pene¬ 
trate. Whence is this ? we ask. How did a roligion 
of the world spring out of a monastio order? 

We will not exaggerate the difficulty. We may 
reflect that up to a certain point such an extension 
is net unnatural. The householdor looks up to the 
ascetio with toverenoe and admiration, while the asoetdo 
on his side depends on tbo laymen for his daily subsist¬ 
ence, and is thus naturally led to show them good-will, 
and to give them hie attention when they come to him 
with their (questions and diffioulties. And when during 
the rainy season the asoetios relinquished fbr a time 
their wandering life, a closer oonnaotion would ests^ 
bli^ itself between them and the people of the dis¬ 
trict in which they sojourned. Without deserting the 
realm of feet, we can readily oonceive that hero and' 
there, under qiecial oircumstanoes, this bond might be 
drawn still closer. But in Buddhism we have some¬ 
thing more an altogether voluntary and, by its 
very nature, loose connection between the monks and 
the laymen. For the “upfisskas/’ the “adherents,” 
though they do not withdraw from social life, yet ro- 
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nounoe the laws and uaagee that preyail in society. 
And the monks on their aide go oui to preach and to 
oonveit Though we cannot follow the detailed courae 
of their propaganda, it admits of no doubt that they 
early devotod themselTOs to miaaionary onterpmo, and 
ere long organised it syatematioally. This, then, ia tho 
^t of which wo are seeking the explanation. May 
wo auppoeo that (he Ihundor of the Buddhisho oonven- 
tual order oonacioualy lowered tho partition-well be¬ 
tween it and tho world, and atretohod out a reaouing 
hand aoroas it to the brothers and siaters beyond ? 

We reserve our anawer to thie question yet a moment 
longer. The field of poseibility is so wide, that wo 
dare not say it does not hold conocalod the matomls 
for acme hypotheaia that will eatisfy our domands still 
better. Meanwhile, lot ua look about us foi any ana- 
log:ous phenomena which may throw light on oui pio- 
blom. Wo need not go far in our soarch; for the 
history of Christianity fanushos us with a truly strik¬ 
ing analogy—indood 1 might aay more than one. As 
oontemplatiYO asooticisra prepared tho way in 
the rojeotien of the authority of the Vedas, so does 
tha eofllflBMtical Befbrmation of the sixteenth oentury 
find its antecedents In the medieTal myetioiBm, and in 
the cloisters where it was most sedulously fostered.^ 
But this is not. the point to which I now wish to refer. 


^ 0. PSttdonr, die Beligioa, ihr Woeea und ihn Gtecbiehto 
(Leip^ 1869), n. 304 £ 
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XKe ’Western no less than the Eastern world has its 
meadioant orders, though ours difier from those of 
India in being a later derelopment as well as a radical 
modidoation of the origmal monaohism. The monk 
and ihe hermit withdraw from society to live to God 
and so to aare their own souls. Their ohjeot) in prin¬ 
ciple at Least, and subject to the happy inooneistonoiee^ 
of practice, is seldah. On the oontrary, the rise of the 
mendicant orders is ^^the praotioal deolaration that 
even the monks had not acquitted themselves of their 
task until, while remaining true to their fundamental 
positions, they had ceosod to live for themselves, and 
after the manner of the Apostles had striven to labour 
in the world for the purposos of the gospel.’’^ This 
applies as much to the Dominicans as to the Franols- 
cans, but not in the same way. The former, intent on 
combating heresy, and soon active as judges of tho 
faith, wore distinguished by a more aristooratio spirit. 
The Eranoisoans, on the other hand, mingled with the 
common people, end soon entered into the most inti¬ 
mate relations with them. Ere long they found other 
means of extending their borders besides the in^ux of 
fresh mendicant hrothors. To the second order, that 
of the Clarissines, was soon added the terim ordo 
jpasm’fCTfth,” or the order of the ^‘'frairn cwwrtiP 
Baur deecrihes the latter as ^*a union in whioh 


^ F. C Esor, die ehasi. Eirohe dw HilteUIUcs la dea HeapV 

EDomentes ihter XatinokeliLog (XUbiogen> 1^61), B. 467. 
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layman conformed as nearly to the practice of the 
monia as was poasible to him •while still layman. 
Though the tortiares •^rere •united hy an intimate bond 
to the Order, they formed an aesooiation in which par¬ 
ticipation in that Order approximated to tlio ordinary 
relations of life, and its rule only regulated tho liTca 
of the brothers, positiToly and negatively, in a lower 
degree.”^ Ghraduelly the numbers joining this third 

order grow enormously.What say you? Is not 

this a wonderful countOTpart of •what must have taken 
place oenturiee before in India ? The extension of the 
Franoisoans could not of ocurse pass certain barriein. 
It took place in a well-organised Church under a strong 
central authority- Even as it was, tho creation of an 
intermediary state suoh as that of the tortiaros excited 
suspicion and jealousy. If tho Order had attempted to 
go still further, it must unquestionably have come into 
oonBict with the eoolesiastioal authorities. But suppose 
for a moment these banders romovod. In tho place 
of tho disciplined West, put such a land as India, 
where tho most unbounded freedom and toleration 
redgn. Will it not follow of itself that from the Chris- 
tian nendioant orders there •will grow np a community 
admilar to the Buddhistic Church? 

. But it will not have escaped your notice that in 
drawing this parallel I have been obliged to confine 
myself to one of the two mendicant orders, that of 


» Le. S. 487. 
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the Franciscans. The same erpsmsWe power did not 
lie in the institution ot St. Dominio, though in othnr 
respects there was so stroi^ a resemhlanoe between 
the two orders. The contrast in this particular is 
obviously connected with the different diroetioDSi to 
which I have already rofeurrod, tshonby thoir rospootivo 
activities. But whouoo does tJus diffeinncc in its turn 
spring? So much at least is certain, that it fully 
corresponds to the difforonoo of character of the twe 
founders. Eis naive simplicity and unbounded tender- 
nose mado Francis of Assisi a man of the people, whilst 
Bominio’s stem intensity of chavaotor and doop rove- 
renoe for occlcaiwtioal learning scorned to prodcstiruite 
him for Grand Inquisitor. Nothing is more natural, 
therof ore, than to suppose that each of the founders left 
his own spirit stamped upon the order he founded, and 
thus, as it were, prescribed and determined the course 
of its future development; and in this view ocoord- 
ing ly Qase^ and Baux,^ not to mention others, unite* 
1 repeat the question, then, with increased oonfLdenoe i 
must we not oall in the person of the founder in the 
oaso of Buddhism likewise to explain what we have 
observed? Can we suppose that the foaturos which 
oharaoterise his order, in distinction from the other 
ascetic unions, are anything else than the impress of 
his indiyiduality ? 


* Fiftos Ton Amul Bin H$iiig«abUd (Laipsig, 1&66), 8. 69 IE 
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Tho temptation is great to go a step furtlier. WTien 
we romomber thAi Dante could say of Francis and 
Dominic, ‘‘Ho tells of both, who one commendeth, 
which of thorn soever,*’^ wo may surely venture to com¬ 
pare St. Francis with the Buddha of the legend. But, 
after all, the points of difforonoo are too numorous. 
And yet Francis and the Buddha have in common this 
one thing: a tender compassion that embraces every 
CToaturo, not forgetting ‘‘ourbrothers, the birds,’’ and 
‘‘our sisters, the swallows,” but turning abovo all to 
sufftting man. And this one thing—is it not muoh ? 
nay, is it not all? 

Ton will more fully understand the bearing of the 
question I have ventured to ask as to the Founder’s 
personality, if I cite for contrast a few sentences ^om 
Dr, Oldenberg: “ If it was usual formorly,” he writee,* 
“to describe Buddha as the religious re-creator of 
India, as the one great champion in the great struggle 
of his time, henceforth as research advances wo shall 
find oursolves more and moto distinctly compollod to 
regard him as simply ono of the many oontemporary 
heads of oeoetio unions,—one concerning whom it is 
not and cannot he in any way shown that he excelled 
his rivals in profundity of thought or force of will 
even in any approach to the same proportion in which, 
p€$rhaps by nothing but a chatn of purify accidental 


^ FsndiBo, zi 40, 41. 

^ Zditoclir, d. d moisenl. GeeBllsohs^ Band XXXIV. 748 t 
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circumitanaes, ho haa oome to traoscdnd them at acttial 
renown.From the multitudinotu savtowi c/ ik$ 


vsorld who were tr&Tdrsing India in eTery direotion 
about the year 600 B.O., a second figure has abeedy 
issued into distinct rooognitioa.’’ This refers, as you 
will at once suppose, to the founder of the Jaina 
order, of whom wo have already hoard, and to whom 
I will not DOW return. What we are conoomod with 
at present is the estimate of the Buddha and his 
histoiical siguificanoo expressed in the passage oited. 
Elsowhoro 01donbei*g speaks in the samo sense. The 
'‘many saTlours of the world” appoor again in his 
admirable work on Buddha,^ and there too we moot 
with the assertion that ''the triumph of his dootrine 
over that of his contemporary rivals, centuries after 
thoy had all died, was decided an though 

a certain qualification follows in the admission that 
possibly “ the more rays of light fall into the darkness, 
the more this play of fortune may be seen to lesomble 
the revelation of an internal neoesaity.”^ Why only 
rs^em^le it ? I would ask, Is it decreed for ever that it 
must really be an accident? "Saviour of the world” 
is not such a oommonplace title that we oon afford to 
bestow it oarolessly; and before wo give it to all manner 
of contemporaries of ^ikya-Muni, we demand the proof 
not only that thoy wore teachers and heads of asoetio 
onions, but also that, like their rival, they conceived 
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and began to ezooute the plan of extending the fruits of 
their deeper insight even to those who stood outside the 
cirole of their disoiplcs. For this is tho point on which 
all turns. And this, unices ovorjtliing dooeivos mo, is 
Aptrtmal ooncoption, not tho outcome of this or that 
philosophioal or nnphilosophical system, hut ono of 
those '‘great thoughts^* which, to uso Vauvonargue’s 
colobrated phrase, "spring from the heart.’* Only to 
tho man in whom that conception rose can we allow 
tho title of " saTiour of the worldand in explaining 
the grand result that crowned his effort, we need nob 
reckon with hie rivals, and need xaako no appeal to 
chance. Let us be on our guard d gainst exaggerated 
hero-worship, and, above all, against adimiation of 
fictitious heroes, but no less against any semblance 
of neglecting tho fall significanco oi pcrscnalilif. The 
temptation to fall into this latter mistake rises, 1 think, 
from a dislike of mystery. But mystery there is and- 
must remain, nor oan it be diminishod by the faoUe 
process of substituting plurals for singulars 1 
'W’e must regard Buddhism, then, as a tuming-pouit 
in the r6ligio\is development of India. What asceticism 
was in those regions before the rise of p&kya*Munl, we 
may learn from one who knows both the land and its 
literature well, and we shall thus escape all danger of 
being carried away by the sound and missing the reality.. 
" The motives which led so many Indians to bid fere* 
well to the life of society were, from the nature of 
ibe case, very varied. One foil into despair bccauaa 
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his fairest esp^otatlons had &ildd him, his &iend had 
hetrayed or his balored deoelTed him. Another, who 
in the wantonnees of youth had drunk too deapLy of 
the oup of pleasure, came to perceive that seneoal 
ULdulg:enoe may for a moment intoxicate the spirit, but 
that the momentary appeasing of a passion brings no 
Batisfaetion, and does hut stimulato dosiros all the 
more. He perceives that he has been like one who 
should diink salt water to appease his thirst, and, fkr 
from being roh’eshed, should but inorease his pangs. 
A third, of <;uiet and retiring nature, feels himself mis¬ 
placed in' the press and turmoil of this world. Ho 
sees how men, in base self-seeking, omhitte? one ano¬ 
ther’s life, and ho loses sight ever more and more com¬ 
pletely of all the fair and noble traits of humanity that 
redeem the emptiness and oommonplaccneas of social 
life, and so he determines to forsake the evil world, 
and rather to live in the wilderness with tho boasts, 
than in ^ courts of kings and in ^ turmoil of cities. 
There is yet another who has fulhUed bis dptiee as a 
man, as a father, as a citizen, and who now longs for 
rest. The world retains no obanu for him, end in 
his old age he would fain withdiuw from the vain 
engrossments of daily life and give himself up to still 
reflection on the de^ questions of man’s destiny here 
and hereafter.”* To these special causes are added 

1 Earn, hdt IcdiMhe kJuiieztun* en monniksoToTan (Medsdeol. 
ioaw vanwog* het Nedsrt. Z«ndslinggenoot«6h»p, Deal XXV.), bL 
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tiio gMieral iafluonoeB of iho cliioat^ of India, whioh 
greatly alloTiates the privations of lifo in eolltude, and 
the system of education, so emmcntly calculated to ati- 
mulato the lovo of a apoculativo lifo.^ Now, easy as 
all this is to understand, it does not modify the judg¬ 
ment I have already pronounced, that the osootio^s 
eSort is a solflah one. But it need not noccssorily 
remain eo. It may ho oonseoratod and transfigurod by 
tho spirit of lovo, The aecotio may strive to tnako 
others sharo tho salvation wliioh ho himsolf has gninod 
by withdrawal from tho world, In full measure, 
indeed, it is within the reach of those only who follow 
him on the path which ho has ohoson. So it is, and 
so it must remain. Without renouncing asceticism 
itself, it is impossible to make any ohongo in this. But 
tho attempt may ho made to bring within tho roaoh 
of those who have not bid forowoU to sooial lifo such 
moasuro of salvation as is possible for them, Now in 
Buddhism tJ^a change of ooncoption was accomplished, 
and it is this which, as it soems to mo, wo must dorivo 
from tho personal initiativo of tho Founder. 

But I press this point no ftirther. Even those whft 
qnetftioii our right thns to argue from the work to the 
work-master, will readily allow that the thought I 
have ascribed to tho Founder did actually become a 
power in the order founded, and takee a prominent 
place, if not the first, amongst the causes which led to 
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its amzing extension. Am ve like to picture Hm m 
history, such ia thought and deed does the Buddha 
appear in the legend. For there it is tender pity 
for Bofeiing humanity that makee him the saviour 
of the world; and what but this same feeling could 
the promulgation of the legend itself rouse and atimu' 
late in others ? It is true that this Icgondaiy Bud¬ 
dha is more than human, and this weakens in no 
small degree the improasion which his imago would 
otberwiao produce. But we are free to believe that 
the gigantesquo proportions which repo! us are less 
ofiensive to the Asiatic, and, above all, that tho 
deepest impression must be pi'oduoed upon tho minds 
of the faithful, as upon our own, by those purely 
human tonohes which tho miracles have neither smo¬ 
thered nor altogether disguised. In this case, it is 
the spirit of compassion which the legend mnst quiekon, 
it is the longing to redeem and bless that must bo the 
fruit of pondering over it. From the moment when 
its main lines were fixed—and no one denies that this 
was ootaparatively early—it beowe the Buddhist^a 
sacred duty to propagate the fhith. And who shall 
tell us how many have been awakened, hew many 
have been sustained in their work, by the example of 
.the Master? 

And now, at the close of the whole review, what 
have we gained that will bring us nearer our goal? 
This; that we have learned Aoa ninduUm became 
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intdm&tional in Buddhism, and in this knowledge have 
found the key to explain the oharacter of the Utter. 
<< Buddhism sprang fh>m an Indian monastic order. 
Asootioiam—mote spe&i£call 7 the Brahmonio, contem- 
platiTO aaoetioifiCQ—was tho conueoting link between 
the national and the uniTonal roUgion.^^ Such are tho 
roeults that we must keep steadily in view. I liave no 
nood to sound the praises of the Buddhistic ethics, as 
f hoxigh any one thought of disparaging them; nor need 
1 expatiate on the bonofioont infiuonoe whioh they ha7e 
exercised in more lands than one. And yet even hero 
we are forced at once to insist on a needM qualification. 
Buddhism has succeeded in taming baiharians, and 
still shows itself admirably calculated to assist in main- 
taining order and disoipline; but has it ever supported 
a people in its endeavours after progress, in its recu¬ 
perative efforts when smitten by disaster, in its struggle 
against de^otism? No such instanoes are known. 
And indeed we had no right to expect them. Buddhism 
docs not measure itself against this or that abuse, does 
not furth^ the development or reformation of society 
either directly or indirectly, for the very simple reason 
that it fume from the world on prinoiple. Lei 
us reifium folly with the meaning and the ultimate 
eonsequ^cee of this prinoiple. It must and it does 
iresult in absolute quietism—nay, even mdifferentlBm. 
You do well to pretest against any semblance of an 
attempt to push to extremes the principles adopted by 
others; and your suspicions might he roused were I 
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to seek out here aod there a few strong e^iresaocus in 
order to show that the Buddhistio ethics are really 
oharaoteiized hj the teodenoy 1 hare attributed to 
them. Bat in truth we hare not to make any search at 
all. The Sutta-niptlU from whioh I have already 
quoted places the justness of our inferonoo in the 
oleareet light. It is there said in praise of tho Buddha: 

As a beautiM lotus does not adhore to tho water, ^ 
so thou dost 2 K>t oling to good and evil, to oithor.’’^ 
And so must it be with his &ithM disoiplea also, if 
they obey his word; “Not by (any philosophical) opi* 
nion, not by tradition, not by knowledge, not by virtue 
and (holy) works, can any one say that purity exists; 
nor by absence of (pbiloeophioal) opinion, by absence 
of tradition, by absence of knowledge, by absence of 
virtue and (holy) works either; having abandoned these 
without adopting (anything else), let him, calm and 
independent, not desire existence."^ Elsewhere we 
are told of men “ irim consider virtoe the high^ of 
all, say that purity is associated with restraint; having 
taken upon themselvee a (holy) woric they If 

one who is such, it is said, “falls off from virtue and 
(holy) works, he trembles, having missed (his) work; 
he luuents, he prays for purity in this world, as one 

^ The HBie imege, bot ia a better fbrm, eppeare in e. 813: 
a drop b£ water doee not stick to a lotaa." 

* 0 . 647 (Sebbijasutte, x>. 38, p. 84). 

* V. 839 (Klgendijugtte. v. 6, p. 160). 

• * « 83B (krshinyfthso^na, v. 4, p 171). 
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wko Ims lost his cmvaxL or wanderod away lus 
Suoh a one you might expect would reoeiTd 
praise for hia earnest new of life. Not at all I In the 
judgment of the Master he has not yet reaohed the 
ideal state. Ho still doeixos something, and fears when 
it is taken f^m him or threatens to fail him. Infinitely 
ahoTe him stands tho muni, who having ahandonod 
his former passions, not oontraoting new ones, not 
wandoring according to his wishes, boing no dogmatist, 
is doliverod firom tho (philosopbioal) views, being wise, 
and does not oling to tho world, ndih^ ht blamt 

Tou observe that here, philosophical investigations 
and opinions are, to say the least of it, spoken of with 
scant sympathy. And the truth is, that a strong con* 
viotlon with the resultant seal to propagate it is hardly 
oonibtent with the (^uiatism commended by tho Buddha. 
We are not left to draw this inferenoe for oniselves, 
however. A good part of tixe 8utta*nipfita is devoted 
to combating dogmatism, whioh latter is taken in so 
wide an acceptation as not essentially to difier irom 
making any single assertion and denying its opposite. 

The Bxihmana’’—here, as elsewhere, the true disoi* 
pie of the Buddha—‘‘for whom (the notions) ‘equal* 
and ‘unequal’ do not exist, would he say, ‘This is 
true’? Or with whom should he dispute, saying, 
‘This is felse’? With whom should he enter into 


^ V. S99 (ibid. e. 6, pp. 1*1 oqO* 
» y, 013 (ibid v, 19, p. 174). 
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dilute This seutimont is not inspired, as ona' 
might readily suppose it to be, by an OTemastering 
though transient roTulsion from the endless war of 
voids. Ko; Buddhism raises the rojeotion of erery 
affirmation to the rank of a principle.* NatimJIy this, 
like all other quietism, has its limits. It is oompoUod 
to turn round upon any ono who attompte to imdor- 
mine the basis on vhioh it rests, just as tho sooptio 
must hare an opinion against him who doclares that 
knowledge is attainable. It cannot really avoid either 
asserting or denying. But tho very attempt is a clear 
testimony to its origin. Vigorous affimutiona ore 
oharacteristio of youth. Long must the conflict of the 
schools have lasted before it can be commended as the 
topmost point of Tfisdom to refrain icom forming an 
opinion I Weaned of life and of barren oonfliot, 
Buddhism goes on its way, and takes up the task of 
rescuing humanity from the vain efforts that lead to • 
nothing. 

And, accordingly, the Buddhist propagaada leems 
to me to bear a peculiar oharaot«p of ite own, Itn 
mission is not to root out what it holds to be deadly 
errors or to proclaim precious truths, nor, in the first 
instance, to contend against moral evil or to build up 
a society in which righteousness and peace shall dwell. 

‘ fe 8*3 {M«g*adiywotta, v. 9, p, 161). 

* Cl what Kefn—following Ko*pp«i tnd Buroouf—on this 
0«ch. Ttn hel Buddhiane in Indii^ t 976 v.: and khyi 
Lectufw, &C1., p. IW, j 
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It seeks not to oonTcrt, bnt to —to roacue from 

delusion and desire. Xh© moral life is not its end, but 
its means. The reality vaa (happily I) too strong for 
it, and compelled it to recognize and respoot as an 
indopondont magnitude that to which in prinoipl© it 
oould assign no such lofty place. But its wont of a 
positiT© idoal avengos itself. It cannot have a future 
unless it has and gives a prospect in the future. It 
is not the present inactivity of Buddhism, hut its de¬ 
voted seal in earlier times, that astonishes us. We 
gratefully observe that at first compassion overbore 
quietism. But that quietism, in its turn, has at last 
maimed compassion, who.shall wonder?^ 

It will not have escaped your gbsorvation that in 
speaking of the limits of Buddhism I have had Chris- 
tianity in my mind. Nor is there the smallest leasoa 
.why I should not name it. Our judgment of the two 
religions con only gain in value by oui placing them 
side by side, and letting the light fall both on thoir 
reserabloDoes and their difroronccs. No oomparisoii 
could suggest itsdf more naturally. This would, 
indeed, be fax otherwise if the doctrine of (Jod adopted 
by e ac h religion frrtaed its kernel and determined 
its ohaiaoter. In that case, Christianity would have 
nothing in common with Buddhism; for it has been 
said of the latter, not without reason, that if it is a 


^ Cf. £. von Harti»u)n, op. ul 8. S9S tt. 
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religion at all, it is at any rate a religion without God 
But for more reasons than one, no such, standard of 
oomparison can be aocepted, or, at any rate in this 
special case, applied without extremely important qua- 
lificationa Although theological conviction is ftr from 
hemg a matter of indifferonco, yet in religion still moro 
stress must be laid upon the disposition of the affoo- 
tioDs, upon tlio tone of mind, upon the consecration 
of heart and life. Wq must rememher also that the 
denial of God^s existence rested in the orig:inal Bud¬ 
dhism upon a purely philosophical basis, and loft the 
popular belief in the Bevas undisturbed; while in the 
later development, with its deification of the Buddha, 
scarcely any trace of it is left. In spite of this differ¬ 
ence, then, the reeomblanoe between Buddhism and 
Christianity retuns its high signifioanoe and impor¬ 
tance. In the one, ae in the other, the idea of rodemp- 
tion is the central point. In both religions, the ideal- 
of self-renunciation, purity and devotion, is mliised by 
the Founder himself. The moral requirements of the 
two coincide in some of their main features and in 
many details. Nor is this all. By the aide of the 
Buddhistic we have the Cbristian monachism. How 
striking the resemblauoe between them I need not 
remind you. The danger of actually confounding them 
is by no means imaginary. But not even thi a resem¬ 
blance strikes us so much as the faot that a whole 
section of the Christian Church recognises life in the 
cloister as the complete realization of the demands of 
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Chriatiamty. “Eeligio,” in tbe Middle Agee, meant 
fieporatioQ from tlie vorld; and to the preeent da;^ tlie 
religious^’ are the memlera of the spiritual orders. 
With this usage, th.e doctrine of tlie Catholio Church, 
ae ozpoanded hj Thomas Aquinas for instance, is in 
perfSsot haimonj.^ Kov it stands in this rospoot with 
Buddhism we have just soon. Could a more striding 
agreement bo ooooeired f 

And yot it is at this very point that the deeper, nay 
the fundamental, difSoxonco bet^^eoa tho two religions 
is rovoelod. In Buddhism there is monastioism from 
the first. In Christianity it appears later on; and only 
gradually, and in the face of opposition, wins the plaoe 
which it oooupies in Catholicism. And this is no mere 
chronological di^brenco. There could be no Buddhism 
without “bhikshus”—there is a Christianity without 
monks. In other words, that whioh in one ease oon- 
stitutee the very eseonoo of the religion, and oannot be 
removed even in thought without annulling the system 
itaolf, is in tho other case no more than one of tho 
many forms under which tho idea of the religion 
reveals itself, or rather—may I not say, without fearing 
contradiction on your parti—is the natural but one* 
^ed development of pertain elements in the original 
movemait, coupled with gross neglect of others which 
have oqual or still higher right to assert themselves. 

And, in point of feot, what is more natural than that 


> Cf. J. J. BasmiMiii, die klosaieche Moral dw Katbolv^mue 
(PhiJoe. MocAtohefte, Bead XV,, I871I, 8. 449—466). 
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precisely hor©, m the closer inspeotioti of the pl&oo 
wHch asoeticism taVes and the honour in vMoh it is 
held in the two religions, a clear light should &11 on the 
ohaiaoter of each ? Nowhere does the essential natcro 
of a religion reveal iUelf more distinotlj than in ita atti¬ 
tude towards aaootioiam, in tho grounds on which, m 
greater or smaller measuro, it oommonds or disooun- 
tenancea it, Wo aro thoroforo porfootly justifiod, in 
following hack this special line as ^ as possibl^^ 
that is to say, to the yery origin of the two roUgionfl. 
Indeed, it may well he said that in this oaae thoir diverse 
orig;in spontaneously offers, nay forces, itself upon us 
. as the explanation of the difference hetwooo thorn. 
The conditions under which Buddhism arose are still 
dearly heiore our What a contrast to the 

genesis of Christianity I Bom out of the national life 
of the Jews, Christiaoity stands in immediate connec¬ 
tion with the polidoal pressure of those days that 
revived the axpeotatlons and stirred the aspirations 
which had grown in the oonrae of ages out of the 
national religion, Accordingly it was at first inti¬ 
mately bound up with tho Jewish nationally. The 
drst Chriatians never dreamed of withdrawing from 
the communion of thoir people. When, after a time, 
their religion revealed in action the universalism whioh 
ftom the diet had belonged to it in principle, the in¬ 
evitable result of the circumstances was, that a great 
part of Israelitism aocompanied the world-rellgion on 
its marob through, ^e Bomaa eropiro; but of ooune 
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this could not oWate the necessity, •wherever it esta¬ 
blished itself, of its taking count of the pre’railing 
needs and adapting itself to the oxisting stage of oivi- 
lizatioii, and so applymg its principloe and developing 
its new forms. In a word, Christianity was oolculated, 
by virtue of its origin, and found itself compelled by 
its resultant nature, to enter into ever fresh combina- 
tioBB with the national lifi) of its confessors. It could 
not help nationalising itself, nor does it ooase through¬ 
out the centuries actually to do so. Its history is that 
of the mutual reactions of the Christian principles, in 
the'nanower sense, and the national development of 
the Chrisrian peoples. In such a history, how oonid 
monaohishi, or any other one-sided phenomenon what¬ 
ever, possibly be more than one of the many shoots of 
the wide-spreading tree ? 

But it is not only as regards its/cm that the special 
oharaotoristao of Christianity is explained by its origin. 
To its birth i^zn the JtxoUh} in distinction to evory 
other nationality, it owes an essontial portion of the 
content to whioh it has never boen xuxtrue amidst all 
changes which it has undergone. I speak of it no’w 
•witli exclurivereferenoeto the oontrast irith Buddhism; 
for, if I cun not mistaken, Ihe difference between the 
latter and Christianity is closely connected with tiie 
respective absence and presence in the two cases of 
these speoiffcally Jewish elements. Buddhism, in the 
first place, misses the aggressive character which Chris¬ 
tianity has always displayed—outwards towards the 

• V 
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imtelievera, and inwards towards the lieretica. "Why 
so? Whonce comes it that Christianity, in oontcadiotico 
to Buddhism, has too often been promulgated hy foroe, 
and has Med to cbiracteriae itself, like the other, 
by unlimited toleration ? Because ttio Christians^ God 
was Israel’s Tahweh, ‘‘compasaionato, gracious, long- 
sufiering and plenteous in mercy,” aye I the Father 
in heaven, hut yet ‘‘a jealous God ” who will onduro 
“no other gods before his fece,” is “of purer eyee 
than to behold ini( 5 uityj” and still from time to time 
“ a consuming fire.” The violence committed in the 
name and to the glory of this God in the course of the 
ages, not one of us will undertake to defend ; for who 
ate we that we should put ourselves in the plane of 
the All-knowing and the Holy One, and identify our 
fallible opinions with the truth itself ? And yet, on 
the other hand, we cannot regard the combative oho- 
raoter of Christianity as a simple defect and disaster. 
Let us reflect that Buddhism would never have been, 
as it was, toleration itself, had it been any Iss seep- 
tical and quietistic. The persecution of tiiose who hold 
other opinions may start from the vain supposition of 
the persecutor that he is in possession of the absolute 
truth; yet at any rate it presuppHwes the belief in 
truth, and confirniB the sense of its absolutely supreme 
importance.^ But whatever difference of feeling may 


1 •< O’cet aux dxois da futfitiazne nligteox gu9 Van dMt Pizopor* 
teoce cTtremo BtUoh^ dspnis Ion t la qawtion de 9a tom 

In domsbea”.... “Oq peat i hoB dicat » demsodw u Pamouc 
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remain as to tlus point, ve sliall all be at one with 
respect to the second mberitance from Israolitism. It 
is the belief in the triumph of Tahwoh over ererything 
that opposes him, the c^ootation of the kingdom of 
God, the confident trust in the realization of the moral 
ideaL This is what Buddhism docs not possess,^ and 
therefore oaonot giro. It is a blank which cannot bo 
filled, and whicb nothing can componsato! The con¬ 
ception of the kingdom of Gk>d, one of the chief factors 
in the genesis of Christianity, remains through all the 
ages its best recommendation and its greatest might. 
Through this oonoeption it joins in every legitimate 
effort of the mdividuals or the peoples who profess it; 
with this couoeptioD it strikes right into the course of 
their developmeDt, and gives it the true direction, the 
genuine inspiration, the higher oonseoration. On each 
new field this one ideal takes a special form. Each 
of the subordinate branches into which it parts itself is 

du vru w temto ehoM, qui a fuC U acioico moderno, etc 
pouibld ov du moine lUt trta comsiuti, si I'Euiope 

a’ftTait pw traversd dM aiclos d'lntoldrancs. Le wt 

coaaut eetCo noble paeeion i au bien Eodtedre qne 
BOOS.'* Ceet rbtoUracM otthodoxe de I'Eglise su moyen- 

Sge ffoi a iiBpaa^ k eoei^ chr^Hanne oeta dlspoaicion k 
qherohar & toot jeax le mij dost Taeprit ecientifiqoe moderae 
n’est qne repplication..... Coouneut eapliqsei autremeDC qoe la 
gi»nde B»eDce ne »e eoit d&Tslopp^e, u'ell pounuitie avac 
oosetasce qu'aa aeui de< aod^t^ ohidtloimasl” (A. Prol^ 

gominae de I’hutoire dee nligione, pp 234, 314.) 

i Bead, for example, the BtiiloBgly beautifol bat comfortleae 
meditatioa on the fleeting life of mas, in Sutta-uiptet, w. 374—523 
(Sallaeutta, pp. 106—103 of Br. FauabdU’a tranalatioa). 
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gradofllly modified uader the influence of the nercr- 
restiiig life of humanity. But in the idea of the 
kingdom of God there is room for them all, and all 
expetienoe its r^enetetiag power. If it he true timt 
Chifetifinity .bears this idea witoi it in Yirtue of its 
origin, may we not find in this conneotion with tho 
Israelite nationality tho secret of its power and the 
pledge of its endurance ? 


■We aUnd at tho end of the path we had marked 
out to tread together. Pardon tho hope that no justi¬ 
fication of the thesis with which I began is now neoee- 
aaryi ‘^The nonneotion of the umTersal with the 
national religions famishes the explanation and tho 
measure of their nniTersalism.” Indeed, if the facts 
whioh we hare observed have not already substantiated 
it, it would be mere lost labour to attempt to proyo it 
now. I must therefore confine myself to a few bats j 
and I trust that notiiing more is needed. * 

(* Universalism es a feet and as a qualityif we 
bear this distinction in mind, and proceed to review 
Ihe three religions of the world, noting not their 
extension and the number of their confessors, but their 
ohawoter, we can have no hesitation in ptonoun<^g 
Christianity the most universal of religions; and that 
beoause it is the best qualified for its moral task—to 
inspire and consecrate the personal and the natmnal Hfe^ 
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Islam &nd Buddhism alike fhil to acquit themsdlTas 
of their taak beyond a certm point. There they find 
a line drawn which they cannot pass, because thein 
origin forbids it. 

reared by the genius o! one man out of rnafo^ 
rials imported from olscwhoro, outers the world as a 
rounded system, se^DS at first complotoly to answer to 
the wants of those to the layel of whose capacity it was 
framed, shows itself even afterwards and up to the 
present rime suited to the pooplea and the indmduala 
who have not risen aboTd the standpoint of legalism, 
bnt misses the power so to transform itself as to meet 
the requirements of a higher type of life which in its 
present fonn it cannot satisfy. At a giren period, it 
becomes a hindrance to that deyclopment of the spirit 
which it must actually choke if ;t he not strong enough 
to oast it off. 

Buddhism seems, at a first glance, to possess, in 
markod distinction from Islam, an astounding power of 
adaptation. What a difference we note between the 
Northern and the Southern Buddhists, and, again, 
within the groups themselTes which we so designate I 
But yet, in the midst of all this variety, there is every¬ 
where the sam e monstrous onesidednees, ^e inefface** 
able Stamp of an origin, not from life, hut from the 
epeculation that has turned away from life and is blind 
to its B^nificanoe and its worth. They are indeed 
genuine and nut imagined needs to which Buddhism. 
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mioistew tut are there not other and nh less eesen- 
tiftl demands to which it reroains deaf, and in the face 
of which it is powerless ? Even in India, its father- 
land, these wants ax© too deeply felt to allow of ita 
maintmtiing itself there. How mnoh more must H fall 

short of its task elsewhere I 

And now the thiid religion of the world I Eiohard 
Bothe has said; “ Chriationity is the most mutable of 
all things. That is its special glory.”® The statement 
will meet wifli opposition on every side. It will be 
allowed that Christianity is, alasl capable of being 
deformed and corrupted, but not that it is mutable in 
itself. It has been fixed once for all—in the life-image 
and the teaching of its Pounder, thinks onej in the 
New Testament, says another; in die Church wbioh 
was founded by Christ and is guided by his spirit, criea 
a third; in the symbols of this or that Proteetent oom- 
munion, surest others as an emendation. But Eothe 
was rigjit The hiatorioal view lefosee to he sileimed 
by thia “ conoordia disoors,’^ nay, rather finds ill tt the 
confirmation of its own position. Not refaring to see 
Christianity in all these forms—more in some, in 
ethers, but Christianity in all—it will reject as wholly 
iUegidmate the claim of any one of them to 5^ Cbiis- 

I Bhji Dafids, L@ctiiie«» Ac., pp 157 eqq. 

* Chrbteaihiim isi das aUsrrerindsTUchsto; das isi ssui 
BdkondsTST (8tiJis Standee. Aphorisinsn ans B. B's band' 

AlnifiUcbam Kachlau (TTiOenbeig, 1S72X ^ 
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tiaxdty iteelf. It rooognaee—how oan it do other- 
?•—tho groat diSarenco between the three main 
types : the earliest confessors of Jesus’ name, the Oatho- 
liosj and the Protestants; betwoon the withdrawal Iwm 
the world of the first hlossianio communitios, the 
Chutoh’s Btmggb for dondrdon ovor tho world, and the 
gradual laid progressive penetration of the world by 
the Christ^ko spirit.^ But in all these, and in all their 
countless shades and subdiTisiona, it sees the Christian 
principle translated, with varying measure of purity and 
completeness, into fact. What is the sum of them, then, 
but Christianity,” and how can we do otherwise than 
call it “ the most mutable of all things” ? This charac¬ 
ter must be recognised, and it can also be understood 
and explained. For it has its ground in that same 
close connection between Christianity and Israelirism 
to which I need not now revert. To this connoo* 
taon it was due that Christianity entered the world 
without being rounded off or closed as a system. ITo 
religious founder ever left more for hia followors to do 
than Jesus. It was his to utter the great priuciplea 
and to reveal them in hia life and death. It was ilieirs 
to seek tho formula of the Ohriatian life of faith, to 
and work out the theory that correeponds to itj 
not only to realise the idea, but to track out the paths 
that lead to it lu all this, it need hardly be said, 
men have gone countless times a stray. Above all, 

1 E A. lipaiua, Lehtt. der «?aiig. pwi Dc^matDc, 2e Aufl, 
(Bttunjchweig, 1879), S, 123 t 
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miichlias teen and stUl is regarded as tiie sole means 
of salyation and as etCTnaSly valid, vhieii is really no 
mote than one ont of many forms, and has none but 
temporary value. And yet tins mutability of Chris¬ 
tianity remains an inestimable blesaing. Starting from 
the oonviotion that religion must be the all-ruling 
power in the life of peoples and of indiyiduals, we 
might easily bo led to suppose that the oompletest 
must litewiee be the beet religion. Tried by tiiis 
standard, Christianity must yield to Islam, which gives 
its confessor a rounded code, and to Buddhism, which 
ofiexs him an elaborated system of conventual disoi- 
pline, of rules for life, and of metaphysics. But truly 
wo have no cause to envy the htoslem his Qozin and 
Snnna, or the Buddhist his “ three baskets.” That 
whioh is no longer susoeptible of change may oontinno 
to exist, but it has oeasod to live. And reh^nn muat 
live, must enter into new oombinationis and bear fresh 
fimts,. if it is to answer to its destiny, if, rsfosing Ur 
crystallise into ftonnUe and usages, it is to wurh like 
the leaven, is to console, to inspire and to stcei^then.^ 
These Lectures deal with the past, not with the 
future, of religion. But I may be permitted, in con¬ 
clusion, from the point of view we now occupy, to 
cast a single glance forward. As long as nationa 
remain approximately on tiie same level of social and 

^ Ct with the above J. Happel, die Aclage dee Heoeehen sta 
Tom g^env. Standptmhte der YSlkohimde eus betnehtet 
uad unteBQcht 1377), eepeoUll; S. 319 it, 37S C « 
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^iritnal doTolopmest, so long the oontinaed exist- 
enoe of their religious^ if not absolutely ssscired; is at 
least highly probable. This is the Tory reason why 
the problem as to the future of Christianity is so much 
more serious than that which concerns either Islam or 
Buddhism.' This is why it is so ^^odally serious now, 
when so much is being superseded and is passing away, 
when a imw oonoeption of the world is ^reading in 
evor-widet circles, when now social conditions are in 
the very process of birtL What Paul writes of him¬ 
self and his contemporaries,^ we may, in a somewhat 
modified sense, apply to oursdres ; for in us too ^‘the 
ends of the ages meet/’ the ends of the old and of the 
new. What has Ohristdanity to expeot from this revo¬ 
lution ? The need of it is keen as ever. It is not for 
less bat for more Christianity that our age cries out. 
The (^neetdon only is, whether it will be able to take it 
to itself and in it a power for life, unbroken 
yet For those who identify Christianity with the 
ooolesiastical form in which they themselves profess it, 
this question can hardly be said to exist. They espeot 
the world to ooniorm to them. They have no need to 
be reassured or encouiaged. But ^se too—and they 
are many—who have no suoh oonfidenee, may be none 
the lees at peace. The universalism of Christianify is 
the sheet-anchor of their hope. A history of eighteen 
centuries bears mighty witness to it } and the contents 


^ I Cor. X. U. 
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of its enddnce and the high si^iificaiioa they posee«8 
&ce brought into the cleuzest li^t by the oompaneon 
with other relipons. We haT© good courage, then. 
Kot yet is the vital powe^ exhausted which mani^eted 
itself so clearly in the rise of the Catholic Church and 
ag^ at the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
To this our own e:qicnence heaze witness, and tt^ the 
future will proclaim! 
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Non I. (P, 16, n. t) 

*• Tia of AbftbuD and Koaei” and tb« Tablas of tba Anoiente" 

in tba Qortfi. 

Bpnmgec puts forward bis cozgoctoroa as to "tho ^obof” or ‘'roUa 
of Abrabam and Moaea^ with aoma heaitatian (Daa LeboD a. die 
Lebro dea Mbbammad, H 348 C, 363 £E, o£ L 46 £CX Tbair auU 
fltaaeo ia aa foUowa: BaMr or Sahfra, e^ called lfeator» a idhib or 
aacetio, of XeiaaUtiah axtnctlon asd of Jewiah^Cbriftiaa belief, waa 
zoaiding at Mecca about the time when Hobammed'a misnan began, 
and azeroUed a narked inflnenoa upon him. He bimaalf bad com- 
poaed a book fi)r which he claimed a h^h antiquity, and which be 
called ‘'The ^bof of Abrehain and Moaea and beeidea thia be waa 
the poaaeeaor of yet other apocryphal writinga (of which more eaon). 
Mohammed accepted the Qohof* aa authentic, and made than the 
Amndation of bia preaching. The anbatanee of their contenta nay 
be leaxz^ with ftir certainty from Sas» liii. 37—66, from which we 
may ^ao pereeiwe that they were in reality of rery recent data, for 
they the deatroction of the tribea of Ad' and Thamdd (vtt 
31^63} in a hoary antiquity, which cootredicta the well^uthenti* 
pated hiatory (Sprsnger, L 6d £, 505 ft, 513 £). It did not eacape 
no^ at Mecca that Mohammad had put himaelf under Behire aa a 
teacher, end reference ia made to the accusationa brought ag^et 
l>im ixi oonaaquence in Sum xlrL 9—11^ sIIt. 13; x*?! lOB, and 


aoo 
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Also more eepeouJl^ m xl 20, where Mohammed aeonbee difioe 
enlightenment or inapiration to hia " eouffienr,** and appeala to hia 
evidence in rapport of the Qot^ Kererthelesa, he &und himself 
compelled at last to allow that the *'^7ohof" vere apnrionn In 
616 A.D., when certain Chmtiana of Ah}Miiia accompaaied his 
own followen who had prerionalj ded thither, beck to Mecca, this 
epuionanees was placed beyond a donbti and accordingly ho does not 
mention the after that year, altbovgh at first lie had 

been eo thoroughly convinced of their gonuineneaa that he liad even 
appealed to the learned amongst the sone of Israel in ii* support 
(Siiia zzvi 197). Snt in spite of his thus renouncing the '* ^ho^** 
Mohammed still remained dependent upon Bshlca, and especially 
npoiL the use of the apocryphal writings whiSh thelatter had,not indeed 
composed, but btonght with him. It is to these that Mohammed'S 
enemies referred when, es the Qorin itself testiflee, they reptoaobod 
hhn with producing “ asiUr al-ewwsllo,” in stonaa" or “fables of 
theandente''(Suradl;rn. 26;zxm. 86 ;zzt. 6; uvit 
70; zlvl 16; IxviiL 15; Ixxxiu. 16, c£ nvl 187 j “ hobq al^vw^fn,’* 
La “inrentione of the anojents’O' ^ba^ these writings wen cemnot 
be ascertained with certainty; bat Spranger is not disiacluied to 
behave that they wcire identical with one of the saGeed hooka of 
the Ahnhamic ^shians, whieh—like Bahira'e forgeij—was called 
** 9^hof of Ahnham,'' and, according to Kitib el Fflsist (sd. Flo^el, 
121 £), was tranalated into Aiabio by Ahmed b. AbdaQ^ h. flalAia, 

% olicait of Sarfm aS'Basohid. ^Tkdd. n. 990—^97.) . 

The respect we owe to Spnngeafs learning and aouaen zonai sob 
prarent our roundly declaring tbai: a more ar'taftrary tiasoe of frl e* 
or nnoertain rannisse hse seldom been put forward as history. From 
whatever side we approach it^ it coliapeea at the first toncL Behira'e 
presence at Mec«e at any tima recta npon weak evidence, which is 
refuted by Ibn Ishaq, Mobammed'a eariiest biographer (cfi Kcddeke 
in Z. d. d. M. O. XXL 704 fil); and tiiere is no evidence at all that 
he was there before tha yenr 616 AD. The name of this rap* 
poeed Mentor, however, is of comparatively Uctla conseqneiicei if it. 
can he shown that the rfle assigned to him was really ^ayed by 
iMse one." £vA it s not ur. Sprenger makes all manneV of tezU 
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nf«T io thif MeUbr that canoot poaeiblf apply to aay otu person— 
■tiU leaa to noK su one: Sum xl«i 9— 1 1 (vbere « entnea of the 
ohildren of Isnei*' who rouchae for the harmony between Qor^ 
and I 4 W moat be one who could iaaptre otoo Mohazomed’e oppo> 
nents with reepeot) xvi 105 (wliero the npinooh that “a certain 
penon taught” Mohammed ie met by tha declaration that the “ per* 
eon” refened to spoke a bubariaa langiuge, whoreae the C^oiin vaa 
in Arsbib); xs 7 . 5, d (wham Mohamaed'a liolpon are mentioned 
in the plcnJ, ee diotadng to him “ mom and even” what he aftoT' 
waide proclaimed), Special importanoc ie aitaohed by Spreoger to 
Snra xl 90, which he paaaphzaeee thus (Q. S 6 $ i): *^lec nioht 
Dei;i$nige, wekhor im Beeitee einer von seinem Harm au^ehaoden 
Tkyyina [Rrleuohtusg] war und ihn [dan Eorin] liMb, ein ^nge iUc 
dessen Wahxhaiti Und vor dem Korinwnide daa Buob dee Moeee 
goofBenbart ala ein VorbUd und Gnadenauefluss [auoh die TJeheF- 
ainetimmiiJig mit dieaam Yorinde ist ain Zaugnise flir die Wahrheit 
dea Korina]. n>iajenigeD, fUr welche daa Bnch Moeee gsoifenbort 
ist, glauban an den Korin n. a. w.” Here Mohammed ia sapposed 
by Sprenger to aecribe divine inspiration to hia Mentor, and indi¬ 
rectly to declare that it was in this way, and not by stody, that ho 
had oome to know the contenfa of the ** and thus, whan 

this Mentor commends tha Qorin, he ie an authoritative witnoea 
inaSead of a *' souidevr.” Ko doubt it ia a clerer stroke with which 
Sptenger eredits Mohammed ( But now let U)C text itself be read. 
It certainly is not Tezy clear. The traditional explanaiion opposes 
V. 20 to o. 19, and aupi>Ues at the beginning of the former, ** with 
sneh (tha unheliaren) can he be compared, who,” &c.; but this aeema 
It must be clear, however, to all competent jodges tbsS 
Sptcfigei'e intexpaeiation ia unpeosiUe. ^''VTiyaficiho” is not the 
ooQtuuaSkm of kina;” "shibidoo mioho” (a witness 60 m him or 
on.his pari) does not cnesn “a witness for him;” and the phrase, 


* See the Oommentery of al'Bddhiwl (ed. Fleischer, I 341), which 
takes ^yatldho* as follows thereon," and therefore as opposed to min 
qaUibi'' Should we not make the suffix in “yatl&ho” leCer to "mao,” 
the jubjeoliof chaasntenee? 
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^ b^TUuttA nis nbtulii,*’ ihongh applisd to piopb«t 8 
amoi3g«6 otlien, doM net nfar cpeci&oiJlj to iho '‘£rl«achtnng’* in 
which the 7 x^oie« 6 , tut rather to the lelunee which the; (and tbw 
foUowen) on Uie clear piooSs oT AUeh^c teveUtiaa. Cf. 

Sim'^ 07; zt 30, 66 , 00; xsz?; 38; zlvlL 16; MpeoUll; the 

two teeV&UEud peee^fea. 

Of eoune we ebell cot den; that Mohecruned bed hie tmeUd 
friends, who were righti; or wrongly r^erded ae hie teeehen. But 
)t is gcito another question whether the ” pohof” and the ^'aaitir 
^'awwalio^’ were iorniehed him by those people. (Ish) Aj to the 
** Q^io:^’’ ii we consider all the teste in which the; appear {Suia 
u. 133; liv. 37; IxsIt. 03; lizz.30; IzziriLdd, 13; xorui. 3), 
it i$ impossible for ns to regard them as one definite book whioh 
hCohanuned accepted and made use of as aothentic. Sura liiL 
59—55 caimot be regarded as a table of contents of ‘'the Qohof 
of Moses and Abraham.” It ie a r^sutnd of Mohammed's own 
preaching which he commends to hie heareze hecanse of its agree' 
ment with the "^oboi" The word does not represent any 
sharply^fined idea, an; more than "Zoboi” does (Sara iii. 181; 
XTL 46; ssvl 136; xzsr. 38; lie. 48, 52). The rnppoeed sub' 
sequent rennnciatsoa of the “^hof” is in any case a flqtioii; 
and, moteoTsr, if Sprengeris uiierpreteUan of Sura zl 30 ware coz- 
ceot, this rsnnnciation would be quite saperflnous, or rather highly 
onreseonable. But, I shall he told, it ^ipeas from Ahmed bsA 
Abdallah that the pibiasi actually possessed ^choV* ot 
(see p. 800), My answer is, that we have no Imowledge whatever 
of the ohsracter of this writing; that the " {yohof of the Qot4n axe 
spoken of as “^hof of Abraham and Mosee" or “of tba elders;’* 
and that Sprengsr biina«»1f does not identify the ^l&bian “^lohof” 
with thoee of the Qoria. {2nd.) On the other hanA he discorexs 
this (jlablan prodnotion in (be “asdtfr al^awwalfo.” But even before 
the appearance of “Bu Beben and die Lehre dee Mohammad," bia 
views on this latter snhleot had already been adequately refuted by 
Kbldeke (Gesch. dee Qotins, 1860, S. 12 t). Sprenger is really 
asking too much when he would have as believe that Mohammed— 
whom he cnak e e out acute enough in other roepecte—himaalf pro* 
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okined of tho lMok be bed plofidoed.* And now let the 

p&sngee died eboTs (p. SOI) be Teed. Em if we e^ from Sure 
zrr. 6» we cannot pcenbl^ £nd in ^‘aa^tfr al«ewwali&” ibe title 
of e book. Wbat in that case would be the mcttoing of tbe oppo^ 
oente MTia;, *' tliat ia tnere aadtlr el ewwalfn** t And bow coold we 
enplom Sun xxrl 1$7, where tbe Aditee ea; to Hdd, "tboae are 
but inreatioM (^bolo^*) of tbe anoiente"? The fonoula cannot 
really be traoeUted otiwwiae than it U by Koldoke (6. 13) s “ dae 
Gefohreibaal” or '‘die Eabein der Alteu, AmnunuubhTcben.’' If 
certain Mcelem expoandera of tbe Qoxin bare fbnnd aometbixig 
more in it (Spresger, H S93 £), itia becaoee ef tbeir dain to bring 
the text^ wheneTcr pcaaible, into oonnection with epsoial pa»ose 
and iBudento 


Nora n. (P. 21,n. 1.) 

Tbe Haajfi. 

To what baa been aaid on pp. aa to tbe uae of tbe word 

" banyf ’ in tiie Qoidn, we muei add that the plural (^'bonafito*') ia 
connected to one paaaage with " lill&bi,’' ie. towarda Allah,’' Sura 
xxii S2 (tbia reiM, at any rate» waa compoeed at Medina). Thin ia 
further eridanoe of the appeUatiTe aignificetion of the woxd» end 
pleada againat tbe idea that it waa eatabliahed eren before Mobam* 
med*e time aa tbe proper name of a eeoi Indeed, the. figni£e«' 
rion of tbe Hebrew, Aiamaio and Ambio deriTatiTes from hfif ia 
completely expUiaedif we f^dlow Fleiacher, who (17enbabr. a. Cbald. 
'Wbrterbnch'fon Levy, IL 907) aas^na to tbe root tbe fundemental 
meaning, " dev Benfferu, sowchl Zu- ala Abfjeugens, SrUmmeng, wre 
Dietrich riebtig, gegen Geeanios, erkannt bet.” Geiger’a opinion 


a «Dle beinlieh benutsten Aailtyr" (XL SS7). 7t% to the 
^fobammed totioduoee bif oppoaanta ea many ae nine timee, mentiniijig 
the book by name I 
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(Zdtto^brift £ jiid. u. jud. Labec, X 185 fty that " to 

ba claan'* wu ttia phS)il 2 T« ognifiofttioo, hu sotbmg to npport il; 
far tbe idea that Xaf^ Job zxxiiL 9, baa riaaa out of will not 
readily oommaod itoelf to anyone who remembera the OldTaataDeoC 
uee of }>n^. If we wen to etart from this uage, wa abontd mito- 
rally be bron^t to the ooneloaioa that the os&Toiuahle maeoin^ 
was the origuiat one (Spranger, X 87; Dory, de laradJieten to Mekka, 
bL 208). Bat oan we anppoee that in that caeo it woitld have been 
BaVYift wp to Uchamvedt And if be know bow an we to axplato 
the UM of the word in the Qor^l 

Kow, alike in the pasaege nforrod to hut now (p. 800) from al* 
FihriaC,^ and in the traditiona ooneeming hCobammedbimdeaeaeor^ 
^a»*vr% ‘'banyf'^ meena one who confeeaee toe religion of Abraham. 
From Spnnger'a rich eolloctios (L 110 C) 7 borrow a few eiamploe. 
Omayye ben Abi-f*^t woe one of thoee wbo apoke eonceming 
Abrabam, lahmael, and the faith of the banyfr (8. lU). Zaid ibn 
Mmr openly declares that he profeeeee the religion of Abraham 
(8.120). He ie advised by a rabbi to beeotne a “ hanyt'* " But 
wbat does 'hanyf meant” a^a Zaid. The lahhl a&awaf% ^Xhe 
teli^n of Ahiaham; he waa neither Jew nor Ohnatufi, and he 
woret^ped Allah alona” Zaid next tuna to a ChHitian, xecetree 
from the aame advice and the explanation of ‘^hanyfr" on 
vhtoh he exeleima, ^'0 Ood, I take thee to witneea tbae I follow 
Iket of Ahiaham" ( 8 . 120). Herer as we leA Che ehaamter* 
iatic e^teeuoB found in the Qorioy "neithar Jew nor Christian,’' la 
put into toe mouth of s p£e*Kohammsden. IntoefOrthettiadiCiwa 
abont Zaul (S. 131^—128) Che same featoxes cooatanUy new, and 
the religion of Ahnham, aa well aa the consecration of the Ha’be by 
biffi and Ishmael, plays a cortapicnous port. 

8pre&gei ^X 122 f.; TIL 159, n. 1| and elsewhere) is not blind 
to the “tendency'* of all these passages, and admito, for nampl e . 


^ Afterwards adopted by Spnoger, Le. UL 8 1 
* “ I have,* writea Ahmed ibn Addallah, “tranalated this hcok out of 
■toe bocd: of the Hanyfi, that is to sl^ the Abxahamio.^1:dass, who 
beUave in Abtahem,'* &e. 
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tliat i}ie propheciM of Uob&t&caed's appeafanco wMcb ihej coot^ 
an noi hiatoncal But be floodemna the practice of r^eotlcg Checo 
''without sufficient groanda,'* and eo reaol7mg the biognph7 of 
MohanuDed into misL “X)er Bericht, daas die Lehie dea Frophetan 
von Zayd und anderen in ibren weeeutlichen BeeUndtheUen 
kUndigt vurdef echon vor ihxn vorhanden war, hatte nnr yoa 
eeinan Feinden und nicht Ton eeinan Treunden ardichtoC warden 
BBxmen”—4nd moat theiefsra, it ia implied, be hiatoncal tTn^ue^ 
ttooahiy we muit refrein from deciding “ without snffioieot gtoanda." 
But Sprenger does not conaidec the facta, Ut^ that if Che tsaditione 
reproeented the truth, it would follow that Mohammed mnat frijn 
fJuJirri have come forward as the pteacher of Abtaham'e religion, 
^^uch he did not; and 2nd, that when oaoa Mohammed had iden* 
tided hia religion with that of -Ahraham , the mference would be 
dnwn ^at even before hie dine hie epiritual kindred mvst have 
preached and recommended thie very religion, and couid net have 
done otherwise. For the rest, when we find that so keen a crido aa 
Spranger balieTee that Zaid reoUy did teach all that la aaeigned to 
him by the Uaditlon, we can but join with h?Sldeke (L c. 6.14) in 
axpteseing our amaaemeni TJaberbaupt,'’ writee the latter, ware 
es bbehac wundetbar, weniv nicht alldjv Mohammed die Beden Zaid's 
80 wSrtUch auewondig gelemt hktte, dasa er aie naoher in den Qorftn 
hStte hineuuetMQ kbnnes, eondem each daneben noch ein anderor 
dieeelben Baden in ihrer Urgeatalt auf die Vacliwelt gobreohthatte." 

1 repeat what 1 have said Id the text (p 2L): We need not deny 
that Mohammed had predecauors; but we muet deny that the tra* 
dition gives ua a frdthM repreaentation of them, or is oorreot in 
^em htfiyla In their views we can get no help 

from, tbla oasLa,->^waye supposiog that the ideas aa to " the nuHa 
of Xbrahim" whieh {Allowing X)r. Snotiok Eurgronje) I have put 
forward in the textf ate oozreot 
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in. (P. 32, n. 1 .) 

IKd plM the Ssjj the DotiM of eko KotUm? 

Tbd MoMiomedsn thoologiooB are tmanimoas in aiu^dag this 
quwtaon in the effirmatiye. Tbeif T«f6r in euppeti of iboit opinion 
ia Sue iiL 91&.: '‘Aud the ha^ to the houM ie e Bec7ice due 
to Allah fcom men , in ao for as tliof aro aUo to joume; thither.'' 
In the text (pp. 32 tq,.) 1 have simply ecoopted theic opinion, for it 
hsB been Uken up into lalam, end has ibrmsd a pert of it as it has 
now existed for more than ttvelve centoriee. Dt. Saouok Hvgionje, 
howerer (L e. bh f3 hss urged weighty oonsideTetaoni, not 

indeed against the approval and reeoiamendaiion of the ha^ by 
Kohsraraed, bnt egainet the thesis that he enjoined it upon all the 
faithful His obeervadona muat be reed in thair entiroty before e 
really adequate estimate caq be made of their rolne; but I must 
nerertheleBs attempt to summarise them here. 

Before the flight, Moliammed, very naturally, says nothiog about 
the l^jj. At that time it was stQl an entirely heathen festival that 
SO attractions for him and hia followers, and for the present no 
modification of ita obaraMer conld be eo much as thought of. After 
the battle of Eedr (Anno H. 3, AP, 624), hie ep was unceasingly 
fixed npou hteoos, snd the retojn thither was the goal of bis tforts. 
Hot long after oomee the revalahion of Sum iii 39—92, in which 
Hohammsd, eo to epeafc, spptopriatea the Ss’be and the pilgrimage 
thither, and alafms them for Iskin by referring their origin to Allah, 
and in which he exliorts tho futhful, so far a they are able to poi** 
form the jonrsey,” sot to hold elooi Abraham, who is brought into 
connection with the Xe’ba In these veieee, comes decidedly into the 
foreground in the somewhat latsr paeeoge, Sure xxiL 25--39. Sere 
a threateniog tone ie eesumed towards those who exclude the Mc» 
lame from tbs boly places. Abraham, at the command of Allah, 
had inatituted the l^jj. W*ig ocdinauoes ere tslcen up a nd explained 
by Mohammed, eepedelly thoee coocsnung the aaerifioe of the camels 
and the distribution of their flesh. A warning againet idolatry ie 
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4ddod (tm. 31 dq.)> and flnoJly tho truth la aaforced thflt “ lh& Ocah 
of iho Bocriddal bcaato can by no moann mch unto Go<1, neither 
ibeii blood; but piety od the port of the rdtliful rencbetli Him” 
( 9 . 36), ProylaionaUy, howoror* tUoao Iftttona uould sot be put into 
pnolicd. Mecca was etiU inruKcsaiblo to Uio hloaletriB. Forhaps 
the poncope, t^urnii. 165—100, contains precepts dAtiiijzfiom tlio 
year 6 A.K (626 when Mohfttnned and ]iis diiciplca act mit 
for Meooflt but ballad at Ilndalbiya, and tlioro miulo n treaty in 
virtue of which the MmIcjiu wore to bo allowod to viHit tiio Ka’i« 
hi tho following year, which, accordingly, they did ('‘ Omra of the 
completion,” A.II. 7, A.D, 623). Ihit with these ordinances of 
A.U. 6 uthon aio united, dating the year of hrohammed’s 
(A.H. 10). After Mecca was conquecod (AH. 6, AD. 630), 
Mohammad stQI let a year pass without tehiug any part in the pil¬ 
grimage, being too fully occupied with the sulyoction of Arabia and 
with his military expeditiosa. But in that year Ali, is his name, 
read out to the assembled pilgrims 8nm ix. 1—12 (^lerliapa also 
VO. 36, 37), ill which tlia treaties nitli the hgallien aro declerod void 
(AH. 9, AD. 631). Thus eveiything was x>rapen?<l for tlio obsorvanre 
of the hsjj is complete Moslem fashion iho following you. Title 
oheervanee, accocdiagly, tooh place, and what Mnlinnimed and his 
folio wen did os that occasion, taJeen in cosnoetion with the dialinoC 
j^junotions of Suxa ii. 165—199, was ereoiod iuto the rule wliich 
remaiuB ih farce to this day. 

The course of these events dnoa not aup|’>ort the view that Moham¬ 
med imposed the he^ as a duty upon nil men without diatinellon. 

quietly abides hie time, and does not seem to have aoy idea 
that the Moslems who deferred the h^jj wore guilty of a trespass 
egrdnst Allah's eomiottidtaent. Aid to this we must add, that 
“seither ia Che tnatiee which he concludes wit)^ converted trihee, 
nor in the cureerons verses of the Qordn in which the duties of the 
are sommed up, is there any montioo made of the h^y” 
(Lc. U 43). 

I tidsh it can baMIy be denied that these considerations seriously 
shake the traditional accoi>tation of Sura Ui. 91b. And yet, on the 
other hand, the uttoraocee in tha QorAn coucoming the hajj, thus 
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cluonolo^eaUf aznnged and placed in hiatorical AamewM^, 
saem to me to eLow that this tnditioDal accaptatioti la far from 
being nnoatunL ^e limited mum in which Uohamned apeak* tit 
‘(men'' in 8ura iii 91, mut alnoet hate vaniahed whan, in Sun 
XjdL 25--39, he had repiemtod the h^j aa an oidltianoe of lUah, 
pioclaime^ h; Abiabam. 'Xhe tetme which he usee In this paaaage 
axe ertremel; general Allah has ‘‘appointed {ocdained) the holy 
place of woiehip for all iseji, ^ke fox thoao who abide thereb, and 
for the etiaoger'’ (v. 36). Abraham ie to proclaim the hajj “amouget 
the peoplee,” and the; are to “ come to him on foot and on fleet 
catneU, by orery deop ravine” («. 2d). And to hlm^-eo the prophot 
add*—who shell hoBonr the eacred ordinancee of Allab» it ahaU 
be well with hi* Lord (a SIX reveal* Uio piet; of hie heni 
therein (o. SS). To every poopla^lio coiitmuoa^AUah hafl made 
it a sacred inedtutton that they ehonld thaolcfnJly praise the name 
of Allah over the cattle that he givee tlios, and to toia the eacrifleo 
at the hajj ooireeponds (a. ct 87). All this, taken together, 
doM not bdeed bring u* to the poaiticn taken by the Moelom the^ 
logiane, but it 'explaina how they themeelvee came to take it. The 
obeervance of snlenmUin to Tbich tijo prophet eitached each groat 
eigDiiicaztea and value, coold not bo left to the free option of the 
foitbfu], and the theologians eegerly caught at an espreeeion which, 
like Son ill 01, night be taken withoat Tiolnoe ae a oommand* 
ment addceeeed to every individual 


Kora 17. (P. 57, n. 1.) 

The Fro&UMietion of the IKvine Name “Tahveh” 

By deolaring, aa eoon as 1 had oocaaion to uae it, that wa have 
good grounds for pronooDobg the name of tbe god of Tsr eol 
web,” I implied the! the ohjeotfons which have been urged against 
this pronosciation-^moet recently by Priedcieb Delitaoh (Wo lag 
das Paradiee t £ba biblifioh>assyriologische Studie, 8. 16^-166) 
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and Ton Hartmann (Daa tolig. Bawutttoain u. a.w. & 970 £)—haTO 
not eonTinced me. T mnat nov 'briefif explain the reaaon of this. 
Oq the deriration and eignihcance of the name I w31 cot now 
touch, but will oondce m^'Self cxcluaivoly to the antahor queatioc 
of how it vraa procounead. 

Firet of aU we oitet dodno tlio point under diaciuuon. The fbue 
lettoza Tbwb. which atacd for the god of Xmel in tUo ordinary 
Uxt of £he OldTeataaijuit, muat bo Tocalisod YahwoK (or Taliawoh). 
6o fai thera at an; late then ought to bo—no di/^ncco of 
opinion. Kb one who wrote down thaae fbju lottote oan haee meant 
to indicaU any other pionuadation. If ha had intended hie niKlen 
to sayTahtt orTabo, for inata&ce,he would hare otoitted the iburih 
latter.^ 

If we reject the pronunciation ‘‘Yahweh,” Uiorefore, we muat 
hogin by rajoeting the apehing ^^Thwh” Thia ia what Delitzseh 
aotuaHy does; and yon Hartmann, too, consider it not improbable 
that this apellmg was deviaed In order to brir^ the diTine name into 
oonnectloc with the verb fuoh (hawahX '*to ho” (of. Bxod. iii. 
Aocordmg to this, the national deity was called Yidi, or Taho, Tahu, 
Tehu, by the people. The fijat of these fonaa, it will be remembered, 
ooctui r^Mtedly in the OId,T«etan)ent;* Yaho and Tahu are olaoTery 
frequanh but oi^ in compound^ eepeeially in proper nsmee which 
begin with Yebo (yo), or end in Tabu (yah); Yehu, finally, seems to 
be disoorered hj ron Hartmann in tire name of the woU-kunwn king 
(S. 971), which BoKtSBoh proicn to rogord oa a CAmi)ound (Yab*bll ■ 

“ Yahweh is he," ot “Yehweb ia it‘'X lattor view i« at any 
,rate poealble, whioh ii more than can he said fos von Hartaann^s. 
Ae witceeeae that these shorter forms are the origizml onee, FhUio 
Byhlhuf, deihaos Alarandriaos and Origan ere summoned. They 


’ TbepTTOundation ^Tahwah" ia now generally abandoned- T^woh 
would, in the abstract, be eouceivable, hat—very naturally—hae never 
yet been supported by any one, and need not he further noticed. 

* Bxod XV. S; xvii 16; zii, g; xxvi. 4; xxxviiL 11; Song of 

Sol. viiL 6; twenty times in the Fielms, exeloATe of a good twenty 
uora in the formula Halleld-yaL.* 
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aoppott the pronondetioa Yeud, Ted, Yo& (bat Origsi Yei also). 
Chief etresa, however, ia l&id tm non-Isnalituh proper nemes com- 
pouzided with Yeho, Yehu, which ero aeid to show that Uiis diTino 
seme was ^eo m ose emoaget other Somitio oetiotu, end eepeouJly 
emongat the Babylomen^ the teaohere of them ell Oa^naUy, 
then, the god Yeho or Yehn wee worshipped by other reUted tribe* 
in eoiQTsoTt with Inselend it wee ia oppoeitaon to thoin that the 
more hi ghl y eoltiTeted larsdlites afierwants coiled this deity Yaliwah. 
In apeehisg of the popular religion, therefore (pp. 61 eqqO> t ought, 
according to this view, to have used the name Taho or Yabn. 

The oppoeite theory finds in “ Yaliweb" the original form and 
pronasciation, and in Yah, Yahn, &&, abridged derivatiTee from ii 
There are no granimatioal uloocli<ma to this. On the c^tiBsy, it fo 
strictly eottsonaiil with analogy that a rerbal form in ^ aJiOdId lose 
iu final eyllabla. Tahtcih would thus become TuAu, and thie lost, 
again, would paes quite rcgalariy Into TaJio (yo). Sqaally natural 
is the traositaon into YhZcu when the diflne name eomca at 
the end of the compound. Nor ie tbe mosoejllahle yah by any 
means strange as an abridged form Yahweh. It ia found sapeoially 
in poetry, and almoet slwoys in azpreemone in which tho divlue 
name is eo closely connected with tbe verb that it may be aabi to 
form a quasi compound with it, £ot what are we to say, in thk 
oaae, to the witnessee for tha pronuneiatioQ Yad or Tad t Origan 
(ed. X^e la Bne, IL as I have already pointed ont, is 
aiy)eaifrted with the form Yab (ie. Yahwhh); and in aoppovt of tiiie 
latter pronnudation wemay frulher appe^ to TbeodoMt) ^dphaniot 
aad tbs Samaritan tradition (c£. Baudiaaio, Studies 2 ur esmit.. 
BeJigionagaeuhichta, X. ISS ff). The authoritisa for the two viewa 
are therefore pretty evmdy balanced. 

This being ao, tbs choice, as It sooma to ms, cannot be doabtful 
for a moment. The eborteomg of proper Qsmce-^pecialJy the 
namce of deitlse taken up into compounds-^as the natnnl result of 
npid pronunciation, id quite accordant with analogy. On the oon* 
^a^, 1 am not aware of any other instance of such a lengthsneg 
or expanaioD as is asaomed by Oelitach and von Hartmann. Xhia 
Bsoicaty, however, we might admit, if we coold lay it to tbe acccusS 
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of tlio tlwologlting RcribM. But t^ie writing and couao* 

quently the prosundaUon JhAveA^oppears as earlj os * 900 B.O. 
on tbo atone of Meeba (line 1$), where it must aunlf bare haen 
horrowod iVom tba popular uaago of IsrauL And it ia on pro- 
nuaeiatioD, too, that the et^ioolugy in Ithtod. Uh 14 mU; for» whot- 
avat we may think of its coriactnasa or iocorrcctacea, it is almost 
iqposiihld that it oould Lava no niucli ns svggaeled itself if tka 
zuaa of laiaal’a god had bsen not Yabwoh, hut (for inetaaco) Taho 
or 7ahu. hfoeha’s inscription and Szodus liL 14 (eorUiiuly later 
than 000 B.C. J), whan ialcon together, lead to a daoiaion from 
which tbsra is no appael 

Evan tho allogad osa cfTaho orTahu amoDgst other Semitio 
peoples caaaot alter the verdict. The avldonca prc4ucad in favour 
of it turns ont^ point by points either to brook down completely ot 
at least to be very dafocrive. G£ Baudissin, L c. S. 220—227. X 
oannot allow the validity of tha ecmsldaiations urged cn the other 
side by Dabtaoh (S. IdS t). That the PbOistiac royal aemes 
Uitintt, Zidqft, Padh are compounded with Yahu, and theiafora 
oorrespond exactly to the Hebrew ruunce Hattityah, Zidqyah, Pada* 
yab, is hy no means apparent; for what distioguishea the latter 
series of names ^om the fon&ar, is the vary sylUhla which raises 
tha oompoairion with Yahn above all douhh It is Anther main¬ 
tained by DalihBoh—in. condiet with his former communication to 
Bandissin (8.22$, n. $)—that the simple sound I signified !n Acea- 
dian “ god'’ and the supreme god," j ust os fH, Ud (Hebrew did > 
that the Assyrians pronounced this / with (ho nominative teiwoa- 
tion that acoordingly the oharactar fur J was called by tho 
Assyrimu ut-u; and that it eon only be regarded as an accident that 
hitherto Ta^t, as the name of tha deity, has not been mat with in 
any Assyrian insosption. If this is really “an acmdent,” than the 
name will sooner or later be discovatad. But aftar w^hing the 
objeorioQS tuged againel Pslittscb by 3^ela (Theologisch X^dsohiift, 
Deal XTL (ISdS), hh 262 vr.), I regard it as more than doubtful 
whathar this discoTory will aver taka place. 
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Noii T. 64, c. 1.) 

I&terpntatian of Soasft lx. 3-^ 

It/wiJi be obaerred that ia tniuletjog Soeee iz. S, ^ I beTd 
allowed mjHli a depacftm from tbe Muontio text, and tbnb 
de^eiture must here be justified. Ivnel bee ftllen awej from 
his god end bee vonhiii^ed other gods et the herTeei*foaate, as if 
H were thej who had given him ihis abuDdanoe (ofi obap. iL 10). 
l!here is, in truth, no reason why the people should r^oice and 
exult like the beatbene (e. 1).^ This will aoon appear, when ** threeh- 
ing.fioor and wlne*pteea ibah not feed ihem, and the must ■ball fall 
them” (e, 2),* For—w the prophet ocnti&uee—“thef ahtH not 
remain in the land of Tahweh, but ^hnlm shall return to Egypt, 
and they shall eat unolsan food in Aaayria” (o. 3). The foroign 
land itself is uncJesn (Amoe vii. L7), and so likewise is the food 
that is eaten there. bTow this is the conception whieh is more folly 
worked ont in v. 4. As that Terse now reads, it is in conOadiction 
with itself and with chap, iil 4. For whether we follow ^e aocants 
and connect nbchihim with the words that follow, or whether (as 
is un^ueetionsbly better) we take it as subject of the precadiAg 
“ ye'wrsM^d” in any ease It implies that, even in the foreign 
land, Israel makes sacrifices tq Tahwsh. Ifow this may be teoon- 
cilsd, in a fssbicm^ with tbs end of ^e Tsree their &od— 

comee not into tbs hooM of Tahwsh"), but not wifii Hu 
“ they shall poor no hhations of wine to Tshweh j” for if tiiey offW 
eacrificea, then a JortiGri they coold make theip ordinary libations. 
8tiJl Ises can this sacrificing in a foreign land be reconciled with 
Chsp. iiL 4, where sitting down “ without sacrifice” (the same word 
as in chsp, ix. 4 J) is one of the marks of life in exile. The contra* 

1 The wading, has been justified by tefveiue to Job iii Sg. 
But it is not at all laxprinng that tie old tianslatow reed of, which 

CSimotbeadepi«d,howeTer,iin]ses we change ytf Into taptt. Isltvoe- 

Sible that lagti is the One reading? ^ 

4 For b<tfr nod or— rimply obsngiDg tt^vowel—Mi. 
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dietioQ canoot 1 m hj a cbangad uiUrpratatson at the toct; 

for their uerUlcM are not aooeptaUe to him (Tahweh),* atiE 
implies that sacriflces ere made.^ There is onlj oqs eecepe, bnt that 
is a very aimpla one, For ye'eretd read y^enkd. Tbe rorb ’croi 
ligmfiee “to lay in order,” “to arrange,” “to prepare,” and is used 
in Oen. xxii 9, LetitlcM i 7,1 Kings xvia 33, of laying wood 
upon the altar, and in Lev. i. 8,19—ezacOy ae in onr peseage—of 
placing ^e eaorifiolal parts on the wood. There is no oUangs ef 
■abject^ tiierefore^ and the meaning is this: “They shall pour no 
llbtUon CFf vine to Tahweb, and shall not lay oat their saorifli^ 
before him (upon the altar).” This oorgecbue finds no rapport in 
the old translations. The mletalce, then, must be a very old one , 
and ft would escape notice all tbe more easily because it brings 
V. ia into correspondence with Jer. vi 20h, 

An error has slso crept into tbe words that immediately follow. 
2ahAn most be changed into Zahm4im, or ehe folbwed by ii The 
change or oniesion is easily explained by the great eimilarity of tbs 
two words, The neauing then becomes, “ as food eaten in mourning 
is tbslr food (to them ); all who eat thereof make themselrsa unclean; 
for (there In the foreign laud) their feed eerves (only) for (stilling) 
th^ desire (hunger); it comae not into the house of Tahweh (and 
so remains unconsecratod),” If suoh is their pUght in ordinary sea¬ 
sons, how much more painfolly must they feel on the feast days 
th^ absence from the holy land and the loss of those religious 
eolenmftioe which cannot be celebrated in any other country (u. 6) I 
With the exception of these minor points of diifetenoe, my view 
of Hos. is. 3—ff sgreee with that of ^ellbaossn (GesoL Litoela, L 
^n.) sad Sobertson Smith (T!he Old Testament in the Jewish 
Chttnb, p. S87). 


i Wdlhsosen's traaslation, “Sis spendan Tabve keinen Wain nnd 
Mne Opfor dis ihm mnndea,” Is too free, and only conceals the difficult 
withoQt removing it, For tbe rest, WeUhsosen allows (Qeach. larsels, 
L 68, n. 1) that Hos. ix. i and iii 4 belong togetoex. 
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NoTi TI. (P. 80, n. 2). 

Tho Ongb LB?i 

De Lagardfiy m iiia traatisd "Erkliirong lubtiCucher Worter'* 
( A i bhAoA lnagsn dec kisi. dn^^nenacbtfcen su G9ttmgan, Band 
ZX7X and Orientalia, Haft IL), 8 . 20 f., puts forwanl the coujoo* 
tuie thsi th« Lsvitaa vere the pigfptians, who-'according to h'xoJ. 
xit 86 . Knm. xi. 4—joined on to the departing iMalites. Lot!' 
is not an ordinary proper nsioo. and is acoordingl^ used fbr '^Lanta, 
Xevitical,'' as wcU as tor the (supposad) anoaetor of Lsritos. 
That “Lsn” was no inappropriato name tor the alrangers that 
"joined thenasalTM on," may bs s««n from Vi>h liv. 15 M 8 (ct 
PP Aocording to Exodus a 1—10, Mosas vas of 

uenuzed laiasUte descent; but what is more natural tlisn that Xenel 
aheuld hava conMnled the Egyptian origin of ite delivarer from the 
bouse of bondage, snd made bin one of its own children t “ V/v 
Mcaes niobt israelitiscber, eondem s^yptischer Hsrkuaft. so 6 ^ 
kl&to sicb, warum ar in dsn Isvilen, eeinen mit ihm gavanderteu 
Stamme^enoassn, Tosugaweise Mine StUtse suthls und toad: as 
erkJaito sich, warum die Lerttsn die geist^ leitnug det isias- 
li^soben blation ubemehmen koanton^aie waien eban sis Aegyptoz 
itn Bssitze ainsr hSbezaa Ecltv als dmeoigao, mit denes sis atugs- 
waren ■. es erkl i rt e siob, waznm die leriteQ in gstobtsn 
Lsnde niohtals wirWicher Stsaio auftratsa: ea srkl&te aich 
waa die ©gyptisQheai QueUen ubsr den AussDg d« laraeliten sns 
Aegypteo ansaagan" (SI 21 ). 

■When Bn Msybaam (Die Entwickelung dea altiar. Prieeto> 
thome, & ui—7i), bad combated this hypothesis ds lagatde 
declared (Gott gel. Ann 1681, 8 - 68-40) that bs had net made 
himself responable for it, but had thrown it out as a suggestion, 

and oommsnded it to the attention of scholare. I^usseetowbat 

xeanlts a closet exanination, anch aa he deeirea, will lead us. 

If we could sMopk as purely historical the accounts giTen in the 
Eeniatouch of Levi (Gen. xxix. 84) and bis posteaQ' (Gen. xlvi 11 ; 
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Exod. vt W—27), or mj flie atatomenk aljont Mbeea and 
hia doaeent, tUea tliera would be no "Leri qaeetioa" at aa But it ia 
woU known that ©Ten tiie narrativce coneenung Moaee, and afirriiori 
those relating to Oio petriarohai period, iail to offto ua anyoart^oty. 
and that in conaoqaenre wo csmnot diapceo of each a ooiyectnra a^ 
de Lagatdo’a by a alinple apiJeal to the ripwlito tekdition. HI© point 
of departure, however, a not happily ohoeon. In the Hobrew 
'•lawah” (la Niph’al ‘'to hang on, to join onoaolf to") there is 
not area a ride hiat of what ha findi ia it, via, the joiniog on 0 / 
foTtigrmt io Tinul. Nor eaii it be made out from Exod. xii. 
Nuabort xi. 4, that any Sf/yjtiicnA accompanied the IsraeUM at ^ 
esoduau But may tJ)ere not be otlier feet* not rusntioned by de 
LagarOe, that moke tho coaneotion between L6 \t and ^yptpwbablef 
Attention may be called, tor inataaoe, to eeveal Levirioai proper 
namea. To with, there is Phinebas (the son of Elearar b. 
AStod, and the son of ZU), which cannot bo explained from Hebow, 
but which aobially appears in Egyptian documents and can also be 
proridad with an Egyptian etymon. Cf. Lillnumn, Exodua nnd 
Levitiona, 8. dO,—who, nevartheleee, very properly tgeefe the most 
naoal explanation (- "the negro") as not being cooecnant with the 
Old Tastamont nsage. Again, tbe grandfather of the alder Phinebas, 

. on the mother’e side, bean an Egyplaaa name, PuiUSl (Exod tl 25), 
rriated W '^PoHphar,^ ^‘Pottphera.'’ The Egyptian origin of the 
name Moeee—qnesticned by Land, Theol. Tydschr, IlL 362 n.—i« 
admittod by a vory greet m^ority of tbe comiaentatorB. Cf. Dill- 
mann, L a 8.16 f., and Bov. F. C. Cook in the Speakeria Oomnien. 
tnry, VoL L pp. 462 aqq, Neither has any Hebrew etysion been 
fiand as yet &r “Aaion" (egrat Eedaiob, see TheoL Ttfdsria. Yt 
648) j and 16 WonH not be at all supriring if the B^ptologisto, who 
have not at present been any more eacoesBAkl, should hereafter have 
better fbrtuna • On the other hand, I cannot think that Cook (L c, 
p. 488) is correct in deriving " Geredtn” from the Egyptian j for tho 
ooimeotion of this name (and the almost identical "GeraOu") with 
the Hebrew grth, to drive out," seems unmislakable, and ia not 
invalidated by Eaod. ij, 22. But, pfr ctntra, T must refer, in this 
connection, to I Sam. ii. 27, >vhero it is said of Eli's family that they 
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*• bad bean fervantt (IZX) in Egypt, ic ftotm ofPharaei "—ui 
uipKndoa wliicb ifl Lot used of Ute^ as a wLoU,^ and wbiob might 
be taken as « leminisoance of the cloeec eoLASOtiDa ia vhioh this 
family had stood to tba royal house of BgypL^ 

B viU be seen (hat these inoea an fsv and ▼«ek» and—bt it 
specially ohseved^^tected exclusivalj in the family of Amnn, 
to vhkh Si also belonged. Kow wa an ao( in the least juitided 
in extending ta other LeTitioal daaa anything (hat may be (nto of 
this one family, or in droning mfeioucas thorofrom with rsapoct (o 
the whole tribe. Tlie namee of the dans themaoWee (Gen. xlrl 11; 
£xod. t 1 Id sqq. ; iNiunben iil; xxtl) do not lend the least support 
to the hypothesis we are {^scuBsing: and in some cases they 
distiDctly point to a dilferert origin (Qorskb, Hebron, Tizhar, dkc.). 
Still leas can the name Levi itself be taken, as de Lagarde luggasts, 
aa a side reference to i^ypt If tbs name were to be taken 
appellatively at all, it would be far more obvious to connect it with 
the tribe’s joining on to, or dependence on, the sanctuary of Tahareb, 
than with its foreign origin and its joining on to Israel But even 
this suppoaitloa cannot he admitted. The tribe of Levi, as Oen. 
slix. 5—7 sbowB indisputably, existed before it had conseoratod 
itself to the divine service, and therefore cannot have derived its 
name fcom that consecration its«I£ According to Eohloc per 
6egBn Jacobs, Beriin, 1367, S. 64X ‘‘Levi” means “tuniDg,'* 
‘‘^isliag*’ (of, Uwysb and Uwyath^), and was th erefore originally 
the mythic s«psat or dcagcm which fights against the sun. Other 
irfbsl names tie connsoted with mythology (of Xydsehrift, 
V. 390 TV.), and this ezplaoa^os may thaieloTe be regarded u 
not improbabJa Bat however this mej be, in ao case can wa allow 
any weight to the oonsideratlons by which de Lagarde seeks to 
sopport the supposed toptian dosoenh Iliero is not the least 


* Once, in Dent vi 21 , spoken of as “servants of Pharaoh.'’ 

• The Itttartio comblnationi of Piat Lanth, in his *l£oeesder KbrSar 

n«h swet igyptwchen Papyras-Urkiaidra" (1388), aid “Koaas-Hosar* 
2 gM. 8 elifihM, Levitee-Aharon frato, to." (1872), oC Z.d. d.lLO. 
3Xv. 1 prefer to pass over in ■fieg '* 4 i 
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tidCttnt; bo suppose thftt LstI’s origin bed snything to do tvith ito 
fiulun to obtain a apeokl tarritoiy (c£ Theol tijdadir. VI 668 t.). 

eball do better to oosnoct this pbenomenon irith the anti- 
Conaanite disposition of the Levites, to ^vhich teetimonj is borne 
b; Gen. zlbc 6—7 i txziv; These passagss likewise show how 
little right de I^gardo hu to contiest Lovi and Israel They 
proeent Levi as nltre*lsraalitish, as tbo upholder giand of 
Isaal’s ojuduiterated natloDeUty. Add to this, Aually, that it is au 
exaggeration, at any nte> to asoribe to Leri die gsistige leitung 
dor IsraoUtiiohen hfetion.” 


NowVir. (P. n6,n, 1.) 

The Antiqnitj of Isnelitish Uonotheiam. 

In the essay aboTs teferted to (p. 119, n. 1), I have treated this 
auli^eot with speciel refereDoe to Pxof. E. Schultz's Alltestement- 
Kobe Theologie. Die Offeabamngsreiigion auf ihxer vorchdatlioben 
Entwicklungsetofe {18«9), L 96—m, 269—970; IL 84—88. 
Contemporaneously with my aeaay appeand Graf Baudiasia's Die 
Anaobanong dee A. T. ron den Gdttem dss Heldenthuroe (Stadien 
nr somib Heiigioxisgesehichto, I. 47—178). We reviewed eeoh 
ctheris work in Uie Theol. Tijdsdirift, X (1876), bL 681—848, and 
in SchUrer'a Theol. Litontunoitung, L (1876), S. G81—884, re* 
apsotively. Cf. farther BSsoh in Theol Stud il Kritiken, 1877, 
6.789 B. Sehnltfs epicrieis may be fbaod in &e second sditioB. of 
hii Altteet Xhecd<^(1878)r S. 440—457. 

The difikienoe between Baodiaain and myself, though not without 
aigxdicanoe, cenoorns subordinate questions only. We agree that 
the sole eziatenoe of Tahwsh, with the converse doctrine of the 
ebaolote non^ziatonce of ‘'the other gods,” is not expressly taught 
before Deuteronomy and feiemiah. Baudissin maintuna, however, 
that there was an antecedent period, from Amos to Isaiah, in which 
Yahweb was regarded as the god of Istael, but in whi^ bia rob* 
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tion to the hutbea ^Id wu not ezprewl^ dwelt upon, so thst 
the qoes^Q whether “ the other ^^ode" existed /br ih« htaihan, 
w&s not eatered upon; bnt, Derertheless, piedieatioiiB were made of 
Yshweh whioh, if lbs prophets bs4 given themselToe e oImt eoeonaC 
of what thep involTsd. mast here led to the recognition of Tshwoh 
se the absolotel; only On^ sod to the denisl of ell reality to the gods 
of the hdaUieon This position, eccording to him, is e ^ Zwiaohon* 
stu&” between the older uonolatiy end the sheolute end fully lolf' 
conecioos zoonothoisni of Deuteronomy, or, in other words, “ein 
hfonotlieismus, deesen Coneequonson mit Jlozug euf die Eeidenwelt 
noeh nicbt geecgen weren." I maintam, on the other hnnd, that 
the very feet that the prophets of the eighth century did not drew 
these eonsegnen oes —which were surely eafficiently eimpl^ptovee 
that they had not yet rsaohed the true monotheistic poeitfon. li, 
in spite of this, they use enpreseione oonceming Tebweh's sapro- 
znsoy OTor the heathen world as weU as Jeiesl, end concerning the 
gods of the hsathens, which practically Amount to a denial of the 
enstenoe of the latter and leave no room for other gods hy the side 
of Yahweh, this shows that they belong to the period of transition, 
or of luueerU nonciAeim. Traces of this—^xaetly as we should 
expect on my hypothesis—are still distinctly to he found in Deute¬ 
ronomy itself (of TbeoL Bevlew, L e. pp. 347—361). What Sau- 
diasin ealis "eiae Zwlscheostcfe'' is not ready a. “ Stale ” at all, 
but shoiddather he oharactemed as the very natural atng^ h»> 
tween the dd coaocfitaim and &e new and higher me &at is in * hf 
very aot of dieei^^gu^ itself from il. 

Z gladly leave to the reader (ha ohoM» between these two viswa, 
which are vary closely related to eaoh other. Uore importance mtist 
he st^bed to the diSereoce hotween my own visw and that which 
is now mpportsd by Schulta It ie brooght ont especially in § 6 
(8.461—463) and 17 (S. 453^66) of the chapter on the unity of 
Ood already referred to. In the farmer passage, Sohults msdntaine 
that the pr^hets had already preached monotheisin before tiie time 
of Jeiemish j and in tbs latter, while aokhowisdging the difficnlties 
insurable turn any sebrioo, he msiateins that this mocolbeiatt 
was oothirg new, hat had been otablishad in laxael foam the time 
of Moeee .downwards. On this I would remark, 
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1. Xhfrt, as indicatad jart now> I Q/Bolf aoknowledge tiie mono* 
ihoisa of pK^lxeta of the eighUi contoTj,—u ft ruucent mooo' 
theiflcn, oonaiating in the repeated oreratopping oC the line between 
mcDolfttry end the recognition of one only God. Schnlte himsolf 
wonJd not have ascribed any tnoTO than tl;ie to the earlier prophets, 
had be eoniidored tUeir nonolhoiatie uttenincos (given In 16) in 
oonnootion with the toxta ih&t bo Instfclf lise collootod (| 9, 6 . 444 
^-^47), ae oonhunlng the antique coneepUao and noilaug mom lie 
will not hear of the other gode being noQ'eziatent almply with rePoiv 
eooe to IsraaL ''AlMb'*'^he mts—^ die antike poIythMtlsche 
Denkwoke einen Gott, don mac nloht verehrte, der aber als wirk' 
Uoher Gott Vd^ anerkacnt ward, ult aoloben Kanien (via. 
xio*gr»d, TBcitj, lie, ftboDinahon) h&tte beMchoec khcneni" All 
thiiia pezfeeUyjiA; only what is hate attookod is not ‘‘dieM^nng 
dec Otgaet.'* It is cot BauJiaaia’a, ho very clearly diahagiiishoa 
the oocTictioa of Amoe cum auia from die on^e polytbeiatieche 
PenkweiaOi" and even pelta it ^'Mocothoiemua'' It is not mine, for 
1 recogniso monotheism dc /ado in thaee atroog expieeaioaa of the 
prophobs, and only deny that they had acquired it aa a pensanciit 
posseeaioa How and than they nse to Che recognitloc of die sfilo 
eziatence of Tahweli and the denial of tlie other gods,” hut geDft< 
rally they do cot got beyond the Toocolatiy in wliioh they, or aC 
any rate the earlier ones amongst thoin, had boon brought cp. It 
will readily bo seen fVom thU, 

2. That, in my opinion, the atill older monotheiam of tlio ponud 
before the prophote hu no oxietonce. Schulte admits that the peopPa 
were not sionothoistic, and that iho phesily nanatiToa and laws of 
the Pentateuch cannot be taken as etidence ooceeroing the tunes 
anterior Co the eighth centnry B.C. (S. 493 t). Heverthelass he 
stall asafbee monotheisen to the more advanced laraeliUe of this 
period on the gronod of Pa. xtiii. 32 (81); 1 Sam. ii. 9; Fa. Tiii.; 

; etterancea of Che prophstio writere in the Fentatench, such 
as God. zL 4eqq.; iv. 9,26; aii 17; zxiv. 31,60; zxvi 29; Korn. 
xvi. 22; ceviL 16; Ezod. zt. 2 ; Kum. ziv. 21; and the bleesings 
pronounced epon the patrisrehs in 'Gen. zu.; znii; zzii; zzvi.; 
zzviii. Two of Chess texts (Knm. zvi 22; zxrii. 16) are from the 
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}i&iid of ihs prietdj u&or. Wilh ftU the nst 1 H&to <l«fJt in th« 
Theological'Eeview, Lo. pp. S62'>308 <witlivbieh e£ Beodinio, 
S. U1 £). I bftTe noibiDg u add, unlese it be that 1 ooghl to have 
espieeaed mya a lf even mon afironglj. It ^ooJd need the oleanet evi' 
d»oe to jnedi^ the theeia edited br Sohnlte, Sot ^ elaehae 'vith whet 
we Imow for certain oonoeniag Solomon, for inetaoee, (and 1 for 
m; peri woiJd add David alio,) and with what flowa bj legiUmate 
inference from the prophet literature. The tcxta to wliioh he 
appeela do sot even approaunately inset the reiuiremonti of the cue. 

Complstel/ parallel with the view here defended ie that of Dulus, 
die Theol. der Ftopheten ( 8 . ^2 £ and,pamm), and WoUhauasn 
(EncfcL Brit. art. lend). 


ITotbVIU. (Pp.l36,n, I;186,n.l.) 

Infaruuiei from the LieoriptioQ of Ojni. 

The rcaaone why I cannot aaasnt to eome of the inferencee that 
have been drawn from the inacription of Cttub have been touched 
npon in the text (pp. Idd eq.). What followa may serve to illu^ 
frate them. 

1. Btom the ineoriptioQ of Darina at BehwtoA we may gather, 
aa it seem* to me, that there was no di£Esr«»e of laligton between 
this monarch and the Icbemesian lino to whldi Oyrtu and Cam' 
bysee belonged. When Darina has nanakd how, wldi ^e hdp of 
Ahuramazda, he has defeated the Msgian Ganmatd, he proceeds 
thus (ooL i 14): " The empire that had been wrested from onr race, 
that I recovered, 1 astabliehed it in its place ; ee in the days of oldj 
thus I did. The tomplee which Gomilet the Magian had deetroyedi 
1 rebaHt; I ninsiituted fbr the state the sacnd channts and (saori- 
hciaJ) worebip, and confided them to the familia which GomiCea 
the Msgian had deprived of ihoee office^*'^ Darina could hardly 


.»ite tnnalation Is Six H. Rawlinsoc'e, io Beeordi ef the Past, 7oL L 
^ 113. Per coaqiaiiKA, 1 give Prof Oppet^s t^nalatayif^ ef the 
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h&Td exproesed Utiuelf tbu if Abuwmfttda, vhow Miract he do- 
clans hiauolf to ba, hftd not bean reverenead Cjttu and Cam* 
b^see. 

2. And, again, ths splittbg up of the Achsmenians into two 
brancbM, aa eonceivod, for iosUnoe, by Hal^vy,' oppoara to mo 
irrecoacUabi© with the inwripUon of Bohiatun, Of courao I do 
not epaak of the dlyiaion itself. Tlio podigrao of Danus (son of 
Hyntaspea, of Ariaramnw, of Tabpas, of AoUaiaeciee; Bobistnn, ool. 
i. 2) and that of Cyrus (son of Cambyace, of Gyivs, of Xslspoe } 
BabyL Inscrip. r, 21 , 22 ) barmonin admimbly. Xhe latter sappliee 
a correcdon to Horodotue (vL II). Bat if we are to euppM© that 
the two SOM of Tefepea (Cyrus, the grandfather of Cyme the Qraa^ 
and Arianmnea) parted from each otlier, and eaoh nlcd over a king* 
dom or spooiol proTinee of his own, then it soems yery etrange that 
Z>arius ehould make no mention of the fact, bnt on the contrary 
ehouJd put the unity of the wholo AohscmcDian ^mily in the fore- 
ground. On that account^" he aaye, Bobistun, col. i. 8 , 4, we 
are called Aobameniane; from antiquity we bay© descended; from 
antiqnity thoee of our race baye been kings. There are eight of my 
race who have boon king© before me; 1 am tho ninth; for a Tory 
long time* we baye been kings.” If the royalty of which Danes 


tart ( 16 . VII. fil ): “Tbs kingdom whiih had been robbed from our laco, 
I restored it, I again in its pUco. As it had been boforo me, thus I 
did. I reestablished tlie tompito of the gods which Gomntes tlie Kaginn 
had destroyed, and I roizistitutod, in favour of tho pooi>lo, tlie ealoadar 
and the holy langwige, end I gave back to tbo ^hat Comatea the 

Idagian had taken awt^." 

* Cyras et le retour de fexil (Bevae dee Etudes J(uye% L 2 «rr., espe* 
ually p. 14 syy.). 

* According to others, “in a double line” [i.e the line of Qyros and 
that of Daitai himself J j and according to yat others, twloe, vis. ftret in 
the early timea, the anceatore up to Aebemenea (incloaive) were 
indepeadant kings, uid then again from Cyras the Great onwards. G£ 
expert, io. p. 88 , n. BUdinger, In the Sitzungsbertebta dsr phiJ. 
hist Classe der Eais. Aksd. dor WbMUch. to Wien, Baod XCVIT. 
S. 718 ft, prefers the first-menlionad interpretation, end with raspeot to 
the royal £bi«&tii«n de f ends another hypotheeis whieb at any rata deserves 
a fortiter considention. 

T 
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speak* mwcJi lofty t«ma had been worciaed in two ^gdoma or 
pKmncea, I do not »e how he ooold poMibly have faUed to men- 
the feet hem How can we help rtgaidmg bia alenw a » 
«»nfiTOation of the acwinla of the Oteeke, whes howeTW mnoh 
they diffaf ia other reepeeia, agree in aUfiing that Caabyiaa, the 
father of Cytua, held away in Persia I 

3. In apite of these oonsideretjona» we ehonld ho obliged hJ 
rwognlae aa a fe«t the donsinion of Cynt* and hij fowfklhoTe in 
Snsiene, if the Bobylooian eylimler boro unequivocal witneee to it 
Bat thia is not Uie case. Thoao forofathort aie oaUed upon the 
cylinder (r. 22), “ear al An-aa-an," “king of the oity of An-»*3t,'’ 
and Cyras himaolf is called, in the annals of Kahonodoa, “aae 
An-*a.Ba"^ Now this “ Aa-aa^" is identified either with the first 
void in the forroole “Ansan Snaanqu** of the Suaianic ineeriptiona, 
or with “ Ao4a4n;' which ia expWned, in the only place where it 
ooonn, by “EiamCa*' (Elam). Bat is not this very haaty, or at any 
rate extremely unsafe 1 We oannot wonder that both identifica¬ 
tions are reacted byOppert (Qbtt. gel An s ei gen, 1881,8.1284 ft). 
He thinks it is aUU oncerlain what city ie Indicated by “ An-sa-an,” 
and even whether the name should be so prononneed. j hot he ia 
inclined to regard it as a designation of the residential of the 
Peirien princes, be it Pesargads or Mairbssion or Fereepolia. The 
feet that Oyroa ia first called “king of la-tBrtn" and tbeu “king 
of Persia” in one and the same doonarent, stcon^y oon&mB thia 
view, even if it cannot be taken as apnxtf that "An- 2 &'«ii’‘ ia eitihaff 
an ideogram or a synonym fer Pecaa iteel£ However this may be, 
the w^ in which Hal^vy (Lc. pp. 14 iw.) romaaoee about dm sup¬ 
posed “roi de SuaianSt” and sacrifices to this fiction both the accounte 
of the ancients and the evidence of Darius hiruel^ cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 


‘ Of Tt. d. Pinches, m Trmeactiona of the Sodety of Bibh Arohieo-' 
logy, TU. 151, 155. Further on ^ 159), Cyraa is celled, “ear mat 
Parso," tapg oi Persia. * 
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Not* E. (P.166, a.*.) 

Soft And EstabliAhnuzit of JodiuBjD. 

Ths “Eotuo d« I’hiatoire dtt religions" coatains (Torn. IV. 22 _ 

46) an osaa; on '‘EsdiM et Is code ancorfotad/ wluch might bo 
p««od OTWin aflonco w«e ft not froca tho hand of a scholar such 
as Joseph HaUry. The coaoeptloa of Ecca’a person and work 
supported by E Eeosa, Graf, Wdlhawsa and othew, has not 
unpreased Halday at all fksourably. He regards it as in part 
exaggerated, and in part wholly mistaken. This impreasion should 
hare lad him to a comprehensiTe study of the entiro queation, which 
would molcde the ori^cism of the books of Ears and IT'ahemia, and 
a running comparison of ‘‘le code saeerdotar' with the other eoUeo* 
iiona of laws and with E«kiaL But it doea not appear that Halivy 
has undertaken any such, labour. As for Eeca and ITelwmia, he 
is not eren acquainted with the contonta of the booke, far lass 
with their composition. As to the antiquity of the prieatly lews, 
he ofEsis ns nothing but a ftw detached romaike, which eren if 
they ware just would be m no way coiudurira Such demonstra¬ 
tions as this will certainly nerer oouTert the upholders of Omf's 
hypctiusia 

HaUvy previsienally assumes the trustworthiness of the accounts 
of Esra, especially iacludiug l^eh. viiL—s. In these accounts he 
fails to recogruse the Ezra of tho newer criUeisni, the father of 
Judaism, the author of the priestly lawa, the redactor of the Penta- 
tenoh. Boa, he findsi like the poet cf Psahn E, ie a fnen dependent 
on the Thorah, and inspired with a seal to support the obsarsance 
of its long ns^ctad precepts. From Esra ix x he gatben that ha 
was without aoargy and espsciallj withent inltUtiva. The sbusee 
'(^eh ha finds at Jerosaleni grioTe hurt to the quick.. He mourns 
and weepe OTei them i but he has to be started up to action by 
otherx Hahemia is quite another man. Compared with him, 
Ezra appears insignificant to the last degree. The eupposiciort 
(WellhauMD, Gaseh. Israels, Z. 423) that the former lent hitnaalf to 
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the acoompliahment of tho latter*# plans, is not oaJy nnprowi, hut 
in the highest de^fW improhaUe. It is <iuite a mistake, says 
HsI^ryj to find tha procUmatina of a new code of law in Neh. 
•riii—X.; ttdtha appeal to 3 Engs Xiii. xxiii Wke down; for 
the very thing which the somparisoB really prorse is. that the two 
evente were not paraUeL Hot will he admit that Neh yiii 14--17 
proree whet has been deduced from it; for alihonirh the aecouat in 
(laestton Rfeia to Ler. «iit 40, yet 'Em. UH (where not only 
ley. xxiii. S9^*, hut Kum. xxix. 12—39 also, is prosopposo.1) 
forhida ns » take the paesage as implyitg that Lor. xxiiL 40 was 
carried ont for the first iima on this oocaaion, and had been pwTiooaly 
unknown. It is absurd, ho continues, to infer from E«re viL 13, 91} 
14, 26 (Welll^iusan, L 422), that Ezra brought a new book of law 
with him from Babjdonia; for, to say nothing of tho fact that these 
yerees 14, 26 , belong to a spurious document, they imply no more 
than tbat£s» knew and loted the Thorah, and botook himself to 
Jud« in order to farther the subjection of the people to it 
The weakness of the argument is obriou Ezra’s lamentations 
in Ezra in. esrtriuly ptove that be was in thorough earnest with 
his derotioD to the Thorah (Pout zaiL 2—^) and hia pain at its 
being neglected by tbo people; but how any one who has read Een x 
can deny that these foolinga were coupled with dnstto energy and 
a seal that nothing could appal, is almost inezpUoabla Kehemia 
too wae full of enei^—who will question it 1 —but (as appeure 
eapactally from ITeh. zhL) hia ideas oompletaly ooindded with 
Ezra's. It is this, and this aleno, that explains the oppomttou he had 
instantly to face when he undertook the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem (Neh. ili—There ie nothing unnatural, therefore, 
in the suppoeiticiu that he co-operated with Ezra. But in what 
did they oo-opemte1 Neh. rill.— z. giTse us the aoswar. One is 
almost tempted to aek wlieibet Haldry has read theae chapters, 
and aepecially chap, j. If he bag^ how can he write (pp. 34, 36), 
"qu'api4a la lecture aucime meeure n'a 4t4 prise pour iuttoduire dans 
la pratique l«s preecripUoDS ptopres au code sacerdotal, comae par 


* Qraats, Oeech. dar Joden, IL 2, S. 132 £ 
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example la cAWbraiictt dn jour de pardon qoo ee code regaide omme 
Je plus 8^ a© raian6e'' ? ‘Whattiar Lev. xvi wee elreedf fieken np 
into the priortlj code at tliat time ia indeed quMtawwbla^ But it is 
nalrue that this code itself ww not practically introducod. See Neh. 
viii. 18; X. 33-*-40 (3S—39); and oonipara my l^ell^oa of leraol, 
VoL IL pp 227, 229 eqq. To artoaqit to put aeide the evidenoo of 
2^eh. Tiii, 17 by an appeal to Esm iii, 4, ia auiwrficial in the oxtroiae. 
In tlie latter paesege it is the Cbroaicicr Jumaclf wlw ia apoaking, in 
hia well*kafiwn atyle, but NeL viii.—*. ha hw taken from elaowhora, 
ud these chaptore have &r %her hiatorioal worth. Ci my Roligiim 
of Iaiae3,VoL H pp. 286—291, audWoUhausen in Bleek’a Exnleitung 
u daa A. T. 4te Aufl. S. 268, n. I . Fiaally, ao cse will wonder, 
after all that has been aaid, at the high eigniCcanee which we attach 
to tiLoae texts which bring Ezra and the Inw into ao close a co&nec* 
tion with each ether. Hoy give ua exactly what wo require to 
explain Koh. viiL—x., if only we roffwo tram watering thorn down, 
and accept them as meenir^ that Eoa brought with him out of 
Babylonia something which at that ^me was not known, much leee 
adopted, in Judsm. 

In concluBion, Haldvy deolam (pp. 67, $8) that he entertains 
terioos doubts as te the truth of the zuirrative of the Chronicler 
(Beta vii~4.), which repreeente £aw as haring arrived In Judoa 
and s^mpted a zeforaation there thirteen yean before NehemU. 
Thia, ho says, is oontradicted by IToh. ril 7, where Ezra, thoro 
cadled Asoriab, fbllewa ITohomia—* oe qui fait pciisor que la ten¬ 
tative de rdformo qoi fait Tol^Jot dee cliApitrse ix.eix.du livre 
d'&draa est identique i cello qui a 6U ex^tde sous Nihimia." Ife 
is quite in harmony with tins view, he urges, that £sa should nevec 
have been regarded as agraat man, or been specially exalted as sneh, 
fiUl a &r later time; Jw Sirach (chap, tIit, ld)eoiily mentions 
N^ismia, and the arunent haggada, 2 Makk. 1 10—IL 18, gives 
to the latter the honour which Pbaruaism ascribes to Esta. 

Against snob reckless criticism we cannot protest too earnestly. 


^ a Beuss, in the introduction to bis tranelarion of ■' Bhlstoiie sainte 
St la lot,” p. 260. 
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Tbe tmter oreriookB tbe fact that Ena m—x is bonovad in pert 
from Sot’s own memoin. Hs takes do notioe of Neh. xii 86» 
wheit S'ehsmia bimself WUi os tbtc Sost the wph^r, led 4 band 
of li&gss on oeoe«k>D of ^ ooDseoitiion oftbe walla of Jvoatletn, 
wblcb is sural; enough thti at that time he wu no obscure 
Qs ingi gnifiMTi t mditidnal, hot bed slread; won his spun. The 
to Heh. til 7 is uapardouBble. Keb. Til is the oatabgue of 
the who returned with Serobbabel 4ud Joshua (e. 5), a dupU- 
cate of R™ ii If ITebemia ttd Esm bad appeared there, the; would 
hsTd been about a bundtod and twent; ;sa» old in 440 B.C t Bat» 
besides this, Kebemia tells us himself (chap, i) Umt he was an 
officer in the Paisiaa court la the twentieth year of Artassrxei 1» 
and (chap, ril 4, 0) that the caUlo^ue in queetun contained tbe 
names of those who had gone to Jodea '*at the first.” As to Sara, 
he is mwitiooed neither in Keh. vu. 7 (where Atariah eUuds), nor 
in Ezra ii 3 (where we fir>d Seraiah). ^^Aasriah” is a TSiy conunoDi 
name, boma b; about twant;*five difEgrent indiriduals in tbe Old 
Teatsoenti What right oao we hare to ^ter it into '^Eae”) But 
ihe appeal to ifeL Tii 7 rssU; does not deserve the attention we 
heve giren ii As for Birach xlix Id, oompere mj Behgion of 
Israel, VoL HI. pp. $7—89. account of Kehamia in 2 Makk. 

L ID—ii 18, prorea uotluBg either fbr or agUDSt Esrt, unleae one 
ficst takes the libert; of oEeditang with the ooUeotioa of tbe 
Prophets and tiie Writings," and then takes 2 Hskk. ii 18 u 
eridence that it was not he, but BehecDia, Uiat acccmplkhed It I 
To the question of the antiqut; of tbe priestl; laws, Hal^ eol; 
derotes a few pages (pp 38—44), and there he confines hhnself to 
the comparison ofXev. xxiiL 40 snd Kelt riii 16, a comparison 
intended to prove that, when Keh. Tiii 15 was written, an exegeiis 
wQs slitad; cumnt which expanded and modified the command- 
meot in question, 1 cenaider this extrenael; doubtfol But if it 
were so, what then? Ko one says that Keh. rhi. 16 was written 
by Ssra. Tor tbe rest, the defenders of the poet^ziliae or^in 
of tile priestly thorah will gladly answer Hal^ry if be will but set 
out bis objSotiuQS. But as long es he thinks he can settle tbe ques¬ 
tion by a few quotations, he has not earned a rsAitatioa. Dose he 
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think hifl fav Imea on Esskiel s. (p. 39) tai drav tho of 

It Smend^ commeiMor; on that pr^het f 
Co!iipu% farther^ M. Voioeo in tha Rotoo de I’higtolra das roL 
Tom. tv. pp. 3T3—377, wl» appsan to ne to assign mop® than its 
irua merit to his contributor’s arricla, but insuti, at tba same tima, 
iritb tlie Meet jasrioa, on the disttootion betwasn tha tvo tiues* 
tioiu: la tbe prioetly (lionh lator than Deutoronomy, or 

poat-axilkn 1 Wbat ii the true lalation in which Ezra stands 
to this thonhl On the last point opinions me; differ, and in &ct 
the *^Orftflflnat" are not unanistove. Sat this is a matter of suhor- 
dinate cana»iuonce, ooneeRung which, in the rarj natural sbeenoe 
of historieal data, we shall perhaps never arrive at certaintf. The 
affirmative enswer to the former question, on the oth<n hand, is as 
firml; setablisLed es could possibly be desired. 


Nora X. <P. 186, a. 2,) 

Explanatios of lavitioai ztii. 26. 

WdUhaosan (Geeeh. Israels, L 390) finds in the earlier prieeily 
l^pslaiion, which Leviticus xvri. eqq. is laige^ drawn, a spirit 
of hostility towards the heethan, which was the consequence of the 
demand tor holiness. He speaks of " dor aohroffbo Ansschliessnng 
heldnischer Ausbinder vom Oottcediesst, van denas nach Lev. Tyi?, 
23 nioht einpTid . Opfer angenommen worden dUiien.*’ Dillmana 
(Exod. nod Lavih 8. 674) reeds in Ler. d6 the wy c^iposite 
of trbat Wellhansea "makse tha writer say/' fbr aooordiQg to him 
the sn^osition aodadlss this tazh ** dass anch Framda dam lahvo 
fttr Bich op&m laesen dfufaD.” ‘^'hich of the two is righti 

V. $4<s forbids the sacrifice of castrated animals to Tahw^, The 
Uv^ver might indeed have heat content with the simple pfohib^ 
tioD, without thinking It necssaavy to add that snoh beasU wete not 
pleasing to Xahwah end would not be accepted by hizm But the 
analogy ot vp. 19, 20, 21,23, would lead us to upect that tha author 
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—vito pr«fers sayisg too auch nther Uuoi too littJo—votild not 
withhold sotoo Rich furtihor ozplaa&tion. Iho eiegeeit of op. 
as, must sot lose aght of this. According to tbo Jewish tadition, 
p. 246 forbids the castration of buUs» 6c., and must be OuulAted, 
“and in ^oar land yt shall soi xnaha (thea)/' ^i.e. shall not bring 
then into the condidon indiootod hj the perti^es in e. 34 a). 
Znobal and DiUmana object to this iatotpntation, which ssoms to 
to atUoh a meaning to the Hohrow ?erb "naho” or “do^’ 
which it oasDot bear. Then can bo no doubt that suoh a uao of the 
terb is nnosual and foiecd, bat wluit else caa it moan in this p&s> 
sage ? Enobel inborpmts; “ and in joux land ye shall not prepare 
(such saciahual heaita) f wbsterot tlie heathen msy do, is your land 
nothing of the kuid sbaJJ happea PlUiQaiin thinks that the tnean* 
log is: “ (not only here, in the desert, bnfc) in your own ^«»nd too, ye 
shall ra^ain from doing it” {la what is forbidden in p. 24 a). Bat 
neither tha contrast between the Israslitish and the heathen usage, 
nor the contiast between the desert and Canaan, is to tha pnrpcae 
here. The latter is especially inapposite, sues ell the aocridcial 
laws are giren for Canaan. In my opinion, p. 24i must be closely 
connected with 25a, and together they espies the thought that 
the laiaelites are no more at liberty to assign to the altar these 
castrated animals in their own land, than they are to rMoire op buy 
them “from the hand of a foreigner,” in order “to bring the mst* 
ofBosng of thttj god from one of all theee (ia of all theee kinds of 
castrated ammsis)." By nnitang tm 245, 95a, the expreesiiA in 
p. 34b is made tolenble, if not slKgether defensible. But this way 
of takiog the paessge is chiedy leconmended by p. 255, which has 
raferance not only to v. 25a, but also to p. 24a, to which it adds the 
▼eiy supplement which we missed but now in v, 24: “for their 
BitttiJation, their defect, is in them (i.e. for they, these sacrificial 
beasts, are metUatod and deftctiTe); they will not be acoaplable for 
you (i. a will not be leceiTsd in grace for yon).” “ For you" implida 
that it is Israelitee who offer the eacrific* in o. 25 as well as in 
p. 24, and hence that “ the foreigner” does not appear in this paaaage 
either as the saorifiesr or as the person on wboes behalf the aacrifioe 
Is eade, but exclnsively as the prowder of tbs castrated eaorifidal 
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beuts. Tq eyplaia the oxpreaaioa, ">om hand of a fowignar,” 
nferenca is asoaUy n&ds to Kan. t. S6 ; Isaiali i 12. Bnt is thssd 
passages it is the priest or Yahveh himself who accepts or dsmaads 
Uis offering from the offerer, whereas ia Lent xxii. 2$ it is the 
IsrooliUia w}io recciYS the ncriftcial beast from the hand" of a third 
party^ though ofTering it thoueolyca and on tlieir own behalf. Dill* 
luann Yras close upon giving the explanation here aopported, bat 
allowed himself to be drawn away ftojn it by his objec^ona to the 
tndlUoQal aeoeptatka of a 24 ft, ohleotioos which, as it seems to me, 
are in a great measure met by the close union of w. 24 ft and 2fta. 

The quwLion we have oskod must themfore be snswered by the 
Bsaortion that the sacrifico of a fbrmgaer is neither fotbidden nor 
aseutoed In diis passage. It is simply not rsfsrrod to. This is by 
no aeafis surprising. In the priestly legislation ths ^'ben nMr” 
(unless he eerrse ths Isiaslite as a slave [Gen. xvu. 12, 27], which 
is of course out of the quseUon here) as definitely stands outride the 
community, as the gir” (sccoiding to this very thorah. Lev. xadJ. 
18) Ukse his place within it. The sactiflco of a “ ben nk4r” thetS' 
fore must be regarded as lying quite outsids the lawgiver’s liold of 
vision; it did not need to be forbidden and it oould not be assrmied. 


Kora XI (P. 192, m 1.) 

Snno Saner and Ernest Earet 

^le prirzmpal objections to B. Beueris “ Christns nad die Gkearen" 
are fcpsohed upon on pp. 191 aq. Here 1 may add a few reference 
sad remarks to show that his ^ain tbAga which his reedet is 
often allowed sompletsly to lose right) has been eoaectly repre- 
ssnud, and that ths conaideratione which mnat lead to its rejection 
might have been expressed far more strongly yet 
B. Bauer is perfectly serious in his denial of the Jewish origin 
of Chrisriasity. See 6. SOO^Ol. The Jewish element is simply 
ths framework (S. 302). Ths content, “ das Gemutb,” conies from 
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Rom® «p«ia]ly ftom the forthep deTfiJopmwrt of the Stoic phiJo- 
acfiy which took piece there (8- 302-50fl» of- 47-61 on Seaece), 
end from jUexeadiie, eepec^ly from PbUo» toe diedpie of EertcKlUB 
(g, 306—SOS). This of ooiaee inTolraB toe them thel toe anj^cewl 
fwndert cf Chputianity M« not historical pewnagee. Braao Beaet 
aocepia thig edMo^nenoe witoont weerre, u epp«» eepawelly 
flrom 8. 968 ft <«» toe aeefeve '* rreTangolium,'’ about 115—140 
A.D.) and from 8. 545 ft (on the riee of the Kew Teetoment llto- 
ttfitut and the eymhoUcal eignilioanoe of the figuree of 1*0601 end 
Paul). 

I will not now argue agaiust B. Bauer from toe New TeeUaint^ 
which ie the very matter in diaputo j but I cannot Tefraiii from oaUiog 
ftttentioa to the fret that his hypotbeeee ooncoraing the origin of 
come of the hooka frequenQy oreiftep ell la^timato boonds. When 
a man plaoea toe Apocalypse, aa our aothor does (S. 171 S), ebeme 
too middle of toe of Marcus Aumliue (io. 170 A.T>.), without 
80 mueh aa moutioning the eaternal aod internal ohjeotions » such 
a ^M,h« he not really forfeited hie right to areica in theaattor f 
But c^uite apart from the erideoca of the Now Teetoment, B. Baueria 
toeoa ie condemned: 

1. By the truly reeklese distortion of Judedsm wluoh it oecaaea- 

rily iimtlTee. 1 lafer not only to 8. SCOf (on "der asgeblioho 
Hniel”), bat also and eepedallj to S. 268 ft (on Ba^CoQhba, & 
AUbaaadtoe lato origin of the Jewish hfsasianic es^taiaon)) 

into fnetoee, to th» utter frflnte to appiedato the signl&oanoe of 
Eeeenism, which is all the more auiptismg rinod toe ^;ypttoa Th»> 
npsuUe are reoognised as historical (8 806—308)) and the anthen* 
Haij of Philo '* de vita contebplati^" ia expressly token nnder 
protocrion. 

2. By the eloTeidy style in which the dependence of the New 
Teetameot upon Seneca is worked out, though B. Banerie whole 
system most stand or fall with ii Prom the "de Pioridentia,’' 
oap. i. 2, he oitea (3. 52) these words: " Got! bsge g^en die Guton 
einen rtterlichen ^inn nnd nbe ele, die er gem h^iftig hat, doich 
Schraemn and Schadeo. Goto priift (experiCur) den Oaten, hkrtet 
tos ah nod bereitot ibn fur alto til" Aa panllele to thi^ hor- 
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roved from li, be thon ^aotee Bom. ix. 18 (“so Ocd shove merey 
oa vliom he wiU, and ipfum Ae utT? k« )iaTdertdk;*’ hut according 
to B. Bauer, van Gott Uob bat, h&rUt er sb”l) and Hebrews xiL 
0,7 (N.E a literal citation of Frov. iii. 11,12 I). A few pages forthsr 
on (E 07), the pamllel pawagoa in Seneoa and Paul concsming 
slares arc mentioned; but Juh xxxL 18—16, with vhloh Paul 
ooinoides in ribataiioe, fa paaaod bj in silence. But enough I In 
hia work, “Das Hraningolium n. b.v.” (vid. sup. p. 191, n. 1), 
B. Bauer intUgnaatlj t^udiates the charge of having failed to appro, 
eiato F. C. Baui^s cleneal treatuo on Seneca and Paul (8. 39 ft). 
H he had boon able to read it in an unprejudiced his whole 
hook would have remained unwritten. 

" Lo Chmtianisme etaee ori^es/ by Emset Havs^ is a far supe¬ 
rior work. Xha First Part (Tom. 1.11. L’HeUdbisma) retains its value 
evan ior those who cannot aooept its positions. Certain expressions 
make one think that E Bansr might have claimed Havot as his pre* 
oumor. The latter, for instanoe, deolam his intention (L Prdfaoe, 
p. v) of studying Ohristisnity '* dans sea souicea ptemiins et plus 
ptofondes, oallee de I’antiqoiU hall^iqne, dont Q est soiti preaque 
tout entier,” and thinks (ibid, p, nix) that the first two Goapala 
are still mote Greek tbau the Epietlea of Panh But, after all, that 
“ pieeqoe tont entier” implies some limitation. It is true ttiat every' 
io '*UHellinisme'’ that has oven a distant resomblenca to 
Chdatiaaity is carefhlly searched out, and throughout this process, 
as well as in the summary of the conclusions (T. II. 311 sw.), the 
reecmblancse are placed, in a ono.tided mannsr, in the foreground, 
and the diflerancas, which are sometimse quits as eeaential, are di^ 
gmsed or pamed ^ in sUeoca. But in <^>ite of all this, there is no 
iutd^on ot Judaism, or of denying its contribution to 

idle generis of Christianity. On the cootnry, this Judaic infiusnoe 
is leoogaiaed from tha first (eg. T. L Prri. p. liv, &c.), end is there- 
fete expresly iUustrated m a Second Part {'* Lo Judaisme”). With 
thie Second Part itaelf 1 have no iotcntion of dealing here. Even 
K. Vernee* vary friendly oatimirn (M61engea de critique reli^euae 
^ ISl—317), thou^ in my opinion it yields too much to Havet, 
nevartholesa m aW it abundantly evident that he has gone on a 
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track in L« JndfiumV’ ted «m aisiAwi in Uilnkii^ that 
ha could tranefOtm tha hiator; of tha Old Testamaai Utaratura 
without any taowiadga of the laogntga in which it ii written. The 
faet ia, than, that of tho two frotnra whioh hare to be taken Into oon- 
aideratioD in explainiag the origm of Chriitiasity, ona ia unknown, 
oc at an; rata rezy impartaot]; known, to EaTeb Of ccam thia 
fact couJd not he without ita influenoa upon hla aeluUon of the 
psoblam;^ problem to which it ia by no naana immaterial wlicther 
one ^Tca (heir true placo* for inataoce, to prej^hetiaia aod to DeutO' 
lonoraj, or whether, wish Hare^ one bruga them down from ttie 
p»-exiiian era to tlia Greek or eran the Maocabaean period. Pul It 
would hfl a miatifttaii to auppoee that the one^idadneae of HaToVe 
solution oonld be deduced aimply from V^ je perretee eonoeption of 
Jedaiea. To convince onreelfae of loa; nad, more eepa* 

daPj, T. n. 319 aw., IH 435 aw., where the pueition ia defended 
that ‘^L^BaUdniame'’ waa aliaad; well on tha wa; towards lafonuing 
itself in the eaniB direction as in which Chriatiani^ aotuall; led 
the world, and might have reached tha goal withont CEuiatiaaity, 
and perhaps ares better than with it Earet is indeed quite aware 
that he is dealing in mere faoedas when be aaka, and tries Co answer 
the question, What would have happened if Che impedae £rom Jndiea 
had not been gireo.! (T. XL 82L ar.). But ineoltmmrily he allows 
what appears to him the most reasonable answ« to this Ims^naiy 
^estioD, to exerdse an mflgencs on his tolutiem of tha historical 
que^sen fhae ha has uadart^Mt to eonodsr. ss, to his 

opinion, it would hat4 &«come,—having aaen In its emtaxe^ from 
Che polTtheistic, tbs national and the sasthetio poaiiaon, to mono- 
theism, uaiverealism and ari ethical conoeption of life,—is constantly 
placing itself, as it weis, between his eyes and tbs actual HeJIoniam, 
and making the letter play a part which it never really amuned. 
An; one is at liberty—etrsoge as the fiincy ma; be—to regard Che 
impulse from Judma ae snperflnoue, and to regret its having boon 
given; but it remains a fact that it was given, and that the new 
world owes its rise to it. Aod this being sc, it must not be denied 
that the movement of HeUenism towards monotheism, univemlisio 
and homanity, which BaveC describes with so much talonl^ howem 
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valnabl* « «i aUy of Cbwaaoity and m & nsAia tMS6 ot :t« thumph, 
CAnnot U ragfcrdsd u aprujg wlience ChriBSiMity flowed—either 
iJtogether, op, aa Havet expreesee it, “jjrsrjwfi twt entier.'’ 


Kotb Xn. (E 2S7, n. S.) 
SipIauUioD of Iffttthew xdii. 16 , 


Tlie taunt cast upon the Scnbee and Pharieeea in Matt ixiii 
15 (“To corapaas aea and land to make on a ptoaelyle,”), ia cep- 
taiuly not free from oxaggoretion. * But it ia highly probable 
that it raate upon a baaa of feet How oonld the ETangeliat 
iaTO written auoh words if the Scpiboa and Phariaeae had in 
reality been mdjffspeDC to the aeeeeaion of prowlytee, or Lad even 
oppoaod it 1 At preaeni^ however, we aie net in a poiMtion to rlocide 
exactly what is meant by their “ oorapasaing sea and land" to gnia 
proaelytoe, or whence auoh attempts really emanated It would bo 
hr from strange if, after the All of the Jewish state in 70 AD., 
and etili more after the ovonts under Tt^on and Hadrian, the aen- 
tinumta of the authoritice at Jerusalem had nndeig^e a change 
with respect to proeelytiam. Such a change, we know, took place 
with rogani to the tranelation of the Holy Scriptures into Greek; 
for the favour with which it was at first regarded passed, after the 
events just roferrcd lo, into the atpongeat condemnation. Ci Tfr. 
H. Jodi, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichts su iTv frp g dss eweiten 
ohrirti. JahdL L9& The author does not eucoeed in proving that 
it waa the Christians who caused Hadrian to withdraw his permie- 
sion to rebuild the temple of Jeniaalem ; but neither was any ench 
special occasion needed to make the leaders of the Jews diskmstful 
of heathens and Oentile4^atians alike, and to set them at work 


• m older apologetic wfll not allow this; but the consequence is, 
that it boa to conceal the weakness of its cose behind men r wtt ffon. 
8ee e^acuJly Dans, in Meuschen N. T. ex Talm. illustr. pp. 649—gge; 
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\o devise meftOB for protecKng tbeir fellow-b^dVMa inm tt»e torejw 
tato to apoetMy to which tbe? stood expceed. Cl Hms»Ui, 
NeulMt ZeitgewVich^ XV. 541. In the first oantar 7 of oar env 
they were for more free, ttd at any lato aonw rf tham, eapeoiftUy 
- tha house rf HiUel,” yWded to the drift to¬ 

wards the wtonaion of their Wth which may be deemed insepaiwble 
from the behef that that futh waa reyeeled by God. Ct Geiger, 
das Jodenthom and some Geechiohto, L S3 f.; I>4TonbomB, Hist de 
to Palestine d*aprie les Thnlmuds, pp. 


Hon Xm. (P. 286, n. 2.) 

The Buddha-hegand end the OcipelB. 

Piol Seydel treats of the interoouiec between India end the West, 
op. cie 8. 505 ff.; gives the '^BuddhUtiselnforistliabd EraAgelian- 
hennonia,” S. 105—298; and points oot the bfennm that may 
be thenoe dsdccsd, a 294 ff. The parallals that hare been de- 
toiled are divided into three cfos8e& The first clasa inolndes those 
which offer no such resemhlascae as to warrant the ioforence of a 
histwieal connection. They may be manly acddaaCal, mvolonUiy 
panllels. To the second claaa belong those partUala which point 
dii66tly to toe dapendsone ei'^r of the BoddhictB on tha Gospels 
OF of Goep^ on the Bnddhatogeod.; sad, finalfy, the third class 
contains thoee whkh can tidy be aspiained on tide 'l^pothaais at 
Soddhiatio infioenca On the origin of the Goepeto. These last 
(8. 296 1) are five in snmbar, and the writer assigns all tbs more 
weight to toem hecaose there is not a single case which gives even 
the smalleat probability to tbs opposite hypothesis of the depeadsncs 
of the Boddhista on the Oospela If these paisdlols of ths third class 
have once proved the inffnence of Buddinsa, then of couse those 
of tha second dess gain incieassd importence. Seydel dlvidee them 
into two groupe, of twelve and eleven respeotifelyj tha fcmsc 
appear to biro to teatify more clearly than the latter to an ao- 
^uaintancs with the Baddha^aga (S. 298 ff.). And, lastly, fifteen 
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nay be fbaad, even in the fint claas, vhioh are not whell; 
without aigDificaoce (8. 900 t). 

While ^waiting the verdict upon Se^del'e book wkieh a oareful 
azid impartial w^hing of all the details ms; warrezit, I ooofine 
zuTaolf here to a varj bnef defenoo of the jTro^rioa^ I have vectured 
upon oa p. 29$. la the djet plaoo, we must admit that the decision 
oa the poiut at iaeue ia Bkel 7 to seuaia to eome extent sahjeotivo. 
The posiibditj/ of the isfinecoo of the Buddha-legend must he ad* 
milted or denied on strlotl; olgeotire groimda, and, in my opinion, 
8o;del has aetabUahed it; hut tJM reoognition ol this indueoce aa 
acivai moat depend upon the improeaion produced on the laTeetigator 
bj the coDsideratioQ of the pa r allule, and Uiie iznpreasion will aot he 
tho aamo in overy mind la the second place^ it eeema to me that 
Sejdel haa not paid onough attonUca to the standing ooaCraet of 
ooncepticn, and cbaractor between tho BQddha*IegeDd and the Gos¬ 
pels, which accompanise their rcscmhlance-H)/ton striking enough- 
in spooled point& Compered with tlie I^ita Vlatara, the Gospels, 
espeeiall; the first three, are ominsntly sober and ilmpla There is 
not any traos of an attempt to make the Cbiiet Tie with the Buddha 
in enpernatural power, in the homage received from the dwellers in 
heaven and earth, and so oa. Tet the Xvangeliete unq^uestionably 
placed the Christ above the Buddha, whoae legend they ox their 
predeoesaon as hypoihm knew and made use of to embellish thsii 
atory. Is this the natural relation t Shoold we not rather expeoC 
that they would, at any rate hero and there, leave their modal far 
behind them t In ^ third place, we must rememhsr that mutual 
ifidependtace, even when there is real and great agreement must 
alw^ be rsoognised as a possihiU^. The puallel to Soiomon’e first 
judgment (1 Kings ill 16—2$) in the Jfitakas^ is wall known. 
Boaowiog on either side, though not abeolutely Inooneeivable, ia in 
the highest degree improbable hero. Why may not either narrative 
alike rest upon a fact t Then is nothing against, but everything in 
fisveur off the snppomtLon that more than one trait in which the 
Barm^vee couceming the two Foundare c^Bncide, should be explained 


* Bhyi Davids, Buddhist Earth Stories, I. pp xiv—-xvi, cf. xliv—xlvii. 
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frMH kb© existena ot limiJu motirea and ceaditiOTfl m eiUiar cw, 
Tbif muflt not ba r^rd&d u » ®ubt«rfag«, bttS» on the watraTy, 
lauBt be alld««d ite ftd! filaim to eojiiide»tioii ea in itsalf lughJf 
probable. 

lastly, and obiefly, ^e must nerar fcaget Iba* the deriyation of 
thie «that detail from a feieign “ Sagenfaeu'’—acquiontanoe with 
which ie not proWalrwidy, bnt ie the very point to be oeteblabed 

_i*fq only he allowed when it is dearly ahovo that tha cirelo of 

ideae in which the writer nwiucatfonaUy mored done net itadf offer 
anything or at leeet does not offer enough, to ospUin Uia details in 
qnertion. This nils Prof Seyclel appeew not to recogniae, or at loaat 
not dwaya to ohearre. The fast ascribed to Jeaus before beginning bis 
work (Katt ir. 2; Luke ir. 2), whioh oonffiote with his own custom 
(ct Matt ix. 14—17; m. 7—19, and the parallel paasoges), wae 
borrowed, a cc ording to Seydel, from the Bnddhe*leg6nd (S. 164 f.)> 
But ought we not to refer, in this connection, to Lxod. zxzir. 
PeuL ix. 91 Ibe qaesdoii of ths ^tlee conoeraing the man 
born blind: '* Who did un, thie man or his pBinnta V' (John ix. 2), 
has so meaning he thinks, uoleaa we interpret it by the Buddhistic 
doctrine of re>birtb, aocosding to which a man endntes in hia present 
life the penalty for what he has done amiss in a previons ezietence 
(E 939 £> One might aek whether this doctrine is spedfittliy 
Buddhistic, and whether it ie not poarible that a sm commlttad in ^ 
womb msy have been in the mind of the epeakaia (ei MeyeVe Com^ 
mentwy) t But m any case nothing can be more obvioos in eonoet^ 
tiou with this pg—g w fhitrL iKfc ofi mparitt nn of the ffudsBo-AIozandiine 
doctrine of pre-eristenoe (e.g. Bap. Sal. vul 9t>), whioh renders the 
Buddhistic partUei quite superfluous. 17ow tbeee two parallels are 
amongst the ive to which Seydol ascribes the highest degree of otI' 
Taloe A third (8.163 £)—the pre-existence alike of Che 
Buddha sod of the Johannina Christ—he himself does not regard as 
eonelusiye. In the two chat remain, refening to the presenterion in 
the temple (Luke ii. 29 eqq.; 8. 146 1) and the sitting "under the 
flg'kee” (Jobs i 46 aqq.; & 166 ff), tiie difference appease to me 
Air to oyarbeUnce tbe reeemblauoe, and to throw it altogether into 
,'&e shade. The aimple eceoe in the temple at Jeroealem is really 
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no parallel at all k» the liowago rmaered to the Baddha^AiJd, and 
ID John L it ia Nathanael, and not the Christ, who aita undec tha 
flg-tree, as the Buddha rite under the Tree of Knowledge Ip my 
opinion, then, then paraJWe of the third close comploWly ioi) to 
gi«u ue tiial firm hasU which wo shonld rwjnire to enable ue confi¬ 
dently to go on further. And whon it oppwirB—as it actually docs 
“that tlio details in the socoaJ group find their origin eipUiued, 
so £w aa any eiplanation is ooodud, in the Old Testtunent, thou to 
rae at least the alleged Buddhistic indueoee becomes in the liighest 
degree guostlcaable. 


NoT8 XTV. (P, 283, n, 3). 

The Tonnder of Jaiaism in the Baddha-I/egend. 

Dr, BUhlor was the first to idontify the fbunder of Jainism with 
one of the six ^ilse teachers put to almme by Buddlia, NiUpniW 
the Nirgrantha (Indian Antiquary, VII. (lfl78X ^ U3X He was 
eoon toUowed by Jacobi, who, in the Introduction to his edition of 
“The Kalpasfitra of Bhadftbfihu" (Abhandltmgen fOr die Kncde dee 
Morg en l a nde e , VII, No, p. I sqtj,, not only based the identification 
on the aimlJerity of the noaiM and of certoin details in the U 7 oe, 
but endesmred farther to support it bypinofe drawn from tlio 
chmnology ©f Uie Buddhists and tlio Jauiae, Kora (vi<t sup. 263 
n. Oldonbopg d. i M. a XXXIV. 748 ff.; BuddJia, seia Leben 
u.aw. S. 67, 78) and otheie g&vn in their adliaion. Oldenbeig's 
eoroploe with regard to the liypothosee by which Jacobi endeaToom 
to explain the difference between the chronological eystems of the 
two sects (K d. d. M, G. Lo,X are acknowledged by ibo latter as liaving 
a reiatiTo importance, but not as being insunaountable (ib. XZXV, 
667—674). 

Keferenoe must likewise be made to an essay of Jacobi's, " On 
hCaliAriie and his Predecessore” (Ini An% IX. 168—163). Start¬ 
ing from the Buddhistic accounts of the opinions of the ^a 
teacher* (ib. VUt 311—3I4X eepeoially those of Nlhputta, be poin cs 
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out the agreement hetffocn them wul the Uoctrine of the 
tbos sSfengthening the pwof jJieady giren of tte otonectioa betwfon 
NltapuUa and Jainion. But &t the same Uue he so fiu modUiee 
his forroer opiQioa as to accept the belief of the Jafoai ChettselTvs 
that HehiTtrt'^itapntU vas cot the founder of a new MCt, hut the 
zefortDtt of a doethne which had long enisted. Twentj'ihree Jainu 
are made to precede Mm in the tredittort How we are to judge of 
th«n in gener^ maj he gathemd from the suitcmeitt that tho (iivt 
of them,£kehabha, lived 840,000 gi«at yeans end di«d 300»000»000 
oceans of years before the dcatli of ilahAvtm! But tiu> iumodinte 
predecessor of the latter, Pirsva* is cnly icparalod from him by a 
epace of 350 years, and may thereforo be a liieU^icol peisonago, 
Jacobi codeavouia to make it probable, by a variety of eoQsidentio&a, 
that be reaLy was eo. He calls attention, amongst other ihinga, to 
the that tho Buddhists ascribe an idea to Xdtsputta which Uia 
Jaioas theruaelvcs asy he combated, tbongh hit piodoceeaor Hftrava 
adopted it. Jacobi takes this as an indication that the Buddhists, 
very nattirelly, failed to distinguish between the shadee of opinion 
amongat tlieir oppouenis, He forthoc reminUs os tha^ although tlio 
Buddhists mention tlie couUet botsTcon the Buddlm and the foniidcr 
or reformer of Jainism, the Jainas, on tlie other baud, never men* 
Cloa the Boddlis. This, too, apiMUire to him very natoial, inae- 
zDudb as, on his bypothesia, tbo Bnddlie dspsPted from an ago^d 
syrieu, end must therefbre have felt the uecceaity of justifying him' 
seilf for so d»i^; whereas the Jaioas were already in poeeeiaioii, to 
to speak, and might think it beneath them to eat^ upon any dia* 
ouseiozt with an innovator like the Buddha. For the fnrthor 
elabontion of all this 1 moat refer to the oseay itself (pp. 160-^ 
ld8).» 

Jacobi does not conceal from himself tl\e hazardous nature of hU 


^ Whan Jacobi (Lo) timwa that the other five fty UacLere likewise 
''betray the mdoence of JainUm in doctrine or practice,* beniunten- 
tionally weakens tua proof of tbs idanti^ of MabAvtra and HUapnttn 
vary materially. In the further diMQMkm of this gneeticn, it will be 
neeesaa^ closely to define the meanhig of the tenn Jmnism," or xnk* 
cebeeptioB and confution will be the nault 
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All tho 0 e tfgumeutt are open to one £ktal oti}ectioRt 
viz., tliAt they are taken from tbe Jajtia litontnr^ whlcik vae 
Toducod u> writing bo k4e oe Uie filUi centurj A.D.” 161). Tliis 

it indeed no eiBfrll difficulty. And a eecond objection of no lew 
veigltt nmy be found iu tliebct tbet XltaputU’a immediate pre> 
decofiaor, whom Jacobi rocognizoa aa liiebkrical, Ifl inoorporated in 
an utterly abounl tlioory in which vo aluiuld look for anytliing 
rather than hUtory. It appoai« to me very comprolienalble that 
anah aeKoI&n as Ikrth (Lo. pp. 100 eq.) and llhya Davids (Locturoe, 
p, 37) do not feel at liberty^ for the prosentr to follow Jacobi on 
tlia path he hai takeu. 


VrifiMd tr 0. Oma * Seu, I7a 
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